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PREFACE, 


Tn k following pages treat of a period in our Indian history of 
winch no connected account on a like scale has hitherto been 
published They present m fact a concise, yet full and careful, 
narrative of events m India from the first days of Lord Auckland 
down to the last of Lord Lytton , that is, from 1830 to 188*\ or, 
iii other words, from the eve of the first to the close of the last 
Afghan War 

The history of these forty-four years is m many wa\s the most 
o\entful and important in the whole history of our Indian rule. 
A mere glance at the contents of these volumes will suffice to 
show tie tnrh of this statement There are not a few still 
In mg to whom the events heie described are matters either of 
peisonal uxpenence or of contemporary knowledge. Many of 
them w r ill. no doubt,*be tempted to refresh their memories in the 
act of lighting their battles o'er again Hut F would fain hope 
that a much larger class of younger men will find their interest 
and advantage in following the record of those groat achievements 
m peace and war, to which, m these pages, F have tried to do 
justice, so far as it lay within my scope and means, without 
respect of persons or parties. They would learn, among other 
things, how much their countrymen m India have done or 
attempted for the people among whom their lot w f as cast, how 
nobly, on the whole, they wrought and suffered during the great 
crisis of 1857; and how far they have since succeeded m carrying 
out the kindly purposes of the Royal Proclamation of 1858 

Books upon Indian subjects are seldom popular in this country. 
Nothing short of a miracle, a great Indian Mutiny, or a new 
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Preface. 

Macaulay, will usually tempt the bulk of my countrymen to read 
through a volume of Anglo-Indian history, however full of 
stirring incidents and noteworthy deeds. Perhaps the historians 
themselves are in some degree to blame; but so it is. I have 
tried to make these volumes as readable as I could, with due 
regard for the reader’s patience, the laws of perspective, and the 
demands of historic truth. It remains for the public to judge 
how far the attempt has prospered 

A former history of mine, published some twenty years since, 
covered part of the same ground as this. But the present, though 
partly based upon the former, claims to be entirely a new growth, 
not a mere enlargement of the old design The authorities on 
which it is founded arc generally indicated at the foot of each 
page 

The spelling of proper names usually follows "the system now 
largely adopted by the Indian Government But names so well 
known as Calcutta, (’awnpore, Meerut, etc., have been left 
unaltered. 

In conclusion, I would offer my heartiest thanks to all who so 
readily gave their names as subscribers to these volumes, before 
they had yet been placed in the printer's bands 


Blackhkatu, 

.1 uffiiHt, 1886 


L. J. T. 
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BOOK I. 

LORD AUCKLAND AND LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


1836—1844. 




La.D. 1600-13.3 


INDIA UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

RETROSPECTIVE. 

When the young Princess Victoria came to the tliroiio of Eng¬ 
land on the 20th June, 1K37, J3ritish India was still ruled by the 
servants of that great merchant company which traced its origin 
to the last years of Queen Elizabeth. It was in December, 1G00, 
that a chartered body of English merchants trading to tho East 
Indies started on that career of peaceful-seeming enterprise, which 
ended in the conquest of a territory almost as large and populous as 
all Europe. Their modest capital of £75,000 enabled them to fit 
out five vessels, which in due time Captain Lancaster brought 
homo laden with goods from Java and Sumatra., and with booty 
captured from the Portuguese. Those were the days when every 
trader in Eastern seas fought as it were for his own hand, with 
small regard for tho rights whether of rival traders or of the 
people with whom he sought to do business. To bring home a 
rich cargo by fair means or by foul, and to coerco or outwit all 
who stood m their way, was the principle which the servants of 
tho East India Company seemed content to follow for many years 
to come. In this, be it remembered, the}" did but reflect the bold, 
eager, violent spirit of their own age. 

Some years of mingled trade and fighting elapsed before our 
countrymen gained their first secure footing on Indian ground. 
Jalal-ud-din Akbar, the greatest and wisest of India’s Moghal 
Emperors, closed his long reign in 1G05. Eivo years later his 
son Jahangir gave Captain Hawkins leave to establish an Eng¬ 
lish factory at Surat, an old port on the western seaboard near 
the mouth of the Tapti, about a hundred and eighty miles to the 
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north of Bom bay. Not till after some more fighting with the 
Portuguese did the Imperial edict, as renewed in 1 613, translate 
itself into an accomplished fact. Thenceforth till near the close 
of the same century, Surat continued to be the headquarters of 
English trade and influence in the East. 

From time to time new settlements sprang up here and there 
along the Indian seaboard. In 1639 the factory at Armagaum 
was removed further northward to Madras In 1644,* thanks 
to Dr. Boughton’s successful cure of Shah Jahan’s daughter, the 
Company were allowed to set up factories within the mouth of the 
Htighli, and to carry on free trade with the rich and populous pro¬ 
vince of Bengal. In 1651 they gained a footing at Hughli, some 
miles above the future capital of British India. To their Bengal trade 
in silks and cottons was erelong added a brisk trade in saltpetre, 
for which their new factory near Patna on the Ganges became 
the mart. In 1668 the island of Bombay, -with its noble harbour, 
passed into the Company’s hands from those of its new possessor, 
Charles II. At Chatanatti, in 1690, Job Charnock founded the modest 
settlement which, after some strange turns of fortune, grew into 
the Calcutta of Clive and Warren Hastings. During the twenty 
years that followed the Restoration of Charles II, m spite of a 
Dutch war, of quarrels with Moghal Nawabs, of attacks from 
plundering Mar&thas, of strong and jealous rivals from all parts of 
Europe, the profits of the Company’s Indian trade rose from a 
hundred thousand to a million pounds a year. 

Then followed a season of untoward warfare, provoked by the 
aggressive policy of Sir Josiah Child, the Chairman of the Com¬ 
pany, who found an active helpmate m his brother, Sir John. 
An unequal contest with the might of Aurangzib, the last great 
emperor of Babar’s line, brought the Company’s fortunes m 1690 
to a very low ebb. But Aurangzib had no mind to push too far 
his quarrel with the turbulent traders, who helped to increase his 
rpvenues, and revenged themselves at a pinch by blockading his 
ports and seizing vessels laden with merchandise or with pilgrims 
bound for Mecca. When his opponents sued for peace, he was 
ready to grant it on payment of a moderate fine. In 1690 the 
Company regained their forfeit factories, and were allowed to 
trade with the Emperor’s subjects as freely as before 

During the next fifty years their servants in India kept clear 
of all wanton embroilments with the native powers. The plague 

* Tbis appears to be the true date, as gi\en by Broome in his ** History of the 
Bengal Army.” 
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of M interlopers,** who traded with or without a licence in Indian 
ports, continued to vex them for some years longer, and a rival 
Company brought down the prices of Indian wares at home. But 
the first year of Queen Anne’s reign saw the two companies finally 
merged into one, whose sole aim for many years afterwards was to 
increase its dividends by peaceful means, amidst the clash of 
arms on both continents, and the busy rivalry of French, Dutch, 
and other European traders in the East. Guarded by the guns 
of Fort William, the new settlement at Calcutta grew and pros¬ 
pered in spite of the annoyances sometimes offered by Moghal 
Viceroys in Bengal, and of the raids of those ubiquitous Mar&thas 
who were already tearing in pieces the wide empire of Akb&r and 
Aurangzib. While Marlborough was beating the French in 
Flanders and on the Rhine, while George II. was adding at 
Dettingen to the laurels he had won at Oudenarde, the fortified 
factories along the Indian coast and far up the rivers of Bengal, 
became the seats of a steadily growing trade, and furnished a 
safe shelter to thousands of natives from the greed or the tyranny 
of their own countrymen 

But all this Avas altered by the issues of the war which broke 
out in 1744 between France and England, and threatened for a 
time to drive the English factors out of all their settlements in 
Southern India After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1749, the 
English m India, following the example of their French rivals, 
began to drill their own Sepoys, to increase their armaments, 
and to interfere for their own ends in the quarrels of the neigh¬ 
bouring princes During the wars which followed the death of 
2s izam-ul-M ulk, founder of a great kingdom in the Dakhan still 
ruled by his descendants, the soldiers of the rival French and 
English companies were always to be found fighting on opposite 
sides, m behalf of rival claimants for the thrones of Haidrabad 
und the Carnatic Ere long the fight for empire thus begun 
from Madras and Pondicherry, Avas taken up by Cli\'e and his 
successors m Bengal. When the hero of Arkot had become the 
Aictor of Plassy, and ihe horrors of the Black Hole had been 
requited by the overthrow and death of Suraj-ud-daula, when 
the British flag waved over Chandanagar and the Dutch at 
Chinsura had been driven to sue for peace, when Knox and his 
hardy warriors had rescued Patna, and chased the new Moghal 
Emperor, in 1760, across the borders of Bah&r, then it was 
that Colonel Robert Clive, the Governor of Fort William, know 
himself virtual master of the largest and richest province in the 
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Moghal Empire. The capture of Pondicherry in the beginning 
of 1761 crowned the series of achievements which, in less than 
four years, transformed a company of peaceful merchants into a 
groat political power. From that time forth the countrymen of 
Dupleix and Lally strove in vam against the destiny which led 
their English rivals up the path of empire in the East. 

Within ten years after the Black Hole tragedy the East India 
Company had dictated terms to half the princes of India, had 
seen Shah Alain, the Moghal Emperor, stoop to receive a pension 
at their hands, and had thwarted the Maratha League in all their 
efforts to retrieve the great disaster of Panipai.* Clive himself, 
however, would not, even if lie could, forecast the future which 
awaited his countrymen. To tho Court of Directors ho declared 
his “ resolution and hope ” always to confine their possessions to 
tho provinces already won for them. To go any farther was “ a 
schomo so extravagantly ambitious that no government in its 
senses w r ould ever dream of it.” 

To bo content w r ith what ho had and to govern justly, was tho 
burden of his letters homo during tho tivo years of his second 
administration. The Company also were of the same mind. For 
some years Clive’s successors adhered to the policy thus laid 
down. Even "W^arren Hastings, tho first and perhaps the greatest 
of our Indian Governors-Genoral, crowned his long, stormy, and 
successfulj career 'with, fho addition only of a few hundred 
square miles to tho Company’s realm. But events alw’ays proved 
too powerful for tlio best-disposed body of directors and the most 
upright^ moderate, or compliant of Govemors-General. Once 
launched on the eddying sea of Indian politics, once drawn into 
tho treacherous current of state relations with neighbouring 
powers, tho Company found itself no longer free to follow its own 
good counsels, come what might. London and Calcutta were so 
far apart that tho answer to a letter sent from either place to 
the other was seldom received within the year. The supreme 
Government at Calcutta wielded an imperfect, an oft-disputed 
sway over the Governments of Bombay and Madras. Between 
Calcutta and each of the minor capitals communication was Blow 
and uncertain. Hastings himself could do little to arrest or 
mitigate the mischief due to official cowardice, rashness, or mis- 

* Tho battle of P&nipat, fought in 1761 by the Marrithas against tho Mogbals 
and Afghans under Ahmad Shah, broke the rising power of the former, and 
weakened instead of saving the Moghal Empire ; thus paving the way for the 
English conquest of India. 
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understanding at Madras and Bombay* In bis own council be 
was long thwarted and overruled by colleagues strong in the sup¬ 
port of powerful friends at home. The Court of Directors were not 
seldom divided against themselves, and behind the Court stood 
the Ministers of the Crown and a large body of East Indian Pro¬ 
prietors, whose views and wishes often clashed with the policy 
upheld in Leadenhall Street. Nor was it strange that a company 
engaged in the twofold business of trade and statecraft, should be 
driven sometimes to adapt its public policy to,*, its commercial 
needs. 

“ Thus far and no farther,” may the Directors have thought 
when Clive, in 1757, secured for the Company full lordship over 
a few districts of Bengal. u Thus far and no farther,” Clive 
himself thought when, in 1765, the Emperor of Delhi bestowed 
upon his English friends the sovereignty of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, 
and the Northern Sarkhars. u Thus far and no farther,” was the 
cry repeated again and again as one province or district after 
another fell by war or treaty into the same hands. Hastings 
might be censured by his masters and impeached by Parliament 
for his dealings with Native princes but Banaras somehow 
became a province of British India, and Champion’s victory over 
the Bohillas led by easy and progressive stages to Dalhousie’s 
annexation of Oudh. A grievous famine in Bengal, and the 
growing pressure of their debts at home, impelled the Company 
in 1772 to tl stand forth as Dewan ” of their own province, and to 
replace with their own servants the Native officers who had 
hitherto governed* the country in the name of a titular Nawab 
While the Directors were inveighing against “ the rage for negt> 
tiations, treaties, and alliances,” which sought to turn them into 
“ umpires of Indostan,” their servants at Madras had been drawn 
into a perilous warfare, followed by a disastrous peace, with 
Haidar Ali, the ambitious ruler of Maisur. Deserted presently 
in his need by his English allies, Haidar wreaked his vengeance 
in the war of 1780 ; the beginning of a long and deadly struggle, 
which ended only in the death of his terrible son Tippu, and the 
absorption of half his kingdom into the British pale. 

Meanwhile in Bombay also the “ rage for negotiations, treaties, 
and alliances,” had borne fruit in a bewildering tangle of wars, 
treaties, intrigues, misunderstandings with this or that member 
of the Mar&tha League. By the treaty of Sdlbai in 1782 
Hastings broke up the union of the Marathas with Maisur, and 
put ofE for some years the inevitable fight for empire between the 
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countrymen of Sivaji and their English rivals. At the close of the 
eighteenth century no Native power except the Marathas barred 
the way to English supremacy over tho shattered empire of the 
Moghals. 

During the vigorous rule of the Marquis Wellesley the great 
struggle began, famous for the victories won against formidable 
odds by the soldiers of Lake and Arthur Wellesley. Disheartened 
by a swift succession of defeats, the Mai atha leaders, one after 
another, bowed to their fate, and fresh provinces were added to 
the rule of a Company which still resented the greatness thrust 
upon it against its will by the zeal of its own agents, or the force 
of circumstances outside their control. The lt glorious little 
man ”—as Metcalfe called him—who in seven years had placed 
all India within the-Satlaj at his feet, was received at home with 
a vote of censure from the wise men of Leadenhall Street, whose 
injunctions to keep the peace and to forbear from meddling in 
the concerns of Native States he had been driven to disobey. 
His immediate successors did their best to contract the sphere of 
English influence, and to fix the bounds of English rule in India. 
But even Lord Mmto had to stop by force the raids of Holkar’s 
lieutenants against the Rajah of Berar ; nor had Lord Moira been 
long in India, when Nipalese insults provoked a war which issued 
in the conquest of Kamaon, and the planting of an English resident 
at Kathmandu. 

On the same ruler, thenceforth known as the Marquis of Hastings, 
devolved the yet larger task of hunting down the Pmdari bands 
in Central India, and taking up the challenge once more hurled 
by thd Maiathas at their former foes. In the course of one year 
his work was accomplished. Before the end of 1818 Baji Rao, 
the last of the Peshwas, had ceased to reign at Puna, the Rajah 
of Berar was a throneless wanderer, while Sindia and Holkar, 
shorn of much territory, figured only as vassal princes of an 
empire whose centre was neither Delhi nor Puna, but Calcutta. 

The Nizam of the Dakhan and the King of Oudh alike ruled 
by sufferance of a power whose will had become law in every 
Native Court. The lar>t traces of Moghal rule lingered only ac 
Delhi, in the palace of its pensioned Emperor. The long-descended 
princes of Rajputdna gave their allegiance more or less cheerfully 
to masters as merciful as Akbar and mightier than Aurangzib. 
Even Ranjit Singh, the founder of a great Sikh kingdom beyond 
the Satlaj, saw fit to curb his ambition within the bounds pre¬ 
scribed by those masterful neighbours who had stepped between. 
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him and his intended victims, the Sikh Chiefs of Sirhind. From 
Cape Comorin to the Satlaj, from Gujarat to the borders of Assam, 
all India rested in peace and seeming contentment, under the sway 
01 * the supervision of an English viceroy appointed by the Crown 
to govern in the name of the East India Company. With the final 
overthrow of the Mai atha power which had done so much to break 
up the Moghal Empire, and had since fought so vainly to stem the 
tide of British conquest, a new reign of peace, order, and general 
progress may be said to have begun for some hundred and fifty 
millions of people of diverse tongues, creeds, and characters, in a 
country wdnch for more than a hundred years had been labouring 
through an endless whirl of anarchy and armed strife. 

There was little rest, however, for their English masters even 
now. A few yearB later, in 18*24, Lord Amherst went unwillingly 
to war with the King of Burma, whose troops were already march¬ 
ing on Bengal. In spite of many difficulties and some mismanage¬ 
ment, fortune once more smiled on onr arms, and Assam, Arakan, 
and Tenasserim were added to the Company’s Indian possessions. 
Under the beneficent rule of Lord William Bentinck, India en¬ 
joyed seven or eight years of almost unbroken peace, of slow but 
steady progress in civilized w r ell-bemg. In his efforts to carry 
out the policy enjoined on him by the Court of Directors, he was 
aided as much, perhaps, by the strength of his own convictions 
and the bent of his own nature, as by the drift of circumstances 
working on bis side. Yet even Lord William Bentinck had to 
put fo^th a hand of power against savage tyrants like the Rajah 
of Kurg, and unjust or incompetent rulers like the Rajahs of 
Jodhpur and Maisur, and the King of Oudh. Both Kurg and 
Maisur were forfeited to the Company, and the little State of 
Kacliar on the North-Eastern Frontier lapsed peacefully to the 
same masters on the death of its childless Rajah in 1832. A stern 
warning from the Governor-General put off for some time longer 
the doom that hung over the misgoverned kingdom of Oudh. 

When Lord W. Bentinck left India in the spring of 1835, the 
task of governing that great and populous country in accordance 
with English notions of what was best for a mass of dark-skinned 
peoples, ruled by a few thousand white-faced foreigners from a far- 
off land, had been carried forward through all hindrances and 
wrong turnings with a fair measure of practical success. Each 
viceroy in his turn had added something to the foundations laid 
by Warren Hastings and his friend Impey. These two, the first 
Governor-General and the first Chief Justice of Bengal, laboured 
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zealously, and not in vain, to evolve order out of the existing 
chaos, and to promote by all just and lawful means the welfare of 
the millions for whom they legislated. Lord North s Regulating 
Act of 1773 had marked the intrusion of a now English influence 
into the Company’s affairs ; an influence which, for good or evil, 
was to leaven the whole process of Indian government. By this 
measure Parliament declared the actual supremacy of the Crown 
over the dominions ruled by the Company. The Governor-General, 
the members of his Council, the Judges of the Supremo Court, 
were all appointed directly or m effect by the Ministers of the 
Crown, without much regard for the wishes of the Company by 
whom their salaries were to bo paid.* Pitt’s India Bill of 1784 
carried yet further the principle applied, by Lord North. It re¬ 
duced tho Court of Directors to little more than a machine for 
registering the decrees of a Ministerial Board of Control. Tho 
former, indeed, were still left free to wield within certain limits 
their old powers and patronage m purely Indian affairs ; but on all 
matters of high policy, the orders of tho Secret Committee at the 
India House were inspired, dictated, revised, or sanctioned by the 
Minister who sat m Cannon Row. 

In spite of ihis arrangement, which tended to mix up tho 
shadow with the substance of sovereign power, and to place 
India’s future in the hands of a Minister who might or might not 
care to exert his full authority, the work of government in India 
wont forward smoothly enough under Lord Cornwallis and his 
successors India was Htill a long way from England,* and a 
Governor-General who could override the votes of his Council 
might still pursue at his leisure the policy which circumstances 
seemed to enjoin. To Lord Cornwallis belongs the chief credit 
for those reforms which defined the duties of collectors and judges, 
planted law-courts in every district, and raised the character with 
the pay of the Company’s civil servants in Bengal. It is to be 
regretted that some of his reforms were effected at tho cost of his 
native subjects, who found themselves excluded at one stroke from 
all but tho lowest ranks in the public service of their own country. 
A certain increase of administrative efficiency, and a steady im¬ 
provement in tho moral tone of tho Company’s English servants, 
were attended by the growth of jobbery and extortion among the 
ill-paid native nnderlings, w ho abused to their own advantage tho 
pemer they still wielded m a country governed by a tew score 

* Hastings himself was appointed by the Crown: his successors were to be 
nominated by the Company, subject always to the Crown’s approval. 
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foreigners. Nor could any plea of State necessity Justify the 
exclusion of competent natives from all those roads to preferment 
which had remained open, alike to Hindu and Mohammadan, even 
in the worst days of Moghal rule. 

On the reforms effected by Lord Cornwallis in the land-revenue 
systems of Bengal, time and experience have passed a more 
favourable verdict. Immemorial custom had always assigned to 
successive rulers of India a large, if fluctuating, share in the 
revenues derived from the land. In Bengal the-State’s share had 
come to be levied on the Zamindars, or revenue-farmers, whom 
Hastings everywhere found claiming ownership of the lands 
which had once belonged to the old village communities. Under 
his rule the assessments for land-revenue were revised at the end 
of every five years. In 1789 Lord Cornwallis decreed a new 
assessment for ten years. In 1793 the new settlement was made 
perpetual. From that time forth the Zamindars of Bengal wore 
to hold their lands for ever, on certain conditions, at the rent-rates 
fixed m 1789. Against the leading principle of this great 
measure, security of tenure at a rate fixed once for all, it has 
since been often objected that the Government thereby sur¬ 
rendered its right to readjust the land-tax—its main source of 
revenue—to any subsequent rise in the money value of the land. 
But this objection has already found a practical answer in the 
steadily-growing revenues that mark the industrial and com¬ 
mercial progress of Bengal. 

It were vain, however, to deny that the good effects of the 
Perpetual Settlement were marred for a time, and hindered by 
grave faults of detail. So high was the rate of assessment,' so 
summary the process of collection, that a great many Zamindars 
were sold out of the estates, their title to which had just been 
formally declared. Of the old peasantry, whose right to their 
ancestral holdings the new law asserted, while it failed sufficiently 
to guard, large numbers were speedily reduced to the condition of 
rack-rented tenants-at-will, or were fain to cultivate as mere serfs 
the fields which had once been theirs by right of inheritance or 
long prescription. If the new law bore in some things too hard 
upon the Zamindars, the latter took their revenge with interest 
upon the Rayats, or husbandmen, who saw their leases withheld, 
their rents raised under any pretext, their goods distrained with¬ 
out due notice, and themselves ground down by ever new and 
illegal demands. “ Not a child can be born,” wrote the Joint 
Magistrate of Rangpur in 1815, “ not a head religiously shaved. 
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not a son married, not a daughter given in marriage, not even one 
of the tyrannical fraternity dies, without an immediate visitation 
of calamity upon the Rayat,” in the shape of a new cess levied by 
the landlord’s agent on his worldly goods. Lord Hastings him¬ 
self, a few years later, declared that on all the larger estates the 
class of village proprietors “ appeared to be in a train of annihila¬ 
tion,” and would soon be extinct in default of a remedy which, 
after “the license of twenty years,” it might perhaps be too late 
to apply. 

Too late, indeed, it was to undo the mischief wrought by official 
blundering. But, m spite of all such drawbacks to the success 
of an experiment made perhaps too hastily, under conditions more 
or less harmful to the general weal, the new Settlement cannot he 
said to have ultimately missed its mark. After many years of 
dire confusion and distress a now class of landed gentry, enriched 
by trade and money-lending, rose upon the wrecks of other men’s 
fortunes into a position of assured importance, if not of much 
political power. As an Indian district after a year of famine 
yields larger crops than it had ever done before, so did Bengal in 
due time begin to enter upon a career of unwonted prosperity 
Waste lands were gradually brought under the plough ; vast tracts 
of jungle gave place to fruitful fields; and the growing wealth of 
the province opened out new channels of trade and industry to 
its growing population, as well as new sources of income to the 
State As the pressure of the land-tax grew yearly lighter its 
collection became easier, cheaper, and less uncertain What of 
hardship and injustice the Rayats might still incur at the hands 
of grasping Zamindars and hungry middlemen, later legislation 
has done something noteworthy to redress And to the silent 
working of the Perpetual Settlement may chiefly be ascribed the 
exemption which Bengal has on the whole enjoyed from the 
famines that afflicted her in bygone days. 

Tn other parts of British India the land-revenue was gradually 
settled on very different bases from those adopted for Bengal. In 
Madras a series of experiments, carried on for a quarter of a 
century, issued in 1820 in the adoption of the Rayatwar Settle¬ 
ment—a scheme inseparably linked with the name of Sir Thomas 
Munro, the new Governor of Madras, one of the ablest of those 
soldier-statesmen whose deeds grace some of the fairest pages in 
our Indian history. Thenceforth the bulk of the land-revenue in 
his province was assessed, year by year and field by field, on each 
individual rayat, or husbandman, at rates w hich varied with the 
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character of the land and the value of the crops raised. If the 
tree is to be judged by its fruits, it must be allowed that this 
settlement, “ however plausible and even beneficent in theory, has 
practically failed to promote either the welfare of the R&yat or 
the prosperity of the State.”* The cultivated area of Madras has 
increased but slowly, while, owing to large but necessary reductions 
in the State demand, the land-revenue yields much less than it 
once did in proportion to the number of fields assessed.f 

A modified form of the Rayatwar settlement was introduced into 
the provinces ruled from Bombay. Here, however, the principle 
of yearly assessments gave place to settlements for fixed terms 
of ten, twenty, and finally of thirty years. In the North-West 
Provinces, on the other hand,^the initial labours of Holt Mac¬ 
kenzie bore fruit some years later in the settlement undertaken 
by Robert Bird. To no abler hands could Lord W. Bentinck 
have entrusted the task of rectifying and completing the process 
first outlined by Lord Hastings, a ruler as successful in peace as in 
war. Under Bird’s auspices X the land-revenue was settled on 
the Village System for a term of thirty years. In other words, the 
'patel or head man of each village community had to collect and 
pay over to Government the jama , or lump sum, charged on all 
the crop-bearing lands in his village ; the several shares being 
settled among the landholders themselves by the Panch&yat or 
village council. Under this settlement, carried out with infinite 
care and studied moderation, the fertile provinces watered by the 
Jamna and the Ganges, emerged from a state of chronic disorder 
into one of general, if not always unchecked prosperity. 

During the ten years of his Indian rule, Lord Hastings had 
proved himself not only a successful soldier, but a statesman 
second perhaps to none of his class. The same ruler who planned 
and personally conducted the great campaigns against the Marathas 
and Pindaris, threw himself with equal energy and clearness of 
aim into the work of administrative reform. In the trying climate 
of Calcutta he spared neither time nor pains in mastering the details 
of his business, in taking counsel with the ablest and wisest of 
his subordinates, and in seeing his own orders properly carried out. 
He had the courage, at that time great, to take a leading part in 

* Marshman’s “History of India,” vol. ii. p. 360 

t According to Dr. W. Hunter, in the twenty-five years before 1879 the average 
rates per acre were reduced by over 23 per cent. 

t He was President of the Revenue Board for the North-West Provinces during 
Lord W. Bentinck ’a rule. 
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the founding of schools and colleges for native pnpils, and to 
forward the sale of the first native newspaper ever printed in 
Bengal.* From tlio English press in India he removed the censor¬ 
ship imposed by Lord Wellesley. The canal which had once fed 
Delhi with sweet water from the Jamna was thoroughly restored. 
But perhaps his greatest achievement lay in the region of finance. 
In spite of costly wars and other drains upon his treasury, Lord 
Hastings, without recourse to new taxation, added about six 
millions a year to the Company’s revenue, which thus yielded a 
rich surplus rising over three millions in the last year of his 
rule. Within ten years the foreign trade of India had grown 
from fourteen to more than nineteen millions sterling, while the 
Company’s credit in 1823 stood at a premium of 14 per cent, 
on a public debt which, thanks to his careful management, had 
been increased \rf only two millions and a third.t 

Under his successor, Lord Amherst, these fair prospects were 
speedily overclouded. In the course of five years, memorable 
chiefly for the Burmese War and the fall of Bhartpur, the Com¬ 
pany’s debt was increased by ten millions, while the yearly 
surpluses were replaced by deficits of a million and more. 
Happier in his opportunities, Lord William Bentinck set himself 
to improve the Company’s finances with such success that in 1835 
lie left behind him a surplus of a million and a half. But he 
left other legacies of yet more solid and lasting value. Before 
the end of 1829 he had issued tho decree which made Sfttti or 
the burning of Hindu widows punishable as murder throughout 
British India. Next year he proclaimed a war of extirpation against 
the Thags, a brotherhood of secret murderers who, in the name of 
their goddess Kali, were wont to attack and strangle in lonely 
places the unwary travellers they had marked out for plunder. 
Tho task of hunting down these ruflians, who plied their fearful trade 
in Central and Southern India, devolved mainly on Major William 
Sloeman, who, aided by a staff of picked subordinates, tracked them 
into their secret lairs, caught two thousand of them in six years, 
and fairly broke the neck of a monstrous organism which had 
flourished even through many years of British rule. 

Nor did Lord W. Bentinck’s reforming efforts stop here. No 
statesman of his day seems to have been more alive to the 

* The Sam&char Darpan, or Mirror of News, started by the Seramptix Mission. 

t In 1822-3 it amounted to £29,382,000, the interest on which stood at 
£1,762,000 (Wilson's “British India," vol. ii. p. 399). The total revenue 
exceeded £23,000,000. 
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mischievous injustice of excluding the natives of India from all 
but the lowest offices ir the public service of their own land. This 
was the cardinal error of Lord Cornwallis’s policy ; an error due 
less in fact to the prevalence of native corruption or to any other 
flaws in the native character than to the patronage which an 
English Company would naturally wield in behalf of its own 
friends and followers. To retrieve the error, to repair the injustice 
so far as he could, was an object on which Lord W. Bentinck 
had set his heart. It was accomplished in 1831, when a new 
class of native judges, drawing from £500 to £750 a year, was 
empowered to decide all civil suits up to the value of Rs. 5,000.* 
It was also declared that no native should thenceforth be debarred 
from office on account of caste, creed, or race. Besides opening 
the doors of office to native Christians, he took care that the old 
native laws of inheritance should be docked of those provisions 
which forbade the descent of property to heirs of another creed 
than that of their forefathers. Among other measures ordained 
or sanctioned by the same wise ruler, was the supplanting of 
Persian by some native language in the law-courts of the different 
provinces, the foundation of a medical college for Natives in Cal¬ 
cutta, and the introduction of English teaching into the State- 
aided schools of Bengal. 

This attempt to encourage the study of Western lore and science 
by means of a language unknown to the mass of native scholars 
marks a new turning-point in our Indian policy. Former rulers 
of India, from Hastings onwards, had aimed at stimulating native 
culture by the methods dear not only to Indian Pandits but to 
Englishmen learned in the classic or the spoken languages of the 
East. They held with scholars like Sir William Jones, Edward 
Oolebrooke, and Horace Wilson, that the study of Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian offered the best channels for the diffusion of 
general knowledge and the surest means of improving the ver¬ 
naculars themselves for all literary and educative purposes. On 
the other hand, a new school of statesmen and thinkers, imbued 
with the spirit of an age of political reform and intellectual 
enterprise, and filled whether with pity for Indian superstitions or 
with a fine insular scorn for all foreign prejudices, declared in 
effect that the time had come for essaying the moral conquest of 
the people whom our arms had already subdued. India was to 

* In Madras the limit o£ value was placed at 10,000rs., and in Bombay no limit 
at all was required. 
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sit thenceforth at the feet of her new Gamaliel, who could guide 
her out of her olden darkness into all the knowledge, secular and 
spiritual, of modem Europe. 

Foremost among the champions of the new Anglicism, itself 
born of that sense of mastery which success in great enterprises 
always confirms, were Charles Trevelyan of the Bengal Civil 
Service and Thomas Babington Macaulay, the fourth or law- 
member of the Governor-General’s Council, as remodelled in 
1833. As head of the Indian Board of Education, the brilliant 
essayist of a later day, scoffed in his own peremptory fashion at 
the artificial encouragement which his Board had hitherto given 
te the study of “absurd history, absurd metaphysics, absurd 
physics, and absurd theology.” His friend and relative, the 
future Sir Charles Trevelyan, pleaded earnestly on the same side, 
while the pious and learned Dr. Duff, as head of the Scotch 
Kirk Mission in Calcutta, had already founded a school m which 
all things needful were taught by means of English alone. 

To the movement thus conducted in India a marked impulse 
had meanwhile been given by the course of legislation at home. 
When the Company’s charter was renewed by Parliament in 1813 
for twenty years more, their old right of exclusive trade with 
India was utterly swept away by the same Act which still secured 
them in full possession of the China trade. Under the Charter 
Act of 1833 this shred of monopoly finally disappeared. That 
“ two-headed monster,” a Company which traded as well as fought 
and ruled,* w r as thus at length transformed into a purely political 
body, ruling India by sufferance of an English Parliament for a 
fixed term of years, under conditions which carried still further 
the dissolving process of 1784. Thenceforth the full righf of anv 
European not only to settle but to buy or rent land in any part of 
India "was specially secured, to the disgust of the Court of Directors 
and the full contentment of Bord William Bentinck. In spite of 
the traditional jealousy of interlopers, India thus became an open 
field for that English enterprise wbich had already gained a foot¬ 
ing in the indigo-plantation^ of Bengal. 

Under the same Act the Governor-General of Bengal was trans¬ 
formed into Governor-Gqperal of India, a change which carried 
with it full powers of control over the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay. To the three members of his Supreme Council was 
As far back as 1/65 Hoi veil, of Black Hole renown, had written that **a 
trading and a fighting company is a two-headed monster in nature that cannot exist 
long (Kaye’s 41 Administration of the East India Company ”). 
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added a fourth, whose special duty was to aid the Council 
in making laws and regulations for the whole Indian empire. 
The legislative powers thus taken from the minor Governments 
and centred in “ the Governor-General in Council,’* were limited 
only by the veto of the India House Board. The North-West 
Provinces were to have a Government of their own ; the Governor- 
General retaining for himself the direct government of Bengal. The 
new seat in the Supreme Council fell to Macaulay, who with the 
training of a lawyer combined scholarship worthy ef Dr. Johnson, 
literary talents of the first order, and the reputation of a rising 
statesman in the ranks of the dominant Whig party. What India 
gained by his labours in one direction we have already seen. How 
much he did to improve and simplify the old methods of dealing 
with crime, was hardly known till many years later, when the 
Indian Penal Code which Macaulay himself had drafted became 
law'. 

One of the first fruits of the new powers entrusted to the 
Supreme Council w as the Act which declared the Press throughout 
India free. Practical freedom the Press had on the whole enjoyed 
for some years past, but the harsh law s under which Mr. Silk 
Buckingham had been deported m 1823 were still unrepealed 
when Lord W. Bentinck returned home in 1835. Happily his 
successor for the time being wa9 Sir Charles Metcalfe, a civil 
servant of the Company who had made his mark as a diplomatist 
under Lord Wellesley, had since helped to monld the policy of 
one Native Court after another, and had finally borne a leading 
part in all the State business done by the Governor-General’s 
Council. His ripe experience w'as enhanced by a rare freedom* 
from class prejudice, while the strength of his convictions 
displayed itself as readily in action as in speech. The reform 
which his predecessor had declared inevitable, Metcalfe in one 
moment brought to pass. Aided and encouraged by Macaulay’s 
eloquent pen, he carried out his purpose in the Act of September, 
1835, which left the Press unshackled by any form of State 
control, and free to speak its mind out before the w'orld within 
the limits prescribed by the law of England. 

This great measure, as wise iu principle as it w r as boldly 
carried through, brought Metcalfe’s Indian career to a sudden 
close. Official persons and classes have a natural if rather foolish, 
dislike to public criticism; and a great many people connected 
with India looked upon a free Press as the worst of all dangers 
to the British rule. It has proved in fact among the best of 
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safeguards, if its uses be bat rightly understood. The Court of 
Directors, however, could not forgive the ablest of their servants, 
the most popular statesman of his day in India, for daring to 
prove the honesty and courage of his own convictions at their 
expense. A few months ago they had pleaded hard for the right 
to appoint him Governor-General in Lord W. Bentinck’s room. 
Now they refused to name him even for the Government of 
Madras. In the following March Lord Auckland, the new 
Governor-General, landed at Calcutta, and shortly afterwards 
Sir Charles Metcalfe exchanged the service of the Company for 
a career of fresh distinction under the Ciwn. 

NOTE TO CHAPTER I. 

At this time our Indian Empire, including of course the Native States, embraced 
all India within the Satlaj and the eastern borders of Sind. Its northern boundary 
was the Himalayas about Simla and Almora. On the east it marched with the 
Burman frontier along Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim. Its whole area exceeded 
1,300,000 square miles, of which about 700,000 were ruled directly by the 
Company’s ofhceis. The population of British India at this period must have 
numbered about 140 millions, of which at least f>0 millions may be assigned to 
Bengal and Assam, and 25 millions to the North-Western Provinces, w T hich had just 
been placed under a Lieutenant-Governor. The Aryan Hindus formed the great 
bulk of the population in most parts of the country, even m Bengal, where many 
millions of the people are Mohammadans by creed but Hindus by descent. In 
Madras, on the other hand, where the people are nearly all Hindu by creed, the 
bulk are probably of Dravidian, that is, of non-Aryan descent. In Bombay, which 
consisted chiefly of provinces wrested from the Mardthas in 1818, the Mardtha 
or Hindu dement largely prevailed. Of the native territories within the British 
pale, Itdjputdna, a cluster of States of different sizes, was peopled mainly by 
Hindus; Haidrabdd by Mussulmans of Afghan or Moghal descent. In Oudh, 
Maisur, Travankor, in the Maratha States of Central and Western India, the popu¬ 
lation was mostly Hindu. The same may be said of what are now the Central 
Provinces. Among the hills and jungles throughout the country were scattered 
some ten millions of Bhils, Kbdnds, Kols, Sdntdls, and other wild races of an 
Australasian or Mongolian type. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

1HE EVE OF WAK. 

Lord Auckland’s rule began as peacefully as Lord W. Bentinck’s. 
His first lessons in administration bad been learned at the 
English Admiralty. He had all the industry and the active 
habits needed for his new office, combined with an easy temper 
and a large share of common sense. He had gone out to India 
pledged to lose no occasion of “ doing good to his fellow- 
creatures, of promoting education and knowledge, and of ex¬ 
tending the blessings of good government and happiness to 
millions in India.” Such were the words in which he addressed 
his hearers at a farewell dinner given by the Court of Directors 
to their new lord-deputy. 

One of the first questions which called for his decision con¬ 
cerned the policy of exempting Europeans from the civil juris¬ 
diction of native judgeB in the Mofasal or up-country courts. 
Our countrymen in India have always been impatient of any 
scheme for reducing them to a level w r ith their dark-skinned 
neighbours before the law. To be tried even by an English 
judge in any court save the Supreme Court of their own 
Presidency, was in their eyes a downright insult to the British 
name. It was a question w'hich certainly had two sides, and 
Lord Auckland’s Council took the side of even-handed justice to 
all classes alike. In May, 1836, they passed an Act which 
brought Europeans under the jurisdiction they had so much 
dreaded. Loud-toned appeals against this “ Black Act ” beset 
the India House and evoked a lively debate in the House of 
Commons. But the Melbourne Ministry were in power, and the 
Directors could not, even if they would, annul an edict confirmed 
by Downing Street and Cannon Row. 

"With the exception of a slight outbreak in the jungles of 
Gtimsar, a hill-country adjoining the Northern Sarkars, peopled 
by wild aboriginal Khands who offered human sacrifices to their 
Earth Goddess, nothing ruffled the peace of India during the 

c 2 
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first year of Lord Auckland’s rule. Owing to the Gumsar 
Rajah’s revolt in 1835, his country had been placed in the 
charge of British officers, one of whom, Major Macpherson, 
was labouring zealously to weau his people from their barbarous 
practices, when some of their chiefs rose in arms against their 
new masters and the rebel]ion had to be put down by force. In 
the middle of the following year a new source of disquietude 
arose for a moment in Oudh. The process of transforming the 
Nawab-Vazir of Hastings’ time into a sovereign ally of the British 
power had been consummated by Lord Hastings in 1819, -when 
the son of Sadat Ah was allowed to call himself King of Oudh. 
He reigned by sufferance only of his English friends, to whom 
Sadat All had made over some of his fairest provinces m 1801, 
and whose paramount lordship over the remainder was en¬ 
forced by the presence of a British Resident at Lucknow and 
of British officers commanding his best troops. On the death 
of Sadat All’s grandson, Nasir-ud-dm, in duly 1837, the vacant 
throne was disputed by two claimants, one of whom enjoyed the 
support of the late king’s chief w^idow’. Her retainers filled 
the palace and installed her favourite, a mere pretender, as king. 
The rightful heir, an uncle of the late king, remained for the 
moment a prisoner in their hands. But the cool courage of the 
Resident, Colonel John Low% a plain old soldier who had fought 
at Mahidpur and graduated as a political m several Native Courts, 
saved Lucknow from civil war, and overrode the danger which 
threatened his own life and that of his brave subalterns, Patton 
and Shakespeare In a very few hours a Sepoy Regiment, the 
famous 35th, w'as at his side ; after a fruitless parley the palace 
gate' w r as blowm m by a gun, the Begam and her nominee w^ere 
taken pnsoneis; and Mohammad All was crowmed king by the 
Resident’s own hands.* 

During the five years of his reign the new king showed his 
gratitude by loyally doing his best to govern Oudh in some 
accordance with English ideas. The ministers whom his nephew 
had discarded he at once recalled to powder, and when they died 
their places w r ere filled by competent successors. The royal 
palace ceased to be a paradise for fiddlers, dancing-girls, and 
buffoons. Something was done to check the prevailing disorders, 
to reform the revenue system, and to refill by careful management 

* A new treaty, signed by Mohammad Ali, was disallowed by the Court of 
Director?, and the treaty of 1801 remained in force. 
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an exhausted treasury,* But the king was already old and a 
cripple, and his death in 1842 opened the way for a successor 
who displayod none of his father’s virtues, and made over the 
busmoss of government to favourites as worthless as himself. 

In the year of Mohammad Ali’s accession to the throne of 
Oudh a terrible famine was raging over the North-Western 
Provinces from Delhi to Allahabad. It was not the first by many 
of those drought-born calamities which the historian of British 
India has to record. The great famine of 177G* is reckoned to 
have slain through hunger or disease ten million people in 
Bengal, while for some years afterwards large tracts of tilth-land 
lay waste, or covered with rank jungle, for want of men to culti¬ 
vate them Other famines of varying extent and intensity did 
their cruel work from time to time in different parts of India; too 
often completing the havoc wrought by a Mardtha or Pmdari 
raid, or a war on our part with some Native Power. Twice in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century had the North-Western 
Provinces been scourged by famine ; but that w'hich now afflicted 
them was the worst they had known since 1784, when wheat sold 
for seven or eight times its normal price. The scanty rainfall of 
1836 had turned the fruitful Doab between the Jamna and the 
Ganges! into a bare, brown, sandy plain, yielding no food to speak 
of for men or cattle Multitudes of starving wretches thronged 
the roads between Cawnpore and Agra, dying in thousands by the 
w'ayside, or keeping themselves alive on roots and berries, on 
refuse straw', even on the grain which had passed out of the bodies 
of troop-horses on the line of march. The more desperate among 
them robbed the grain-carts, and broke into the stores of the 
gram-dealers whenever they had a chance# Happy w'ere ibcy 
who found help from private charity, or had strength left to earn 
a daily pittance on the relief-works opened by the Government 
throughout the suffering districts. Although our countrymen on 
the spot laboured zealously according to their means and know¬ 
ledge to save human lives, some eight hundred thousand appear 
to have died of hunger and its attendant diseases, while the loss 
to Government from remissions of land-revenue alone came up to 
nearly a million sterling J 

Meanwhile other cares were already absoibing the mind of the 

* Irwin’s “ Garden of India; ” Sir H. Lawrence’s “ Essays Military and Political.” 

+ Dorfb, or land between two rivers. 

+ Kaye's “ Administration of the East India Company Report of the Ind’an 
Famine Commission, 1880/ 
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Governor- General and his colleagues. The peace, which had 
remained well-nigh unbroken for twelve years, was at length to 
issue in a foolish, unjust, disastrous war, which involved India in 
a heavy debt, and left on our fair fame a slur such as even its 
crowning triumphs could not efface. In order to tell aright the 
story of the first Afghan War w r e must go back to the time when 
Ahmad Shah, the Durani ruler of Kabul, fought and won the 
great battle of Pampat on the plains of Sirhind to the north of 
Delhi. Thenceforth the dread of an invasion from the North- 
West coloured the policy of Anglo-Indian statesmen from Warren 
Hastings down to Lord Minto. In 1799 the great Afghan’s 
grandson, Zaman Shah, was on the point of invading India from 
Lahdr when domestic troubles, which Lord Wellesley aided in 
fomenting, drove him back into his Afghan hills. In the foliow- 
ing year Captain John Malcolm, the young Sepoy officer who had 
disarmed the French contingent at Haidrabad, and marched with 
Colonel Wellesley on Seringapatam, w as sent to Teheran for the 
purpose of thw r arting French intrigues, and raising up strong 
barriers against Afghan ambition In due time the successful 
envoy brought back a treaty w r hioh bound tho Shall of Persia to 
expel every Frenchman from his dominions, and to aid his new 
friends in keeping all invaders from the north-west out of 
Hindustani. 

The dread of invasion, thus allayed for the present, broke out 
again after the Peace of Tilsit, as concluded m 1807 between Buona¬ 
parte and the Russian Tzar. Those erewlnle foes had come to an 
nnderstandihg, which seemed to bode mischief to our Indian 
Krnpire. Disappointed of help from India against the Russians, 
whom he had rashly provoked to war, the Shah of Persia had 
Hung himself into an alliance with England's fiercest foe, the 
French Emperor. In order to meet this new turn of affairs 
Colonel Malcolm was despatched m 1808 by Lord Minto to 
Teheran. His mission proved a failuro at the outset, for he never 
got beyond Shiraz ; but next year a better fortune greeted Sir 
Harford Jones, who had been sent out from England on the very 
mission which Lord Minto had consigned to another. The Shah 
agreed to dismiss the French embassy, to recall his own envoy 
from Paris, and to send an embassy to London. In the treaty 
aftepwardB concluded with Sir Harford's successor the Shah 
pledged himself to arrest by force or otherwise the march of any 
European troops towards India, and to retain m his service no 
officers of any European nation hostile to Great Britain. The 
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English in their turn agreed 'to help him with arms or money 
against all wanton aggressors from the West, and to defray the 
cost of any army which Persia at our request might send into 
Afghanistan.* This treaty, in an amended shape, was finally 
ratified in 1814. 

About the same time a splendid embassy had been led to the 
Court of Shah Shuja, Zaman Shah’s brother and successor, at 
Peshawar by Mountstuart Elphinstone, one of the ablest and most 
scholarly statesmen whom the Company’s service hap ever brought 
to light. In return for a proffered alliance with the Indian 
Government the Afghan ruler asked for a subsidy which would 
enable him to put down the revolt already begun by his brother 
Mahmud, and to keep the “ gate of India,” namely, Kabul, closed 
against all invaders. To this request, which Elphinstone himself 
supported, Lord Minto’s Council turned a deaf ear. Shah Shuja, 
however, accepted a treaty which hound him to oppose, at the 
Company’s cost, every attempt of the French or any other Power 
to invade Tndia by way of Afghanistan. But before the ratified 
treaty had left Lord Minto’s hands on its return journey in 1810, 
Shah Shuja was a king no longer, except 'in name, and Elphin¬ 
stone had set his face towards Hindustan, carrying with him the 
materials for a volume, full even now of varied interest, on the 
people and the country which he had visited. 

During the next eighteen years nothing happened in the countries 
beyond the Indus to disquiet the minds of English statesmen, 
whether in India or at home. All fear of a French invasion had 
died out even before Buonaparte’s retreat from Moscow. The 
once great Afghan kingdom w'as well-nigh tom to pieces by in-* 
ternal quarrels and successful revolts. Ranjit Singh, the greatest 
of Sikh princes, had set up as independent ruler of the country 
he had held in the name of an Afghan master. The Tzar of 
Russia had so won upon our good-will by his resolute stand 
against the “ Corsican Ogre,” that the steady progress of Russian 
arms towards the Caspian and the Sea of Aral was regarded in 
England with a careless, even with an approving eye. Persia was 
losing province after province to her Northern assailant; hut, in 
spite of existing treaties, neither the English nor the Indian 
Government could lift up a finger in her behalf. It was not till 
Prince Paskewich had crowned his late successes by preparations 
for a march upon Teheran, that Canning’s Ministry made some 
* Kaye’s “Afghan War;** R&wlinson's “England and Russia in tbe Rust;** 
Marshman’s * * History of India,** &c. 
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effort to stay further bloodshed. By the Treaty of Turkmanchai, 
as signed in 1828, the Shah agreed to forfeit another large slice of 
territory, to grant his Russian conqueror the sole right of keeping 
an armed fleet on the Caspian, and to pay a fine of something like 
four "millions sterling for the costs of a war which his own people 
appear to have provoked. 

Kow it was that Persia’s weakness became England’s oppor¬ 
tunity Under the treaty of 1814, the Shah had claimed our 
help, and many Englishmen held that such claim might fairly 
have been allowed * In order to put the question beyond all 
doubt for the future, the English Government proposed to buy 
themselves out of obligations awkward to discharge and unseemly 
to disavow. Groaning under the weight of his new liabilities, the 
Shah caught at any means of gaining partial relief. In return 
for the payment of tw T o hundred thousand tomans —about £300,000 
—he agreed to expunge from the treaty aforesaid those articles 
which bound lus English friends to aul him m any defensive war. 

By this timo another change w as coming over the spirit of our 
political dreams A government founded on conquest is not less 
liable to recurring panics than a country whose harvests depend 
on the yearly rainfall is liable to recurring droughts. With re¬ 
gard to India, the panic season was once more setting in even 
before Lord W. Bontinck's return home People began to look 
w’ith anxious eyes on the rapid growth of that Muscovite Powder 
which had just dictated peace to Turkey from the ramparts of 
Adrianople, was fast obliterating the last traces of Polish freedom, 
and was carrying its arms or its influence eastward to the very 
borders of 'Afghanistan Under that influence the brave Prince 
Abbas, son of the reigning Shah of Persia, had set forth in 182l», 
to reconquer Khorasiin, in pursuance of a scheme which embraced 
new conquests m Turkistan, and the re-establishment of Persian 
rule in the Afghan provinces of Herat and Kandahar. His death 
in 1833 arrested the march of his son, Prince Mohammad, on 
Herat. But the old Shah himself dying in 1834, Prince Mohammad, 
as his rightful heir and acknowledged successor, found himself 
free to renew the enterprise on which his father had set his heart. 

It soon became clear that the new sovereign cared much less for 
his grandfather’s English friends than for the powerful and push¬ 
ing ally who might help him to repair his country’s fortunes at 
the expense of an Afghan or an Uzbek foe. The “ Key of India,” 

* Among tlie chief supporters of this view were the Puke of Wellington and Sir 
John Malcolm.—Kaye's “ Afghan War." 
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as Hei at was already called by Russophobes and sciolists, bad not 
yet passed out of the hands of its Saduz&i masters into those of 
Dost Mohammad or any other chief of the dominant Bar&ksai 
clan. It was still possessed by Prince Kamran, son of that 
Mahmud Shah, who, after ousting his brother, Shah Shuja, from 
the throne of Kabul, had himself been driven from power by the 
brethren of his murdered Vazir, Fathi Khan.* On hia father’s 
death in 1829, Kamran had succeeded him as ruler of Herat, 
acknowledging the Shah of Persia for his suzerain. ^ His frequent 
raids mto Persian ground gave the new Shah a sufficient handle 
for the chastisement of so troublesome a liege. This, indeed, was 
admitted by our own Minister at Teheran, Sir John McNeil. It 
was not, however, till the middle of 1837, that Mohammad Shah 
began his eventful march upon Kamran’s stronghold. 

By that time the newborn jealousy of Russian intrigues in 
Central Asia, the renewed alarm for the safety of British India, 
the chatter of diplomatists, who saw' everything through other 
people’s eyes, the reports of officers wdio saw only what they “wished 
to see, the distorted gossip of Indian and Afghan bazaars, repro¬ 
duced in English newspapers and pamphlets, the demand of 
English trade for new markets—all conspired to impress a Govern¬ 
ment wrhose foreign policy was guided by Lord Palmerston, with 
the need of taking swift and sweeping precautions against an 
imaginary danger. Beneath all such incentives to a rash and 
meddling policy lurked the magic of an obsolete tradition, bora of 
a time when successive invaders, Afghan, Turk, and Persian 
poured down from the trans-Indus ranges into the plains of 
Hindustan. Because certain things had happened to an India 
torn by internal quarrels, it was thought that they might be 
repeated at any moment under a Government strongly established, 
with its base resting on our natural stronghold, the sea, and with 
all the resources of the powerful British nation at its back. To 
let the Persians become masters of Herat was to throw open the 
gate of India to a Power which clearly made use of Persia as a 
cat’s-paw in furtherance of a grand scheme of conquest ascribed 
to Tzar Peter the Great himself. + 

One of Lord Palmerston’s colleagues in the Ministry was Sir 
John Hobhouse, afterwards known as Lord Broughton, who then 

* He had first been blinded, and afterwards cut to pieces by Mahmud’s orders. 

t An invasion of India formed part of the scheme accredited to Tzar Peter in a 
will which, even had it been genuine, dates from a time when no part of India had 
yet i assed into our hands. 
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8&t as President of the Board of Control. Under his orders, 
transmitted through the Secret Committee of the India House, 
Lord Auckland began to take measures for thwarting Russian 
intrigues m the countries neighbouring his Indian frontier. He 
himself had no wish to meddle more than could be helped in the 
politics of border nations. “ My friend ”—he had w r ritten to Dost 
Mohammad in 183t>—“ you are aware that it is not the practice of 
tbe British Government to interfere in the affairs of other in¬ 
dependent States ” This reference to the Afghan ruler’s quarrel 
with Ranjit Singh, who had -wrested from lnm the old Afghan 
province of Peshawar, Lord Auckland had followed up by a hint 
of his intention to ‘ k depute some gentlemen ” on a commercial 
errand to the Amir’s Court. The leadership of a mission fraught 
with issues which no one at the time foresaw, was entrusted to a 
Captain in the Bombay Army, who had already earned some fame 
as an enterprising traveller and accomplished linguist. In 1830 
Alexander Burnes had set out from Bombay, charged by its 
Governor, Sir John Malcolm, to conduct to Lahdr, by way of the 
Indus, a batch of dray-horses which Lord Ellenborough had sent 
out from England as a present to ltanjit Singli. The jealous, 
sometimes the hostile attitude of the Sind Amirs, who regarded 
the presence of Englishmen on the Indus as a first step to the 
conquest of Sind, delayed the advance of Burnes and his com¬ 
panions for several months.* At length, all dangers surmounted, 
they reached Lahdr, where the jovial old Lion of the Panjab gave 
Burnes a hearty welcome and princely entertainment during his 
stay. 

ArnvingNat Simla, which was fast becoming the usual summer 
retreat of jaded Governors-General, Burnes found m Lord William 
Bcntinck an attentive listener to his tales of past adventure, and 
a ready supporter of his schemes for further exploration. AVifh 
the Cxovernor-General’s sanction he undertook a long and hazardous 
journey hy way of Kabul and Bokhara, back through Persia to 
Bombay. In 1833 he returned homo from Calcutta to publish, 
a lively book of travels, and to become for a time the “ lion” of 
fashionable life. Returning to India in 1835, he was presently 
despatched on a mission to Haidrabad, the capital of Sind. He 
had just prevailed upon the reluctant Amirs to sanction a project 
for surveying the Indus, when Lord Auckland requested him to 
take charge of a commercial mission to the Court of Dost 

* Xt Sind is now gone, since tbe English have seen the river which is the road to 
its conquest,” exclaimed a Saiyid who snw Burnes’s party on their way up. 
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Mohammad. In November, 1836, Bnrnes once more sailed from 
Bombay to “ work ont the policy of opening the River Indus to 
British commerce/' and to keep his eyes open to all that was 
going forward in Afghanistan. 

This scheme of a commercial agency, when mooted two years 
before by Barnes himself, had found small favour with older and 
far more experienced men. St. George Tucker, then chairman of 
the Court of Directors, denounced it as sure to “ degenerate into 
a political agency/* which must sooner or later involve us in ** all 
the entanglements of Afghan politics.’* Sir Charles Metcalfe, who 
had steadily inveighed for years against all attempts, open or covert, 
at interfering with the countries beyond the Indus, once more 
recorded in a Council Minute his Strong objections to the scheme 
propounded by Buraes.* But pressure from many quarters at 
length overbore all wiser counsels at Government House ; and the 
instructions forwarded thence to Bombay left much to the dis¬ 
cretion of an officer whose talents had never been tempered by a 
sound judgment, or much self-control. 

Passing leisure!}- through Sind and the Panjab, Lord Auckland’s 
envoy made bis way under Sikh protection through the Khaibar 
Pass, and in September,-1837, was welcomed into Kabul with all 
the pomp and splendour that Dost Mohammad could afford. That 
able and resolute prince, whose strong hand and cunning brain had 
kept him for eleven years on the throne of Kabul was smarting 
under the failure of all his efforts to regain possession of Peshawar. 
To rescue the fairest province of the old Afghan kingdom from the 
hands of Sikh infidels had become the one purpose which lay next 
his heart, in pursuance of which he would have clinched an alli¬ 
ance even with the heretical Shah of Iran.1' He had already been 
making overtures to Russia, but the arrival at Kabul of an English 
agent who had been his guest there five years before, encouraged 
him to renew his former efforts after a friendly arrangement with 
the masters of India and the good friends of Ranjit Singh. Burnes, 
for his part, lent himself to the Amir’s plans with a readiness 
sharpened by bis dread of Russian influence, and his zeal for 
advancing the interests of his own country in his own way. He 
had come, as he himself w'rote to a private friend, not only to 

# Kaye's “ War m Afghanistan.” Some years before, Metcalfe had condemned 
the scheme of surveying the Indus under cover of a mission to Lahtfr, as “a triok 
unworthy of our Government. M 

t The orthodox SHni Mussulmans of Afghanistan hated the Persian Shiahs as 
cordially some English Churchmen hate Romanists and Protestant Dissenters. 
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41 look after commerce,” but to survey the land, to “ see into 
affairs, and judge of what was to be done hereafter; ” and the 
hereafter, to his thinking, had “ already arrived.”* 

The commercial mission to a country which had no commerce 
worth mentioning was soon put out of sight. Talk about politics 
with the Amir and his counsellors filled its place. Dost Mohammad 
had taken the measure of his frank and lively guest, and agreed 
with cheerfulness to almost every thing which Burnes recom¬ 
mended. He would do anything that the British Government 
desired, if the latter w T ould but use its good offices with Ranjit 
Singh for the restoration of Peshawar, of which the Sikhs had 
so basely robbed him during his struggles with Shah Shuja 
He -would eschew all engagements and intrigues with other 
Powers, would command and even compel Ins brothers at Kan¬ 
dahar to give up all connection wuth Persia, -would even, if need 
were, consent to hold Peshawar as a tributary fief of Laho:\ 
Burnes on the other hand, however pleased with the Amir's 
assurances and confident in his good faith, could make no 
promises in return ; could only hold out a hope that Ran]it Singh, 
already alive to the costliness of his new conquest, might agree 
to placo it under the charge of Dost Mohammad’s brother, Sultan 
Mohammad Khan. To this arrangement the Amir at first 
demurred, as giving unfair advantage to a brother who had 
proved to him both a false friend and a bitter foe. But by the 
end of October he appears, from Burnes’s account, to have resolved 
on swnllow'ing that pill also, if his English friends were so 
minded.t 

Unhappily both Amir and Envoy were reckoning w ithout their 
hosts, the Governor-General and the Maharajah of Labor. What¬ 
ever might have been Lord Auckland's intentions, both of them 
knew the commercial mission to be a mere mask for political 
intrigue; and Dost Mohammad argued fairly enough that a 
Power which sought his friendship w ould be ready to grant him 
something good in return. Burnes believed that his amended 
instructions had placed “ a vast latitude ” in his hands ; he had 
received many proofs of the Amir’s sincerity; and he looked with 
reason upon Dost Mohammad as the foremost man of his day in 
Afghanistan. Granted that a forward policy had become for ns 
the one thing needful, then Burnes’s efforts in that line ought to 
have been seconded by Ins employers, even when of his own 
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authority he offered the Kandahar Chiefs three lakhs of rupees 
(£30,000) if they would break off all connection with Persia, come 
what might. By enabling his envoy to strengthen the hands of 
Dost Mohammad and his brethren, and by putting the needful 
pressure on Ran jit Singh, Lord Auckland would have secured by 
peaceful means all those ends for which, a year later, he rushed 
into an unrighteous and costly w*ar. 

But the Governor-General had already learned to distrust the 
ruler in whom Barnes confided, and Ranjit Singh had no wish to 
yield Peshawar on any conditions to the great Afghan rival whom 
he loved so little and had wronged so much. Having no fixed 
policy of his own, Lord Auckland lent an easy ear to the 
counsels of his chief secretary, William Macnaghten, and of his 
agent on the Satlaj frontier, Captain Claude Wade. The 
latter especially had always shown himself a strong partisan of 
Shah Shuja, who made use of his English asylum at Ludiana 
to concoct schemes for the recovery of his lost throne. Thanks 
to Wade’s encouragement, to Lord W. Bentinck’s ill-timed inert¬ 
ness,* and to the countenance secretly offered by Ranjit Singh, 
the Afghan exile had set out in 1833 on Kis second attempt to 
reconquer Afghanistan. His final defeat by Dost Mohammad at 
Kandahar sent him back to his old asylum to brood over past 
failures, to plot fresh schemes, and to draw from the Indian 
Government the pension which its bounty would not yet with¬ 
hold. 

Disheartened but not quite cast down, Wade still laboured, if 
not for the restoration of Shah Shuja, at least for the dis¬ 
couragement of his thrice victorious foe. Smitten like Burnes 
with the prevalent dread of Russia, he refused to see in a strong 
united kingdom ruled by Dost Mohammad the best possible 
solution of the Central Asian problem. India’s safety was rather 
to be found in the disunion of the Afghan chiefs and the aggran¬ 
dizement of Ranjit Singh. His comments on Burnes’s despatches, 
which passed regularly through his hands, inclined Lord Auck¬ 
land more and more strongly against that officer’s views and 
pleadings on behalf of the Amir.f Burnes was censured for going 
beyond bis instructions, and bidden to withdraw in the best way 
he could his offer of subsidy to the Kandahar chiefs. In a separate 
letter to Dost Mohammad Lord Auckland urged him to give up 
all thoughts of recovering Peshawar, to trust in the good offices 
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of the Indian Government, and to make no treaties with other 
Powers without the sanction of the Governor-General, on pain of 
losing the favour of a Government which had stood between him 
and Ran jit Smgb. 

These letters were written in January, 1838* # By that time a 
strange apparition had begun to vex the Envoy’s soul in the 
shape of a Russian emissary from Orenburg, who arrived at 
Kabul by way of Kandahar. Captain Vitkavitch brought with 
him a letter, probably genuine, from the Tzar, thanking the Amir 
for his friendly overtures and promises to encourage trade between 
Russian subjects and the people of Kabul. It w^as a harmless 
letter enough, but its arrival threw Burnes, for a time, into a 
fever of w ild speculation, wdiich presently cooled down w^hen he 
saw how lightly Dost Mohammad treated the whole affair. The 
Amir received Vitkavitch with the coldest courtesy, and for 
some w T eeks took little notice of him. “ lie still clung,” says 
Kaye, “to the belief that the British Government would look 
favourably upon bis case, and w r as willing to receive a little from 
England rather than much from any other Stale.” Even after the 
receipt of discouraging news from India, he avowed ins readiness 
to accept a compromise, w r hich Wade himself proposed to urge 
upon Ranjit Singh—a compromise wdiich w r ould have consigned 
Peshawar to the joint keeping of Sultan Mohammad and the 
Amir. 

Down to the 21st February, the day when he received Eord 
Auckland’s ungracious letter, Dost Mohammad still looked 
coldly upon the Russian agent, still pressed his own views upon 
the sympathizing but disheartened Burnes. Even then he would 
not wrholly despair. Burnes, though now as hopeless as he had 
once been sanguine, remained some w^eeks longer at his post, 
listening sadly to the pleadings and remonstrances of the A mi r’s 
counsellors, and discussing politics on one occasion with the 
Amir himself. Even as late as March 21, Dost Mohammad wrote 
once more to the Governor-General, who had asked so much from 
him and granted nothing m return, imploring him to “ remedy 
the grievances of the Afghans,” and to give them “ a little en¬ 
couragement and power.” But to this last despairing appeal for 
common justice no answer came, and before the end of April the 
Amirs patience had-worn itself out. One of the Kandahar chiefs 
came on a mission to his brother at Kabul; Vitkavitch rode in 

* They were sent from the Governor-General's camp at Bar&i, in Rohilkhand. 
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state through the streets of that city ; and on the 26th of April, 
Burnes started on his way hack to India. 

It is hard to conceive anything more fatuous than the policy 
pursued at this time by English statesmen towards countries 
lying far beyond our Indian frontier. Well indeed might Dost 
Mohammad’s ministers complain that the Afghans were asked 
to give up all intercourse with Persia, Russia and Turkistdn, 
without receiving any pledge of British protection in return ; 
for the idea of protection from Ran jit Singh was^too absurd to 
be taken seriously. And good cause had they for laughter at the 
panic into which brave English gentlemen were thrown by the 
sound of a Persian march upon Herat, by the arrival of a Persian 
agent at Kandahar or a Russian agent at Kabul; as if none 
but British troops had a right to march anywhere and fight 
anybody; as if friendly intercourse with other than a British 
Government w r ere a crime, and none but English officers could 
presume to conduct a political intrigue under the disguise of a 
commercial mission. Persia also had reason to complain of our 
interference in her quarrel with Herat. The distant phantom of 
Russian aggression had turned our statesmen and diplomatists 
into monomaniacs, deaf to all pleadings of morality and common 
prudence, and was now driving a peace-loving Governor-General 
into a course of folly and wrongdoing which has hardly a 
parallel in English history. 

In spite of past rebuffs, Burnes once more tried to soften Lord 
Auckland’s heart towards the Amir. Early in June, on his way 
down to Lahor, he wrote to Macnaghten a long letter, expounding 
his own view T s of the policy which ought to be adopted if Dost 
Mohammad w r as really to be thrown over. “ But it remains,” he 
went on, “ to bo reconsidered why we cannot act with Dost 
Mohammad. He is a man of undoubted ability, and has at heart 
a high opinion of the British nation ; and if half you must do for 
others were done for him .... he would abandon Russia and 
Persia to-morrow.” And he held it to be “ the best of all policy 
to make Kabul in itself as strong as we can make it, and not 
weaken it by divided forces.” But the last word had already 
been spoken in the Simla Council. The Amir’s doom was sealed 
by Lord Auckland’s minute of the 12th of May. Of three courses 
open to him, as therein stated, the Governor-General chose the 
worst. He would neither abandon the Afghans to their fate, nor 
grant any succour to the Amir of Kabul and his brothers at 
Kandahar; but he would sanction and encourage any movement 
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which our Sikh ally might make upon Kabul in concert with any 
force which Shah Shuja, aided by British officers, might succeed 
in bringing into the field. 

By the end of May, Maonaghten was at Labor, ready to discuss 
with the wily old Sikh ruler, who was even then sinking to his 
grave, the terms of a treaty embodying Lord Auckland’s latest 
plans for the rum of Dost Mohammad. Before the end of June the 
two plotters—for such they were—had completed a Tripartite 
Treaty, modelled on the compact which Ranjit Singh had made 
withJShali Shuja in 1833, when the pensioned exile of Ludiana 
was about to assay one more bootless effort for the recovery of his 
long-lost throne. By this unholy alliance against a ruler who had 
done us no conceivable wrong, whose proffered friendship we had 
deliberately spurned, whose right to govern had been acknow¬ 
ledged by the mass of his Afghan subjects, and confirmed by every 
incident of Ins wise and vigorous rule, the contracting parties 
bound themselves to act together m fulfilment of a purpose which, 
however plausible on the side of Shah Shuja and pardonable 
on that of Ranjit Singh, meant for Englishmen a course of pure 
robbery, pursued under pretexts transparently false. As if to 
crown the insensate wickedness of a policy inspired by a foolish 
dread of Russia, and the fear of offending our Sikh ally, the true 
character of the whole proceeding was erelong veiled from 
English eyes by the Afghan Blue-book of 1839, w r hicli made the 
w r orse appear the better cause by a process of skilful garbling, first 
exposed some years later by the well-known historian of the 
Afghan W ar. Out of Bnrnes’s own letters the compilers of that 
Blue-book^ contrived to show that the Amir of Kabul and his 
kinsmen of Kandahar had from first to last behaved as steady 
and eager foes of the British power. Every w r ord in Burnes’s 
despatches which hinted at the least desire of Dost Mohammad to 
compromise his quarrel wuth Ranjit Singh, or to give up the 
friendship of Persia for that of England; every reason that 
Burnes himself put forward for believing in his royal friend, and 
for counteracting Persia by strengthening the Amir; w^as carefully 
strained out of the published papers. Here a few words, there a 
sentence or a whole paragraph, was left out, and of the gaps thus 
caused not a trace remained. The twenty-four paragraphs of the 
despatch rebuking Burnes for his unauthorized dealings with the 
Kand&har brothers were melted down into three. Even of the 
lettjwr which Burnes wrote in June from Hasan Abdai not a word 
appeared in print to show how strenuously ho still pleaded in 
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behalf of cMb whose doom was already sealed. His own character 
m short quietly slandered away by the same process which 
transformed a friendly neighbour into a determined -foe.* 

In the nd|p treaty nothing was said about any project for help¬ 
ing Shah Shkija with troops furnished by the Indian Government. 
But one article of the treaty imposed on the Sind Amirs the 
payment of a heavy sum to the Shah and his Sikh ally in quit¬ 
tance of all claims which the former might have urged against 
the erewhile vassals of an Afghan king. But saeipg that Sind 
had long since cast off the yoke of Kabul, and that all such claims 
had once been disavowed on the Koran by Shah Shuja himself,*^ 
it was natural that the Amirs should resent this sudden revival of 
an old demand as a piece of shameless extortion on the part of all 
concerned But they had yet to learn the full measure of English 
wrong-doing towards a weak neighbour. 

From Labor Macnaghten hurried back to Ludiana, where Shah 
Shuja received him with a cordiality heightened by expectations 
of what was coming. After two conferences the Shah’s signature 
to the treaty, which promised to replace him on the throne of his 
blind old brother and fellow-exile, Zam&n Shah, was duly 
obtained, and on the 17th of July the English envoy set out 
again for feimla, to discuss with Lord Auckland and his advisers 
the next step to be taken in that wild enterprise to which the 
Indian Government now stood committed. He found the 
Governor-General already prepared to go far beyond the part 
assigned to him by the Tripartite Treaty. Two of Lord Auck¬ 
land’s secretaries, John Colvin and Henry Torrens, were quietly 
pushing him along the slope which led down to a black abyss of 
crime, disaster, and disgrace. 

* A revised edition of the Blue-book was published in 1861. 

1* He had given the Amirs two formal releases written in Kor&ns, signed and 
sealed by himself—(Kaye’s “ Afghan War ”). 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR. 

Early in August, while the Persians were yet encamped before 
Herat, India was alive with preparations for the assemblage of a 
powerful army, by whose aid Shah Shuja was to be borne m triumph 
to Kandahar and Kabul Such was the plan which Lord Auckland 
had now accepted against his own better judgement, without the 
concurrence of his own Council, against the wishes of the Court 
of Directors, against the judgement of great military and political 
sages, of such men for instance as the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Wellesley, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mountstuart Elphinstone, and St 
George Tucker. The Great Duke declared that any movement 
across the InduB to settle the government of Afghanistan would 
result in a “ perennial march into that country.” Lord Wellesley 
inveighed against the folly of occupying a land of “ rocks, sands, 
deserts, ice, and snow ” Metcalfe held that “ the surest way 
to bring Russia down upon ourselves is for us to cross the Indus 
and meddle with the countries beyond it ” In a private letter 
to Burnes, Elphinstone could see no prospect of maintaining 
Shah'Shuja “in a poor, cold, strong, and remote country, among 
a turbulent people like the Afghans,” who would gladly join 
any invader to drive us out. “ I never knew,” he added, “ a close 
alliance between a civilized and an uncivilized State that did not 
end in mutual hatred in three years and Afghan hatred could 
only be embittered by our alliance with Ranjit Singh. Even in 
India the prevalent feeling among our countrymen was dead against 
the policy of setting up a weak-minded, pig-headed prince of the 
Bourbon or Stuart type, who had been spurned out by his own 
people, in the place of a ruler who had held his ground so ably 
against all assailants for twelve years past. The strategic objec¬ 
tions to a Jong march across the deserts of Sind and the rugged 
mountains of Biluchistdn were enhanced by the obvious need of 
forcing the Sind Amirs, in the teeth of existing treaties, to aid the 
passage of our troops through their country, with a due provision of 
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carriage anp supplies. Our hold on the Panjab depended mainly 
on the life W an old drunkard, whose death might be announced 
at any momlnt. Shah Shuja himself had repeatedly avowed his 
unwillingnelp to reappear among his former subjects as a king 
who owed hi& crown to British bayonets and British guns.* 

Nothing, however, could stay the panic-stung zeal of those who 
had aJready decided that Russian scheming could be baffled only 
by the fall of Dost Mohammad. To our troops in Upper India the 
prospect of a campaign in unknown regions promised*an agreeable 
change from the uneventful round of life in cantonments. It 
mattered little with whom they might be going to war, so long as 
fighting brought them a release from daily drills, from office drudg¬ 
ery, a chance of honour, promotion, at the worst of increased pay 
in the field, and prize-money or batta on their return home. On 
the 1st of October Lord Auckland issued from Simla a Manifesto in 
which—to use the words of Sir Herbert Edwardes—“ the views and 
conduct of Dost Mohammad were misrepresented with a hardi¬ 
hood which a Russian statesman might have envied.” f In this 
remarkable document, paralleled only by the manifesto of a later 
viceroy against the son of Dost Mohammad—the Amir of Kabul 
was charged with making “ a sudden and unprovoked attack ” 
on our ancient ally, Ranjit Singh ; with “ urging the most un¬ 
reasonable pretensions ” to Peshawar; with avowing schemes of 
“ aggrandizement and ambition injurious to the security and -peace 
of the frontiers of India,” and with giving “ his undisguised 
support to the Persian designs in Afghanistan,” m utter disregard 
of the views and interests of the British Government. The Persian 
attack on Herat was described as “ a most unjustifiable and cruel 
aggression,” to which the Kanddhar princes had openly lent their 
aid. As the Barakzai brothers were “ ill-fitted under any circum¬ 
stances to aid us in our just and necessary measures of national 
defence,” the Governor-General had determined to espouse the 
cause of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, whose popularity in Afghanistan 
had been already established, and whose power would be sup¬ 
ported “ against foreign interference and factious opposition by 
a British Army.” In accordance with the Tripartite Treaty the 
integrity of Herdt and the independence of the Sind Amirs 
would be guaranteed. After some fine words about freedom of 
commerce, “ the just influence of the British Government ” in 
Central Asia, the establishment of tranquillity on the Western 

* Kaye’* “ War in Afghanistan ; ” Durand’s “ First Afghan War.” 

f ot Sir Henry Lawrence.” 
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frontier, and so forth, Lord Auckland promised that, as soon as 
the independence and integrity of Afghanistan had been estab¬ 
lished under Shah Shuja, the British Army would be withdrawn. 

How false were some of these statements, how misleading nearly 
all, the reader has already seen Dost Mohammad made no un¬ 
provoked attack upon Ran]it Singh, urged no unreasonable pre¬ 
tensions, persisted only in earnest efforts to win our friendship on 
almost any terms. The Shah of Persia had ample cause for march¬ 
ing against Herat, and had he succeeded, that city would have 
been made over to the Kandahar princes, who would have held 
it in the interests of their Barakzai brother reigning at Kabul. 
Shah Shuja’s popularity existed only in his own boastful utter¬ 
ances, and m the assumptions of a few credulous partisans. The 
very opening statement of the Manifesto, that Lord Auckland's 
orders for the assemblage of an army had been issued with the 
concurrence of the Supreme Council, was a Bimple falsehood, 
for the members of that Council sent home a formal remon¬ 
strance against the consummation of a policy on which their 
opinions had never been recorded. In fairness to Lord Auckland 
it may be granted that he viewed the jphole question through a haze 
of fear, suspicion, and prejudice, which blinded him alike to the 
perilous folly and the marvellous injustice of the game which some 
of his advisers were bent on playing 

All through September and October regiments and batteries 
were marching from their several stations towards the sandy plain 
of the Satlaj at Firozpur, while a separate column of troops from 
Bombay was preparing to cross the water to the coast of Sind 
Before the Bengal troops had reached their common camping- 
ground, Lord Auckland had publicly announced on the 8th of 
November the retreat of the Persian army from Herdt. After 
a siege of nearly ten months, conspicuous for the splendid courage 
and self-reliance with which Eldred Pottinger, a young officer of 
the Bombay Artillery, inspired and virtually conducted the de¬ 
fence, Mohammad Shah had broken up his camp on the 9th of 
September and begun his march back to Teheran. Alarmed by 
the news of a landing effected by 500 Bombay Sepoys on an 
island in the Persian Gulf, news which rumour magnified into an 
armed invasion of Persia itself, and warned by Colonel Stoddart, 
Macneil’s envoy to his camp, of the measure® planned by the 
British Government for compelling him to raise the siege, the 
Shah had at length agreed to meet our wishes by throwing up an 
enterprise which had cost him heavily both in money and men. 
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E^tom that moment Lord Auckland was left without a decent 
excuse for sending a British army into Afghanistan. There was 
nothing more to fear from Russian aggression masked by Persian 
arms. It was easy then to draw back from a foolhardy enterprise, 
to which nothing in the Tripartite Treaty had committed ns; 
against which Shah Shuja had so often protested, and towards 
which no solid help could be expected from Ranjit Singh ; for our 
shrewd “ ancient ally ” would certainly have refused a passage for 
our troops across his territory into the passes that led straight to 
Kabul. But Lord Auckland’s hour of repentance had not yet 
come. The same General Order which announced the safety of 
Herat, informed the world that the intended expedition would still 
be carried out, with a view to the establishment of a friendly power 
m Eastern Afghanistan, and of “a permanent barrier against 
schemes of aggression upon our north-west frontier.” 

By the last week of November the army of the Indus, 14,000 
strong, with about 6,000 of Shah Shuja’s levies officered by our 
own countrymen, had assembled at Firdzpur under Sir Henry 
Fane, Commander-m-Cliief for Bengal. But that fine old soldier 
no longer cared to command an army about to be reduced in 
numbers, and destined for a smaller object than the relief of 
Herat Ill-health and other causes decided him to resign his post 
and prepare for his homeward voyage. Of the troops assembled 
under his orders one column, about 9,500 strong, commanded by 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, was at once warned for active service, 
while the remainder were to be held in reserve at Ludiana and 
Firdzpur. The command of a Bombay column, 5,600 strong, was 
entrusted to Sir John Keane, who was to take command of the 
whole force as soon as the two columns came together. The 
Shah’s contingent would make its own way through Sind in some 
sort of concert with Willoughby’s division. 

A grand meeting at Firdzpur between the Governor-General 
and the one-eyed Lion of the Panj&b served as a showy prelude 
to the serious business on which we had embarked so lightly. 
Reviews, festivities, and splendid pageants lit up the close of 
November, and the first days of the following month* On the 
10th December Cotton’s army began its march down the left bank 
of the Satlaj towards Sind, encumbered by a train of 30,000 
camels, and 38,000 camp-followers. The roundabout course 
selected for its advance to Kandahar and Kabul, by way of Sakhar 
and the Bol&n Pass, lay through more than a thousand miles of 
* The meat beautiful season of the year in Upper India,, cold and bright, 
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ill-watered plains and rugged mountains, peopled either by law¬ 
less tribes or ill-wishers to our rule. From the first its progress 
depended partly on its own supplies, partly on such help as 
the rulers of the country traversed could be induced to aiford. 
For the latter purpose it became needful to employ the usual 
methods adopted by the strong towards the weak. The friendly 
Kh&n of Bhawalpur had to be bullied and lectured by our political 
agents into furnishing the supplies demanded for our troops. .To¬ 
wards the reluctant Amirs of Sind yet stronger measures had to 
be' taken. It was no time to stand on scruples, to respect the 
faith of treaties which the need of the moment had rendered 
obsolote. Colonel Pottinger, our Resident at Haidrabad, informed 
the Amirs that “ the article of the treaty ”—made in 1832—“ which 
prohibits the using $>f the Indus for the conveyance of military 
stores must necessarily be suspended during the course of these 
operations.” They w r ere threatened wdth the loss of their “-in¬ 
dependence, if not of their rule,” m the event of resistance to our 
demands, or of any further intrigues with Persia. With a brutal 
frankness worthy of Napoleon, they were assured that “ neither 
the ready powder to crush and annihilate them, nor the wull to call 
it into action, was wanting, if it appeared requisite, however re¬ 
motely, for the safety of the Anglo-Indian Empire, or frontier.” 
Under the pressure applied by Burnes, Pottinger, and Macnaghten, 
backed up by the stronger persuasions of an actual march m force 
on their own capital, and of the Wellesley's attack on Karachi, 
the hapless Princes yielded to their hard fate. The island- 
fortress of Bakhar on the Indus, between Sakhar and Rohri, was 
surrendered for the time into British keeping ; the tribute money 
assigned to Shah Shuja under the Tripartite Treaty was at 
length paid over; and on the 6th February, 1839, the Amirs 
agreed by a new' treaty to pay three lakhs a year for the support 
of a small British garrison in Sind. 

That difficulty thus got over, Keane resumed his march from 
Kotri up the right bank of the Indus, while Cotton, retracing his 
steps to Rohri, made the best of his way across the river to 
Shaikapur, where the Shah’s force had long been waiting for 
him. From Shaikapur on the 22nd of February Cotton’s force set 
out for Dadar, near the Boldn Pass, on a dreary march of 171 
miles, 96 of which lay through a broad desert, dotted by a few 
Tillages, and almost barren alike of water and forage even of the 
poorest sort.* No attempt had been made to store up supplies 
* Durand’s “ First Afghan War.” 
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befoiehand along the road for a force which, including camp- 
followers, numbered 80,000, besides 3,000 horses and 30,000 
camels. By the 10th of March Cotton found himself at D&dar 
with an army weakened by sickness, and further disabled by heavy 
losses in camels, horses, baggage, and camp-followers. After a 
few days' rest his troops on the 16th began their toilsome march 
up the stony gorges of the Boldn Pass, which wound for sixty 
miles through the desolate mountain-barrier that divides Sind 
from Biluchistan. Hundreds of camels fell dead or dying during 
the seven days that passed before the troops emerged into the 
welcome verdure of the Shal Valley. Biluchi marauders harassed 
the rear brigade, and lost no opportunity of plundering the baggage. 
Three days later Keane reached Kwatta, in the highland valley of 
Shal, where his tired, half-starved soldiers had to await the arrival 
of the Bombay column and Shah Shuja’s troops. 

By the 6th of April the combined forces were encamped around 
Kwatta, under the chief command of Sir John Keane. With a 
total loss of 20,000 camels, of much baggage, and many camp- 
followers, they had got thus far on the road to Kabul, only to find 
themselves placed on half rations before they had entered on the 
real business of the campaign. The scanty supplies obtainable 
from the Shal valley were soon exhausted, and the Khan of Kalat, 
whose country yielded little grain and only a few thousand sheep, 
could do little to help us, even if he would. Nothing remained 
but to push on to Kandah&r through a tumbled sea of bare, bleak, 
ril gg e< l hills, cloven by a pass shorter, but not less formidable, than 
the Bolan. The guns, great and small, were dragged by sheer 
strength of human will and muscle up the stony steeps of the snow¬ 
capped Khojak. Happily no enemy, except stray groups of 
marauding Afghans or Biluchis, disputed our advance; but the 
loss of baggage, tents, camels, and warlike stores was very great, 
and both men and horses were worn out with hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue, when on the 26th of April the main body arrived before 
Kandahar.* 

On the 4th of May the last of the Bombay troops came into 
camp in the fertile valley on which stands the capital of Western 
Afghanistan. The Kandahar chiefs had fled from that city at the 
first sounds of a British advance from Kwatta. On the 8th a 
grand parade was got up in honour of Shah Shuj&, whose previous 
entrance into the city had been hailed, according to Macnaghten, 
with “ feelings nearly amounting to adoration.” No such feelings 
* In one march alone the cavalry brigade lost fifty-eight horses. 
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certainly displayed themselves on the 8th of May, when barely a 
hundred Afghans came to witness the ceremony of installing their 
new king. Whatever liking the people of Kandahar might have 
retained for a son of Ahmad Shah was cooled, if not quenched, by 
the sight of those Farangi invaders, whose bayonets had brought 
him home.* 

After a halt of two months, Keane, on the 27th of June, pur¬ 
sued his march towards Ghazni, leaving a sufficient garrison at 
Kandahar, and leaving also the heavy guns which be had brought 
thither with so much difficulty through the Bolan and Khojak 
Passes. On the 21st of July his troops came within sight of 
the famous stronghold whence the terrible Mahmud, more than 
eight centuries earlier, had issued forth again and again to over¬ 
throw the armies and harry the plains of Hindustan Too late 
Keane discovered the real strength of the place which he had 
been taught to regard as indefensible. But time was precious, 
provisions were running short, and in his camp were skilful and 
daring engineers and soldiers ready for any desperate work. 
Guided by information received from a nephew of Host Moham¬ 
mad, the Chief Engineer, Thompson, proposed to blow in the 
Kabul Gate and carry the fortress by a sudden assault. His plan 
was accepted with all its hazards. In the early dawn of the 23rd 
of July, an explosion party, led by Henry Hurand, laid the powder- 
bags and fired the train At a given signal Denme’s stormers 
poured through the broken gate, Sale’s column followed close 
upon their steps, and after a little hand-to-hand fighting, Ghazni 
was won. The enemy fled from the citadel in wild panic, and 
their leader, Prince Haidar, a son of Dost Mohammad, fell a 
prisoner into our hands f 

This bold, though hazardous, stroke sealed, fora time, the fate 
of Dost Mohammad. He had sent his son, Akbar Khan, to 
hinder the advance of an army which Prince Timur, son of 
Shah Shuj&, was leading with the help of Colonel Wade through 
the Khaibar Pass to Jalalabad. Akbar was now recalled to aid in 
the defence of Kabul. The Amir himself would have made one 
last stand at Argandi, twenty-five miles from Kabul on the 
Ghazni road. He implored his followers on the Kordn to be true 

• “None of his own conn try men,’’ says Sir Gh Lawrence, “came in to pledge 
their allegiance, and the country was clearly against us ”—(“ Forty Tears’ Service m 
India”). 

*t* The story of the assault as told by Durand himself shows how fearfully narrow 
was the line that separated success from failure. 
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to Iheir salt a little longer ; to join him in “ one last charge against 
those Farangi dogs/’ But they had no heart for what seemed a 
losing game, and Akbar returne d only to cover hiB father’s flight 
into the wilds of the Hindu Kush. Even then the fears or the 
malice of the Amir’s persecutors dogged his steps. A small body 
of Indian and Afghdn horsemen, led by the dashing James Outram, 
rode off in hot chase of the royal fugitive. But the treachery of 
Haji Khan, the Afghan leader, who acted as guide to the hunting- 
party, thwarted all their best efforts ; and when Outram reached 
Bamian on the Balkh frontier, Dost Mohammad was still some 
marches ahead on his way to Bokhara.* 

On the 7th of August Shah Shuja, glittering with jewels and 
mounted on a white charger, was,escorted m triumph by Keane’s 
troops through the streets of Kabul into his citadel-palace, the 
Bala Hissar No sounds or signs of popular welcome heralded 
his approach ; of those who came out to stare at the passing show T , 
hardly one greeted his new sovereign with a common salaam. “ It 
was more ” says Kaye, “ like a funeral procession than the entry 
of a king into the capital of his restored dominions.” 

The usual honours and rewards were bestowed by a grateful 
Government on their victorious troops. Sir John Keane obtained 
his peerage, Macnaghten a baronetcy, and Wade a knighthood. 
The same honour had already been allotted to Burnes, who con¬ 
sented to serve for a time under Macnaghten, now established as 
Resident at the Shah’s Court The moment seemed to have come 
when the Army of the Indus might withdraw" from Afghan terri¬ 
tory in accordance wdth the pledges of the Simla Manifesto. But 
neither to Sir William Macnaghten nor to Lord Auckland did 
such a means of escape from a false position recommend itself. 
The death of Ranjit Singh in June removed one solid guarantee 
for the good behaviour of our Sikh allies, and Shah Shuja was 
loath to dispense with the aid of British bayonets w r hile Dost 
Mohammad remained at large. The demon of Russophobia 
hungered for yet more victims, and the Nemesis of our wrong¬ 
doing had already begun its work. Lord Auckland decided to 
withdraw a part of the invading army, leaving strong garrisons at 
Kand&har and Kabul, Ghazni and Jalalabad. 

In the middle of September the Bombay column under General 
Wiltshire began its homeward march. On its way down to Sind 
it was ordered by Macnaghten to occupy Kalat in requital of 

* It may have been fortunate for the hunters that they missed their prey, for the 
Amir's escort stiJl numbered some 2,000 staunch Afghans. 
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Mehr&b Khan’s alleged disloyalty and bad faith. This sentence 
against a ruler guilty only of powerlessness to restrain his turbu¬ 
lent subjects was duly carried out. On the 15th of October 
Kalat was stormed and captured, after a desperate struggle, in 
which the brave old Khan and his chief officers fell, fighting 
stubbornly to the last. By that time Keane himself with the 
scanty residue of the Bengal troops was quietly marching down to 
Peshawar by way of Jalalabad and the Khaibar Pass. He had 
hardly emerged from the gloomy gorges of the Sulaiman Hills 
when the highlanders of the Khaibar renewed their late attache 
upon the little garrison of Ali Masjid, a fort commanding the 
eastern outlet from the Pass. After some lively skirmishing, 
checked by the arrival of succours from Peshawar and Jalalabad, 
the Khaiban guardians of the Pass were induced by Macnagh- 
ten’s agent. Captain Mackeson, to refrain from further molestation 
in return for a yearly subsidy of £8,000 * 

One step m a foolish course invariably leads to many more. 
We had replaced Shah Shuja on the throne whence he had been 
driven nearly thirty years before. The “ military promenade ” to 
Kabul had been achieved at some cost to the Treasury, but with 
no great loss of soldiers’ lives. But to conquer the country was 
one thing, to assure its acquiescence in a rule propped up by 
foreign bayonets was quite another. The Afghans are a proud, 
war-loving, bigoted, unruly people, always ready to quarrel among 
themselves, to take up arms for revenge or mere plunder, to cany 
on blood-feuds between tribe and tribe, family and family, for 
generations But they are just as ready to combine on fit occa¬ 
sion against invaders of an alien race and a hostile creed. These 
Montenegrins of Central Asia might be cowed for the moment into 
sullen submission to overwhelming force. But how long would 
that submission last after the withdrawal of half that force, and 
the scattering of the remainder over a country larger than Spain, 
more rugged than Switzerland itself ? 

For a time, indeed, things went on smoothly enough, with some¬ 
thing of “ the torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” If the 
Shah reigned, Macnaghten and his officers governed. Our soldiers 
acted as the Shah’s police ; English officers made their voices heard 
in the civil government; English gold was freely spent towards 
the maintenance of the new rule. Macnaghten’s fussy ambition, 
spurred on by a consuming dread of Russia, knew no curb. He 

* Durand s “First Afghan War.” A certain amount of black mail had been 
|Mid to the clansmen of the Khaibar by successive rulers at K&bul. 
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hajl already sent Major D’Arcy Todd to Her&t in order to improve 
ouj^ new-born friendship for the villanons Shah KAmr&n, who 
agreed for a heavy bribe to do all that was asked of him, while 
he and his like-minded Minister, Yar Mohammad, quietly in- 
trigued against us at Teheran. Todd in his turn despatched 
Captain James Abbott to the Usbek Khan of Khiva, the Kharism 
of an older day, lying between the Oxub and the Sea of Aral. The 
Khan, who was momently dreading a Russian invasion from 
Orenburg in requital for the raids of his man-stealing Turkomans, 
listened courteously to the Englishman’s overtures and presently 
deputed him on a mission of amity to the Tzar himself. Captain 
Richmond Shakespeare, who replaced Abbott at Khiva, had the 
pleasure of conducting to Orenburg four hundred Russian slaves 
whom the Khan had found it politic to set free It was for¬ 
tunate for these pfbor fellows that their deliverance from a cruel 
bondage preceded the utter collapse of the expedition which 
Perofski led out from the Caspian towards Khiva in November, 
1839 * 

Another emissary, the ill-starred Arthur Conolly, was sent off 
m the following year to Kokan, another of those Khanate or 
Settled States that fringe or dot the vast expanse of rolling plain 
or steppes wateied mainly by two rivers, the Sir and the Amu, the 
Jaxartes and Oxns of former days ; and thinly peopled by roving 
tribes of Turkomans, Usbeks, Kirghiz, and other branches of the 
great Mongol race. It was from Kokan, then called Firghdna, 
that Babar had issued three centuries before to found, after many 
strange turns of fortune, the Moghal Empire of Hindustan From 
Kokan the eager, high-souled Conolly afterwards went on ta 
Bokhara, another of the Khanats aforesaid, in hopes of rescuing 
Macneil’s envoy, Colonel Stoddart, from the long and cruel im¬ 
prisonment to which the merciless tyrant then ruling the central 
seat of great Timur’s empire had doomed the victim of his own 
indiscretions and th© Amir’s invincible distrust. Macnaghten for 
his part would have used stronger measures to secure Stoddart’s 
release ; but Lord Auckland’s courage would not go the length 
of ordering a campaign in the heart of Central Asia in behalf 
of an agent who utterly refused to owe his freedom to the inter¬ 
vention of a Russian Elchi. Conolly’s arrival served only to in¬ 
flame the Amir’s ill-feeling towards the conquerors of Afghanistan. 

* Perofski's columns set oat from Orenburg just as winter was setting in. Cold 
and hardship stopped him short in ths middle of the steppes, and sent him baek 
with heavy losses in men and camels. 
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The letters he had written to the Qneen of England remained un¬ 
answered ; and Dr Lord’s aggressive doings in the regions border¬ 
ing the Oxns had filled him with fresh alarm, now deepened by 
the approach of an English stranger from the hostile Khanat of 
Kokan. Conolly reached Bokhara only to become a prisoner in 
the hands of a potentate from whose mercy he had nothing to 
hope. 

In Doctor Lord of the Company’s Medical Service the Governor- 
General’s Envoy had found a willing helpmate in the unprofitable 
game of sowing the wind. In the autumn of 1839 Macnaghten had 
sent Lord with a few hundred Sepoys and six light guns to keep the 
peace in the Afghan country beyond the Hindu Kush. Lord kept 
it for a time by a display of force and folly which could only issue 
in fresh embroilments. The deposition of a petty chief in the 
Saigan Valley provoked the ill-will of the neighbouring Usbek 
chiefs, and converted the Khan of Bokhara from Dost Mohammad’s 
jailer into his ally. Set free by the very hands that had lately 
doomed him to a hopeless imprisonment, the fugitive Amir of 
Kabul straightway set himself to renew the fight for his lost 
kingdom His old friend, the Chief of Kulum, who had sheltered 
him and his family on their flight from Kabul, readily gave him 
what help he could. The Usbeks flocked by thousands to the 
standard of a leader who hoped to rid the country of the hated 
infidel, and whose name had still the power to draw over to his 
side a large number of Afghan soldiers serving under the British 
flag. 

For Dost Mohammad, however, the hour of triumph was not 
yet come. By the middle of September, 1839, the brave Colonel 
Denme had taken command of the reinforced troops at Bannan. 
With 300 sabres, 500 bayonets, and two guns, he marched out on 
the 18th against Dost Mohammad’s G,O00 horse and foot. The fire 
of Mackenzie s guns and the bold advance of our sturdy Gorkhas 
and Sepoys soon threw the enemy into utter confusion, while 
Hart’s and Anderson’s troopers turned the confusion into a hope¬ 
less rout. Dost Mohammad with his two sons, Akbar and Afzal 
Khan, and a small remnant of his followers, fled over the hills east¬ 
ward into the Kohistan, where he could still hope for aid from 
many of the chiefs who had just been tendering a feigned sub¬ 
mission to the new ruler. To watch his movements and counteract 
his designs, a force was despatched from Kabul under Sale and 
Burnes, who harassed the country of the hostile chiefs, taking 
some of their forts, destroying their villages, and beating up their 
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cafeips. At Par wand 4ra, on the 2nd of November, Sale oame up 
wilh Dost Mohammad himself, strongly posted on the rough ground 
slowing up to the adjacent hills. Before Sale’s advance the enemy 
kept retreating. The British commander pushed his cavalry for¬ 
ward from both flanks to cut off the retreat. Two squadrons of 
the 2nd Bengal Cavalry soon came within easy reach of two hundred 
Afghan horsemen whom Dost Mohammad was leading off the field. 
Turning at his command, the Afghans prepared to meet their 
pursuers. Fraser gave the word to charge ; but hi^. men, smitten 
with unaccountable panic, wavered, fell back, and fled like scared 
sheep Thus deserted, these few English officers dashed on into 
the enemy’s ranks, resolved to hew their way through or die. Three 
of them, including Dr. Bord, were killed, and two severely wounded. 
Among the few sarvivors was Fraser himself, who, covered with 
blood, his sword-arm disabled, rode up to Sale and calmly reported 
his men’s misconduct For a time the Afghans defiantly kept 
their ground until the advance of our guns and infantry warned 
them quietly to withdraw. 

With characteristic rashness Burnes at once wrote off to Mac- 
naghten, urging him to recall Sale’s force and concentrate all his 
troops at Kabul. An hour or two after the receipt of this letter, 
as the envoy was returning from his evening ride, an Afghan 
horseman rode up and told him that the Amir, Dost Mohammad, 
■was close at hand. In another moment the Amir himself came 
up, dismounted, and offered his sword to Mafcnaghten, whose pro¬ 
tection he claimed as one who had met his foes in fair fight, but 
felt the uselessness of further resistance. Returning the sword 
to its owner, the envoy begged him to remount, and they rode* 
together into Kabul, the Amir talking freely by the way about his 
late adventures, and asking many questions concerning those of 
his family who had already found safe shelter in the hands of our 
countrymen. During his stay at Kabul the captive Barakzai was 
treated with every courtesy, not only by the leading officers of the 
garrison, who admired him as much as they despised Shah Shuja, 
but above all by the same Macnaghten who had just been propos¬ 
ing to set a price upon the Amir’s head, and had lately written to 
Lord Auckland that “ no mercy should be shown to the man who 
is the author of all the evils that are now distracting the 
country.”♦ In a very different strain did the envoy now address 
his chief, pleading for liberal treatment of the noble prisoner, 
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who, on the 12th of November, was to set out for Ludiana In 
charge of a strong escort commanded by Sir Willoughby Cotton. 
“ The Shah had no claim on us ; we had no hand in depriving him of 
his kingdom, whereas we ejected the Dost, who never offended us, 
in support of our policy of which he is the victim.”* Such were 
the words in which Macnaghten described the very policy which 
he had been among the first to advocate, and the most resolute to 
carry out. 

Thus far, at any rate, the great game he loved to talk of had 
not greatly prospered. All his bribes, and all Todd’s arguments, 
had failed to reconcile Prince Kamran to the proposed admission 
of a British contingent into Herat More than once had Mac¬ 
naghten urged the Governor-General to annex Herat by force, 
and to punish the perfidy of the Sikhs, whose emissaries were at 
work-in the Bala Hissar itself, by occupying Peshawar, if not the 
whole of the Punjab. But calmer counsels prevailed at Calcutta, 
and the envoy had to chew the cud of his annoyance at all such 
proofs of a “ drivelling beneath contempt.” He could only sigh 
for “a Wellesley or a Hastings,” as if either of those statesmen 
would have lent himself for one moment to the mad enterprises 
of a political fanatic, who saw nothing but the goal of his wild 
desires. 

Meanwhile troubles had arisen in other districts held or 
traversed by our troops. The hardy Ghilzai tribes of the hill- 
country between Ghazni and Kandahar, who had never brooked 
a ruler, Afghan or other, for ages past, and who lived mainly 
on plunder and heavy tolls wrung from passing caravans, now 
saw their freedom endangered, their old rights and perquisites 
curtailed by the white-faced strangers, who bore themselves like 
masters in a land that was not, that never should be, theirs, In 
the spring of 1840 some two or three thousand of these proud 
highlanders charged fiercely at the guns and Sepoys of Anderson’s 
little force, which Nott had sent forth against them from 
Kandahar. Swept down by showers of grape, their horsemen 
checked again and again by Spence’s bayonets, the assailants 
sullenly withdrew, leaving two hundred dead on the field. Nott’s 
energy in other directions improved the lessons taught by this 
defeat, and inclined the Ghilzai chiefs to accept the bargain which 
Macnaghten at length saw fit to offer. For a yearly subsidy of 

* Marsh man ’b “ History of India.’ 1 From Ludiana he waB Bent on to Calcutta, 
where he became the honoured guest of the Governor-General, and often played at 
sheas with Miss Eden 
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463,000 they agreed to refrain from attacking convoys and othei - 
wise disturbing the peace of the highways. 

About the same time serious risings of Marri, K&kar, and other 
Biluchi tribes were reported from all parts of the country between 
Kwatta and Kal&t. Several small bodies of British and Shah’s 
Sepoys suffered terrible mishaps from foes who knew how to take 
them at a disadvantage. Kwatta itself was for a moment in 
imminent danger of assault. The new Khan of Kalat, our own 
nominee, was driven from his throne by a successful, revolt among 
his own subjects, headed by the son of that Mehrab Khan who 
had died fighting the year before m defence of his capital and his 
throne. Even at Dadar, on the Sind side of the Bolan Pass, the 
courage of our troops was sharply tested in repelling a fierce 
attack led by the same prince, Nasir Khan. Not till November 
was Kalat re-occupied by some of Nott’s troops. A month later 
Nasir Khan, after a crushing defeat from Marshall’s column, found 
himself a helpless fugitive in the wilds of Biluchist&n.* Once 
more there seemed for the moment a lull in the affairs of Shah 
Shuja’s kingdom. Macnaghten’s sanguine spirit mistook the lull 
for a settled calm. In spite of appearances, of warnings from 
many quarters, from soldiers, for instance, like Nott, and 
“ politicals ” like Todd and Rawlinson, the Envoy still pinned his 
faith on Shah Shujd as the ablest man in his kingdom, and the 
most loyal of allies; still fondled his absurd belief in the power 
of British gold and bayonets to reconcile" Shah Shuja’s country¬ 
men to the rule of a mere puppet, surrounded and set in play by 
worthless favourites and the hired tools of foreign infidels. He 
would not hear a word said against the Shah, whom Nott and* 
other competent observers already accused of plotting with his 
fellow-tribesmen to get rid of his English friends. Had his 
avowed wishes been always equal to commands, Nott himself, the 
ablest officer in the country, the man who by right of merit and 
long service ought to have replaced Cotton at Kabul, would have 
been summarily recalled from Kandahar. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BURSTING OF THE AFGHAN BUBBLE. 

T5e i ?ore the end of 1840, the lull of which we have spoken had 
begun to stir and freshen towards a gale.- A rule administered by 
greed} T upstarts and enforced by the presence of foreign bayonets 
drove even the Shah’s most powerful adherents into secret plot¬ 
ting, erelong into open revolt. A policy which excluded the 
Khans or chiefs of his own Duram tribe from all their former 
power and influence could not but deepen the growing disaffection. 
They had borne much in hopes of an early end to the sojourn of 
Rntish troops ami officers in their sovereign’s country But that 
end seemed no nearer now than a year ago. One of the chiefs, 
named Aktar Khan, had a special grudge against the government 
which had rejected his claims to the lordship of Zamindawar. 
Summoning his followers to the field, he gained, on December 
29, a signal victory over the royalist troops. But a few days 
later the force which Nott had sent out against him from Kan¬ 
dahar drove the insurgents with heavy loss from their position, 
and the snows of winter sent the survivors back for a time to 
the shelter of their own homes In the following February, 
Macnaghten, writing from Jalalabad, declared the present tran¬ 
quillity of the whole country to be “ perfectly miraculous,” as if 
an Afghan winter could not of itself explain the seeming marvel. 

The miraculous tranquillity disappeared with the melting of the 
winter snows. Even in February Colonel Shelton had been pre¬ 
paring to lead a force from Kabul against bodies of insurgents 
in the neighbouring country. In March the storming of a small 
fort in the Tarnak Valley and the measures taken for strengthen¬ 
ing our post at Kalat-i-Ghilzai provoked a formidable mustering of 
the Ghilzai tribes around Kandahar. On the 9th of May they 
attacked a strong convoy marching towards Kalat-i-Ghilzai under 
one of Nott’s best officers, Colonel Wymer. After five hours of 
sharp fighting with our disciplined Sepoys and well-served guns, 
the enemy drew off their shattered forces, and left the road free 
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for the victors’ advance. By that time Aktftr Khftiii wlio bad 
meanwhile sworn allegiance to the Shah, had been emboldened 
by promises of secret aid from Herat to renew the game of armed 
insurrection. His Durani clansmen rallied to his standard, eager 
for plunder and revenge. Woodburn’s troops advancing to the 
Helmand early in July, had to sustain a long day’s fight with a 
numerous and resolute foo; a fight in which his own progress was 
Borely hindered by the cowardice or the treachery of the Shah’s 
Janb&z horse, before his wearied soldiers knew themselves masters 
of the field. 

Six weeks later the Janbaz retrieved their character in a success¬ 
ful fight between Griffin’s column and some 5,000 of Aktar Khan’s 
Duranis, strongly posted behind the garden walls of Kh&wind. 
Safdar Jang, a son of Shah Shuja, led his horsemen boldly to 
the charge of a foe already yielding ground, and turned their dis¬ 
order into utter rout. Once more there set in a lull which deceived 
no one at Kand&har. Macnaghten, however, could not help 
crowing over the “ cheering prospects ” which met liis deluded 
eyes. “ From Mukur to the Khaibar Pass all is content and 
tranquillity, and wherever we Europeans go, we are received with 
respect and attention and welcome.” 

Tho Afghans he looked upon as perfect children, who ought to 
be treated as such. The Durani chiefs were only pouting for the 
loss of power which they did not know how to use, and which 
had therefore been transferred to scholars of our own choice. 
“ If we put our naughty boy in the corner, the rest will bo 
terrified.” In other words, if Aktar IChan could only be caught 
and hanged by way of example, his followers would cease to 
trouble us any more.'*' As for Shah Shuja, he was “ deservedly 
popular ” with all classes except tho Khans, who were “ too con¬ 
temptible to be cared about.” 

Very different was the view which a cooler-headed, keener-eyed 
critic took of the position. Nott was no courtier to suit his 
phrases to his company, but a brave, blunt soldier, with a quick 
temper and a cool, wise head. The Envoy he regarded as a 
mischievous enthusiast, and his staff of politicals as a set of 
meddlesome bunglers whose conduct had “ ruined our cause, and 
bared the throat of every European in this country to the sword 
and knife of the revengeful Afghan and bloody Biluch.” Unless 
several regiments were quickly sent up, not a man, he thought, 

* Durand’s “First Afghan War ;** Kaye’s “ War in Afghanistan.” 
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would be “ left to note the fate of his comrades.” “ Nothing b 
force,” he added, “ will ever make them submit to the hati 
Shah Shuja, who is most certainly as great a scoundrel as ev 
lived.”* The old soldier’s sweeping strictures on a class of office 
whosea^al was not always tampered by sound judgment or pra 
tiea^training covered a certain kernel of hard truth. Nott 
^rfimate of the Shah himself tallied nearly enough, when stripp* 
of all superlatives, with that formed by Major Rawlinson. Ho 
far the actual future verified his forecast, the reader may be le 
to judge for himself. His desire for more troopB reflected tl 
very feeling implied in Macnaghten’s own words: “We mu 
have force; we have abandoned all hope of forming a nation 
army.” 

On the 20th o£ August, 1841, the Envoy, in a private lettc 
declared that the country was “ perfectly quiet from Dan 
Beersheba.” He who thus wrote was even then arranging wi 
Nott for the despatch of a strong force from Kandahar to chasti 
insurgents in the North-Western Provinces. Nott himself 
September took command of a column whose strength overaw« 
resistance. One chief alone, Akram Khan, refused to come i 
Hunted down by an English officer under the guidance of a trai 
orous Afghan, the unlucky Khan was captured, brought back 
Kandahar, and handed over to Prince Timur, who, prompted 1 
Macnaghten, had him blown from a gun. “ Revenge and wrong 
says the poet, “ bring forth their kind.” The Nemesis of violen 
and wrong-doing was already dogging the steps of our doom< 
countrymen in Afghanistan. In his eagerness to “ make an e 
ample of one naughty boy,” Macnaghten displayed once more th 
tigerish instinct which lurks in the nature of most men. I 
forgot that he had to reckon with a whole nation of tige 
ready at a moment’s notice to spring upon their destined prey. 

For the moment, however, nothing disturbed the Envoy’s pea 
of mind. His attempts, indeed, to make British infiuen 
supreme in Herat had been thwarted some months before 1 
Todd’s withdrawal thence, and the consequent withholding of 1 
usual subsidy from Prince Kamran. In Bokhara, Stoddart aj 
Conolly still languished helpless in unseemly bonds. Aktar Kh 
was still at large, and Dost Mohammad’s ablest son, Akbar, h 
found a safe shelter in tho highlands of Bamian; hut for t 
moment there w as no enemy in the open field. The Russians hi 
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abandoned their march on Khiva. “ The noses of the Dartni chiefs 
had been brought to the grindstone,** and Afghanistan was w as 
quiet as an Indian district.’* Our countrymen at Kabul were enjoy¬ 
ing the cool sunshine of a bracing autumn in the high mountain- 
valley on ’which their cantonments stood. The wives and families 
of the married men had come up thither to cheer their husbands* 
and fathers’ hearts, and to lend a more tenderly English aspect 
to the life that stirred around them. The Envoy himself was 
gladly looking forward to the hour when he might hamd over his 
post at Kabul to his impatient subaltern, Sir Alexander Burnes, 
in order to take up his new appointment as Governor of Bombay. 

One thing only delayed his departure—a mere matter of a few 
thousand pounds, a paltry-seeming item in the gross expenditure 
of the past three years. The Court of Directors had seen with 
anxiety, at last with dismay, the growing costliness of a policy 
which they could neither check nor guide, which, after swallowing 
up the accumulated savings of Lord W. Bentinck’s time, had 
involved India in a further outlay of a million and a quarter 
a year. Lord Melbourne’s Government had caught the alarm in 
their turn. In more than one letter from the Secret Committee 
of the India House—the mouthpiece, be it remembered, of the 
Board of Control—Lord Auckland was enjoined to consider 
seriously all the difficulties and dangers of his Afghdn enterprise, 
to choose, in short, between a speedy retreat from Afghanistan and 
a large addition to the troops there quartered. Par better would 
it b.' to make “ frank confession of complete failure ” by quitting 
the country altogether, than to go on trying to bolster up the 
Shah’s weak rule by means of a small British force, or by “ the 
mere influence of British Residents.” To these letters, which 
reached him early in 1841, the Governor-General replied in March, 
by pleading several reasons, all alike fallacious, for holding his 
ground at whatever cost, in spite of the Shah’s acknowledged 
weakness, of our own unpopularity, of the increasing drain upon 
the Indian Treasury, and of other admissions which told most 
heavily against his own views. A loan was straightway opened 
in Calcutta, and Macnaghten was invited, even urged, to devise 
some means of cutting down expenses in Afghdnistdn. If 
nothing else were done, he might at any rate curtail the subsidies 
hitherto granted to a number of Afghdn chiefs in lieu of their 
ancient privilege of black-mail. 

In spite of his own objections to a course so penny-wise, the 
Envoy yielded to the pressure applied not only by Lord Auckland 
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and the Some Government, but by his own assistant, Burnes 
Summoning the chiefs of the Eastern Ghilzai tribes to K4bul in 
the last days of September, he told them of his intention to 
reduce their stipends by about three thousand pounds. They 
listened without a murmur of discent to the fiat of a minister 
■whose word they had hitherto trusted.* But they went homo 
-with war in their hearts against a Government so false to its own 
pledges. They began at once to plot with their fellow-sufferers 
in the Khaibar Hills, in the Kohistan, and around Kabul itself, 
for the Envoy’s projected savings touched many persons even in 
the Shah’s own Court. In a few days it was known at Kabul 
that the Ghilzais were up between that city and Jalalabad, that 
the work of plunder had begun, and that all communication with 
India by way of the Khaibar was cut off. 

To the Envoy, who had lately denounced the notion of abandon¬ 
ing the country as “ an unparalleled political atrocity,” a |dow p n- 
right breach of faith, and “a cheat of the first magnitude,” this 
sudden reduction of stipends seemed a matter of no moral impor¬ 
tance. Unwise it might be at such a moment; but of its moral 
bearings, as judged in the light of former pledges, he had no 
truer conception than ho had of the dangers involved in an 
outbreak, which might easily, he thought, be quelled by the troops 
at that moment returning to India under General Sale. Mac- 
nagliten could see only the “impudence” of the few hundred 
“ rascals ” who blocked the way through a pass not fifteen miles 
from Kabul. He -was annoyed only that such a breeze should 
ruffle the jjeace of the country he was about to leave, and he felt 
sure that, this little outbreak once quelled, Afghanistan would 
become quieter than ever.')' 

Macnaghten might have learned something of the rocks ahead 
from the tale of perils encountered by an English officer on his 
way back to Peshawar. On the 4th of October, Captain Gray had 
set out from Kabul under the escort of a friendly chief, Mohammad 
Azin Kh&n, and his four hundred followers. From Laghman 
on the 7th he wrote off to Burnes a full account of the heavy 
skirmishing and the devious marches across a rugged hill country, 
by which his faithful guide and protector had brought him thus 
far on the road to India. With a courage, proof alike to the 
menaces and the bribes of Ghilzai insurgents, Azin Khan had 
flsyed the Englishman's small party from otherwise sure destruc- 
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tion. Bat with equal frankness he warned Gray that “ all 
Afghanistan were determined to make one cause, and to murder 
or drive out every Farangi in the country," that K&bul itself was 
“ ready to break out," and that even his own men could not be 
trusted in such a case** 

This letter Burnes duly received, and the Envoy himself must 
have been made aware of its contents. Pottinger also had not 
failed to warn him of dangers brewing in the Kohistan. He knew, 
too, that many of the Shah’s own followers were leaving Kabul to 
jam the insurgents, and that Hamza Khan, who had been sent to 
pacify the Ghilzai chiefs, was himself “ at the bottom of the whole 
conspiracy." But nothing could clear his mind of its cherished 
belief in the partial character and speedy subsidence of the storm 
then raging. On the 9th of October one column of Sale’s brigade 
marched out under Colonel Monteith from K&bul on its return to 
India. That very night Monteith’s camp at Butkhak was assailed 
by a strong body of Afghans. Sale himself marched next day 
with the 13th Foot to clear the passes beyond Butkhak. Not with¬ 
out sharp fighting did he force his way on the 12th through the 
defiles of the Kurd-Kabul. Leaving the 35th Sepoys to watch 
that pass from the valley beyond, he returned with the 13th Foot 
to Butkhak. On the night of the 17th Monteith and his brave 
Sepoys had to encounter a sudden—for some moments a murderous 
attack from a host of Afghans, many of whom had a few hours 
before encamped beside our troops as friends. Monteith’s isolation 
fiem all support had well-nigh cost him dear. 

With fresh reinforcements from Kabul, Sale on the 20th hastened 
to rejoin Monteith. Two days later the combined force made its 
w r ay with very little fighting over the Haft Kotal into the valley 
of Tazin. In fear of the blow which Sale would then have struck 
at his weakened enemy, the Ghilzais beguiled Macgregor, the 
political officer attached to Sale’s column, into discussing the teyms 
of an arrangement which would serve at least to stave off tho 
immediate danger. Going apparently beyond his instructions, 
Macgregor yielded almost everything for which the Ghilzai chiefs 
had taken up arms. Their former stipends were to be restored ; 
no chief w r as to be held answerable for robberies committed out¬ 
side his own domains. In spite of this arrangement. Sale’s onw r ard 
march to Gandamak was harassed by several attacks from the 
mountaineers, whose chiefs had just made their submission; and 
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bis rearguard suffered heavy losses in men and baggage before they 
issued from the gloomy gorge of Jagdalak. 

Sale reached Gandamak on the 30th of October- His last brush 
with the Ghilzais Macnaghten took for “ the expiring effort of 
the rebels.” The same rosy cheerfulness coloured the Envoy’s 
view of things at Kabul and in Kohistan. For some weeks past ho 
had scoffed at Pottinger as an alarmist. The rebels in Kohistan 
would “ sneak into their holes again ” now that the Ghilzais were 
quieted, and all was tranquil on the side of Kandahar. To the 
warnings that reached him from some of his own countrymen m 
Kabul the Envoy remained incurably deaf.* Burnes also had 
been warned of plots around him by Mohan Lai, the Munshi 
attached to the British Residency; but m vain. Looking for¬ 
ward to his preferment, ho could give no heed to tidings which in 
his less sanguine moods would have filled him with the deepest 
anxiety. 

On the evening of the 1st of November, Bnrnes congratulated 
Macnaghten on his approaching departure from a country resting 
in profound peace. He little knew w r hat the morrow was to bring 
forth, how few were the hours he had yet to live. That very night 
tho chief men of all the Afghan tribes met together at tho house 
of one of their number to settle the time and manner of wreaking 
their revenge on tho accursed infidels who had invaded their 
country, trampled on their dearest rights and liberties, and dis¬ 
honoured their women. Foremost among the speakers was 
Abdulla Khan, who, besides other grievances, owed Burnes a 
deadly grudge for a gross insult offered to his pride as an Afghan 
and » nobleman.f At his suggestion it w as agreed that Burnes 
himself should be the first victim of an outbreak planned for the 
next morning. 

In the early dawn of that fatal 2nd of November Burnes, who 
dwqlt in the city itself, w as aroused from his slumbers by a friendly 
Afghan, who urged him in vain to flee betimes from tho coming 
danger. A second visitor brought the same tale, and pressed him 
with the same counsel. Tho minister expectant would not stir. 
With the roar of a great tumult already loudening m his ears, he 


* Lieutenant John Conolly, of the Envoy’s own staff, told him of a contemplated 
rising in the city, and of the fear inspired among the shopkeepers, who refused to 
sell goods to our people lest they should be murdered for favouring the Far&ngis. 

+ Learning that Abdullah Khdn had been intriguing with the Gbilzal chiefs, 
Burnes sent him a scornful message, calling him a dog, and threatening to advise 
the Shah to out off his ears—(Kaye’s “ War in **)' 
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wrote to the Envoy for support, in terms which, - r ux .. 
approaching poril, and he sent to Abdulla K^a ^ & 0 ^ c £j^ a 
message, to which no friendly answer came hack, . or ^ 

angry mob was surging in front of his house. Trus 01 ^ an 
powers of persuasion and hopeful of speedy help, if not irt^ ° "is 
tonmcnts, at least from the Bala Hissar which overlooked oan “ 
city, Burnes harangued the mob from an upper gallery. Th&° 
only answer was a yell of defiance, mingled with fierce demands 
for his own blood and that of his two companions.^ It was no time 
for further parleying. Shots were already flying about, and the 
English officers, aided by a small guard of Sepoys, had to fight 
for their lives. The first to fall in this unequal struggle was the 
bravo Captain William Broadfoot, brother of him who had died 
the soldioi’s death a year before at Parwand&ra. While ono band 
of insurgents attacked the Treasury next door, another party set 
fire to Burnes’s stables. 

It was now past eight o’clock, and no help had come from any 
quarter In sheer despair Burnes offered his assailants a large 
bribe to spare his brother’s life and his own. They only bade him 
come down into the garden. At length the two brothers, dis¬ 
guised as natives, were lured into the garden by a treacherous 
Kashmiri, who had sworn to guide them to a place of safety. He 
kept his oath by calling out the name of “ Sikandar Burnes *’■* 
Forthwith the mob, led by one of their ynullafa, or priests, 
rushed upon the doomed pair, who in a minute fell, cut to pieces 
by the long, sharp Afghan knives. 

Thus perished in his prime, within a few hours, as it were, of 
the prize for which he had so long waited, the first conspicuous 
victim of the policy which he had once been foremost to condemn. 
That he paid the penalty of his own rashness, itself the outcome 
of an unstable nature easily swayed to either extreme of despond¬ 
ency and hopefulness, cannot be denied. But how came it that 
no help reached him even from the Bala Hiss&r F For such a 
miscarriage Shah Shuja was not to blame. At the first sounds of 
an outbreak he had ordered his regiment of Sepoys with two guns 
to march under Campbell, an adventurer in his service, to the 
scene of disturbance. Of the two roads he might have taken 
Campbell chose the worst. His troops, entangled in the narrow 
streets of the city, were driven back with heavy loss, and re-entered 
the citadel without their guns. By that time the work of slaughter 
had been completed, the Treasury sacked, the shops of friendly 
* Sikandar is the well-known Eastern form of Alexander. 
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Hindus gutted, wJhile the blaze of burning houses and the yells 
of mobs let lq*dse for plunder and violence, told how thoroughly 
the insurgents had done their business. As the hours wore on, 
the excitement in the city spread, and the prompters of the out¬ 
break, "'ho had stayed at home all that morning, began to show 
themselves in public without fear of British vengeance. 

That morning, within half an hour’s march of Kabul, lay four 
or five thousand good British troops. A few hundred of them sent 
betimes into the city might have saved Burnes and his party from 
a violent death , would certainly have stamped out the little fire 
which erelong grew by sufferance into a widespread conflagration. 
But neither the Envoy nor General El phi ns tone, who had the chief 
command of all our troops in Afghanistan, seemed alive to the real 
urgency of the moment. On the receipt of Burnes’s note, Mac- 
naghten indeed had lost no time m taking counsel with EJplnn- 
stono. But that officer, weakened by age and chronic illness, saw 
no need for special promptitude in a matter which the Envoy 
himself, misled, perhaps, by the tenor of Bnrnes’s message, treated 
with a levity akin to madness.* One office on the Envoy’s staff, 
Captain George Lawrence, pleaded earnest for the prompt de¬ 
spatch of a single regiment to the seen jf conflict, and for a 
vigorous effort to seize the real authors ofThe attack on Burnes. 
His proposal was at once rejected as insane and utterly un¬ 
feasible t Precious hours were lost before Brigadier Shelton 
brought a strong force of infantry and guns to the Bala Hissar 
from his camp on the neighbouring heights of Siyah Sang. 
Arriving in time to cover the retreat of the Shah’s troops from 
the city, he did nothing to arrest the growing tumult beyond ex¬ 
changing shots with the enemy’s marksmen. In vain did the 
gallant Lawrence urge him to enter the city at once. “My force,” 
he answered, “ is inadequate, and you don’t appear to know what 
street-firing is.” To the amazement of the Shah himself, Shelton 
stood there inert and seemingly paralyzed, while the work of not 
and plunder went on below, and two of our officers, Trevor and 
Mackenzie, were bravely defending their fortified posts in the city 
with a mere handful of resolute followers against crowds of 
assailants armed with far- shoo ting jazaih.% 

* Macnaghten told Elphinstone that the city was “ in a state of insurrection, bat 
tb&t be did not think much of it, and that it woold shortly subside.” 

t Sir Q. Lairrenoe’s “ Forty-three Years in India.” 

t Lawrence’s “ Forty-three Years in India. ” The j&z&il was a matchlock with a 
long barrel, which carried many hundred yards. 
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Each hour of such impunity gave new strength and purpose to 
the insurrection. Next morning thousands of armed Afghans 
flocked into Kabnl from the surrounding villages. Even then a 
display of proper energy on our part might have checked the pro¬ 
gress of armed revolt. The Kazilbash quarter of the city, peopled 
by Persian descendants of Nadar Shah’s army, still held aloof from 
the rebel cause. Dost Mohammad’s Barak zai clansmen were also 
watching the course of events In swift compliance with orders 
received the day before from Kabul, the 3/th Sepoys had just fought 
their nay back to cantonments with brilliant success from their 
lonely post in the Kurd-Kabul valley. Hut this day also wore 
through without any serious effort to atone for past inaction. A 
strange paralysis had struck the military commanders. Mac- 
nagliten alone, wlio had once been a soldier before he entered 
the Company’s Civil Service, showed something of a soldier’s 
energy and wise boldness in the hour of trial. He had already 
ordered Sale to bring his brigade back with all speed to Kabul 
from Gaudamak, and requested Nott to reinforce Elphinstone with 
all the troops he could spare from Kandahar. As for hiB military 
colleagues, they were neither capable of acting wisely themselves 
nor clever enough to take up the counsels thrown out by younger 
or wiser heads Elphmstone’s brains were getting addled with 
time and bodily suffering , those of Shelton were smothered in the 
pipeclay so dear to a thorough martinet.* If Elphinstone dawdled 
when he should have been doing, if he always leant on others for 
'idvice and commonly took the worst or that of the last speaker, 
Shelton would neither take advice from any one nor strike out a 
bold line of action for himself. 

It is needless in these pages, were it even possible, to detail 
what happened during the next few weeks. No attempt was made 
to relieve the posts which Trevor and Mackenzie held bo stoutly 
for three days, until want of w ater and ammunition drove them 
out. No attempt w r as made to save from capture the commissariat 
fort which lay outside cantonments, and contained all kinds of 
stores for the whole of our troops. No attempt was made either 
to teach the enemy a wholesome lesson of respect for British 
prowess, or to provide against all possible mishaps by withdrawing 
our troops from a weak entrenchment into the strong-walled shelter 

* Elphinstone, says Durand, was “ as brave a gentleman as ever feugbt under bis 
country’s colours.” Bir V. Eyre describes him as brave, courteous, well-informed, 
but enfeebled in mind and body through disease. According to Sir G. Lawrence be 
was “completely in thebands of his staff,” and “quite incapable of exertion.” 
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of the Bala Hissar. Within that fortress our troops could have 
held out with ease for months until helji should come from Bombay 
or Upper India. But the course recommended by Sturt the Engi¬ 
neer, with the Shah's own sanction, and repeatedly urgod by Mac- 
naghten, found no favour with the military chiefs who began 
already to talk of retiring on Jalalabad. This latter step, if 
promptly taken, would at least have averted a terrible disaster, 
and saved our arms from untold disgrace. Macnaghten, on the 
otlmr hand, could not bear the notion of leaving Shah Shuja to 
the mercy of his rebellious countrymen. And so it happened that 
a force strong enough to march anywhere came to be cooped up 
behind the low breastwork of a cantonment covering a piece of 
low swampy ground commanded on all sides by lulls and forts 
which the enemy., wore allowed to occupy at their leisure The 
folly of selecting such a post for a garrison in a half-conquered 
country was crowned by the madness 'svhich persisted in holding 
it now. 

Divided counsels embittered by service jealousies took all heart 
and purpose out of the military arrangements The lives of our 
soldiers were frittered away, their energies wasted, their discipline 
destroyed, in feeble, dilatory, ill-managed efforts to retrieve past 
failures or to recover lost ground Shelton’s return to canton¬ 
ments from the Bala Hissar on the 9th of November wrought no 
improvement in the face of affairs. Thwarted in his demands for 
an early retreat to Jalalabad, the Brigadier seemed to set himself 
with a sullen perverseness against all efforts at making the best 
of a bad position. The orders which Elphinstone tardily issued 
under pressure from Macnaghten or some one else, Shelton always 
took his own time to obey. Many a well-planned scheme of attack 
thus ended in complete or partial failure, and every such mis¬ 
carriage emboldened the Afghans to fresh acts of unwonted daring. 
There was no lack of good officers and brave men on our side; 
Shelton himself displayed cool courage on one or two occasions; 
the deeds of Vincent Eyre and his dauntless gunners were worthy 
of heroes ; and single instances of heroic daring against fearful 
odds happened almost every day. But the best soldiers will 
become demoralized through constant failures due to their 
leaders’ persistent blundering. “ Ubi delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi.” 

It was under the strongest pressure from above that Shelton on 
the 13th led out a force of all arms to dislodge the insurgents 
posted on the western heights of Bemaru. After some sharp 
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fighting at rather close quarters, the enemy fled, losing both their 
guns. That sunset gleam of short-lived success ushered in a long 
night of disaster. From that day forth nothing prospered with 
the doomed force, cantoned in the Kabul valley. Macnaghten, 
like Mieawber, kept on hoping that somebody or something 
pleasant would soon turn up ; but nothing turned up for any one 
there save disappointment, suffering, defeat and shame. Instead 
of returning, as he might easily have done, to Kabul, or even 
standing fast on the plain of Gandamak, so asr to reach out a 
strong hand to his countrymen in case of need, Sale pursued his 
march to Jalalabad.* The Envoy’s hopes of aid from Kanddh&r 
were also doomed to disappointment. Maclaren’s brigade, 
indeed, set out on the long and difficult march to Kabul ; but the 
first snows of winter were already falling in the last days of 
November about Kalat-i-G hilzai, and Maclaren not unwillingly 
retraced his steps. The only arrival within the Kabul canton¬ 
ments was that of two officers, Pottinger and Haughton, both 
badly wounded, with one Gorkha Sepoy from Kohistan. They 
alone, on the loth of November, remained alive of the whole 
Gorkha regiment, which had lately garrisoned the district super¬ 
vised by the Hero of Herat + 

In spite of their defeat on the 13th, not many days passed 
before the Afghans once more occupied the heights of Bemaru, 
plundering the village whence our troops had lately been drawing 
their sole supplies. A feeble effort to dislodge them on the 22nd 
was followed up in the dark of next morning by a more promising 
movement on a larger scale. But the golden moment for seizing 
the village was lost through Shelton’s obstinacy; the troops 
were exposed m squares to the fire of Afghan matchlock-men ; no 
use was made of the cavalry, who fell fast under a heavy fire ; 
and our single gun soon became unserviceable. The enemy, rein¬ 
forced by thousands of Ghazi fanatics, renewed the fight with 
fresh vigour, retook the gun -which had once been rescued, and 
threw onr disheartened troops at last into irretrievable disorder. 
A mingled mass of fugitives and pursuers swept down the hill 
towards cantonments, and the remnants of the beaten force were 
only saved from annihilation by the act of one Afghdn leader, 

* Durand’s * 4 First Afghan ’War." Durand’s opinion on these points is dearly 
the right one. Of the three courses open to him Sale chose the worst, by shutting 
himself up in Jalftlabad. 

+ The sad story of Pottinger’s retreat from Cb&rik&r is folly told in Eyre's "* Kabul 
Insurrection of 1841-42.” 
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Usman Khan, -who suddenly called his followers off from the 
pursuit.* 

Three hundred men, and some of our best officers, fell on that 
woful day. JEhence forth despondency, if not despair, filled every 
heart. folly of their leaders had thoroughly broken down 

the S TJ O^ft of our men, already weakened with cold, hunger, and 
fatirae. To employ such troops in the field again, under such 
J^ltuers, was become impossible. The question of a retreat into the 
Bala Hissar was once more mooted, only to be laid aside, this 
time with the Envoy's own approval. Winter was drawing very 
near, provisions were running dangerously short, and the only 
hope of safety visible to Elphmstonc lay in the path of negotiation 
with foes elated hy success 

At his request Macnaghten undertook to treat w ith the insur¬ 
gent chiefs, at whose head now stood the brave and fiery Moham¬ 
mad Akbar Khan, burning to avenge the wrongs which he and 
his father had suffered at our hands. For the past fortnight, 
indeed, the Envoy’s agents in Kabul and the Bala Hissar had been 
scattering gold and promises among those Afghans whose patriot¬ 
ism had not quite overpowered their prudence or their greed. 
One of these agents had even offered a large reward for the heads 
of the insurgent leaders concerned in the outbreak of November 2 , 
hut this appears to have been done without the previous know- 
ledge, at any rate without the sanction, of Macnaghten himself, 
who always avow’ed his abhorrence of such “ unlawful means ' for 
destroying the rebels, wicked as they w r ere + To the Afghan 
mind, however, Macnaghten's innocence seemed anything but 
clear, N and the resentment thus roused against Inm bore fruit in the 
melancholy sequel of the tale which has been thus far told 

Tn such circumstances the course of negotiation w r as not likely 
to run smooth. Nothing came of the conference held on the 
27th November between the Envoy and the deputies from the 
hostile chiefs, in pursuance of overtures brought in the day 
before by Usman Khan. The conditions offered him, Macnaghten 
spurned as utterly dishonourable. In answer to his own proposals 

* Eyre’s ‘‘Kabul Insurrection ; ” Lawrence’s “Forty-three Tears in India.” 
Usm&n Kh&n was one of the chiefs with whom the Envoy had begun to treat. 

•f Mohan Ldl, the Munahi, who had found shelter with a friendly Kazilbash chie p , 
had offered the head-money under instructions from Captain John Conolly of the 
Envoy’s staff. Bat it stems more likely that these instructions issued from the 
Shah himself, who wonlf have had no scrapie in getting rid of bis enemies by such 
means. 
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the chiefs next morning* repeated by* letter in yet more 
dedant terms their demand for a complete surrender, quali¬ 
fied only by a promise to spare all lives. “ The God of battles 
alone can decide the issue,” was the purport of Maenaghten’s 
indignant reply. Once more he discussed with Elphinstone the 
state of affairs, and tried to breathe some of his own cheerful 
energy into the poor old gentleman’s heart. Still hoping that 
“ something would turn up,” to avert the need for retiring on 
Jalalabad, he now urged the General to prepare ior a movement 
into the Bala Hissar, or at least to make some vigorous effort to 
replenish the fast dwindling stock of supplies. Elphinstone 
pressed him the more earnestly to make the best terms he could 
with the Afghan leaders. In the first days of December the cup 
of our shame was crowned by the destruction of a bridge which 
spanned the Kabul river a few hundred yards off, and by the easy 
capture of a small fort overlooking the cantonment-bazaar On 
the 10th* of the same month the Envoy’s hopes of succour from 
Kandahar were quenched by tidings of Maclaren’s retreat thither, 
while his renewed pleadings for a move into the Bala Hissar were 
received by Shelton with too significant jeers. 

At last, on the 11th of December, the Envoy stooped to lay 
before Mohammad Akbar and his fellow-chiefs the draft of a 
treaty which recanted every point of the policy trumpeted forth 
in the Simla Manifesto. He engaged to withdraw all troops and 
establishments at the earliest possible date from Afghanistan, and 
to send back thither Dost Mohammad and every' other Afghan 
exile detained m India. The Shah himself was to have the option 
of remaining in Kabul or accompanying our troops on their home¬ 
ward march. The Afghans on their part were to supply our 
countrymen with food, fodder, and carriage, to respect all property 
that might be left behind, and to refrain from molesting our 
friends and those of Shah Shuja. Akbar Khan, impetuous and 
distrustful of the Envoy’s good faith, at first protested against 
furnishing any supplies to the Kabul force. “ Why,” he asked, 
“ should you not march to-morrow P ” Exhorted to patience by 
the other chiefs, he listened in seeming calmness to a discussion 
■which lasted two hours. In the end Macnaghten’s offers found 
substantial acceptance ; the chiefs agreeing to furnish the needful 
supplies, while the Envoy undertook to leave the cantonments in 

* This is the date given both by the Envoy and by Sir G. Lawrence, who, aa 
Macnaghten’s “ right-hand man ” and military secretary, must have heard the news 
on Ha earliest receipt. 
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three days. Hostages were exchanged, and the conference broke 
np, says Sir G. Lawrence, who witnessed it, “ with mutual assur¬ 
ances of friendship and good faith.” 

A retreat at that moment might still have saved the lives, if not 
the honour of Elphmstone’s force. But our men and cattle were 
almost starving and the promised supplies came in but very 
slowly. Delays resulting from accident or design gave each of 
the contracting parties a handle for complaint, for ever-deepening 
mistrust, for fresh demands on one side and vain remonstrances 
'on the other. The few forts still held by us outside cantonments 
had to bo surrendered before the Afghans would send in any 
more supplies. What little they sent was often plundered on the 
way, sometimes in view of our own starving people. On the 20th 
the Afghans demanded the surrender of our nme-pounder guns. 
By that time the snow had begun to fall thickly, and the last 
hopes of a safe retreat were fast vanishing. Macnaghten was in 
despair. At one moment he besought the military chiefs to march 
out at once and fight their way into Kabul. At another he was 
bidding the Ghilzai and Kazilbash leaders to rally round Shah 
Sliuja and his English friends. Now turning and doubling like a 
hunted hare, anon he would have rushed upon his enemies like a 
stag at bay, or a wounded boar. Despair of retrieving British 
honour led him into courses 'which compromised his own. His 
better nature had become like the dyer’s hand, subdued to what 
it worked in. The Nemesis of our Afghan policy had found him 
out. 

In the game of double-dealing Macnaghten now met with more 
than his match. On the 22nd of December be received from 
Mohammad Akbar proposals evidently designed to test his good 
faith. Clutching at any straw of deliverance, the Envoy fell 
headlong into the pit dug for him by his bitterest foe. Akbar 
offered to join the English and the Ghilzais in a league to main¬ 
tain Shah Shuja on his throne. Akbar himself, as the Shah’s 
prime minister, was to receive forty thousand a year from the 
Indian Government, and the British troops were to retire from 
the country next spring. At any other moment in his life the 
Envoy would have kept clear of a scheme so manifestly laid for 
his undoing, a scheme, moreover, which involved the treacherous 
seizure of one of Akbar’s foremost colleagues, Aminullah Kbdn. 
But now he saw only another chance of saving his country’s 
honour at whatever cost to himself; and the risk of a hundred 
deaths seemed to him far better than the life he had been leading 
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for the past six weeks* It was just possible that Mohammad 
Akbar might be sincere, and there could at least be no harm in 
playing off one treacherous Afghan against another, if only thus 
the Envoy could save from utter ruin the great interests com¬ 
mitted to his charge, So he put his name to a paper expressing 
his agreement with the Barakzai leader’s terms.* 

That paper sealed his doom. It deepened Akbar’s old sus¬ 
picions of our bad faith, and gave him a new pretext for punishing 
the authors of his country’s wrongs. About noon of the next 
day Macnaghten set forth in company with his staunch friends 
Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, to confer with Akbar about his 
now scheme, on the plain between cantonments and the Siyah Sang 
hills. His tlireo friends, on learning the object of his errand, had 
warned him of the plot they saw brewing against his person, if 
not his life. A plot ! *’ he answered ; “ let me alone for that, 
trust me for that ! '* To Elphinstone’s dissuasions he replied by 
offering to bear him company if he would only march out his 
troops at once against the enemy. “I am sure w r e shall heat 
them; as regards these negotiations, I have no faith in them.” 
Shaking his head, the General declared that the troops could no 
longer be trusted.t He promised, however, to hold part of his 
force in readiness for a projected movement on the B&la Hissdr 
and Mahmud Khan’s Fort. When Lawrence on the way spoke 
to him of treachery, Macnaghten owned that treachery of course 
there was, - but what else could he do ? The General had 
declared himself unable to fight. There was no chance of aid 
fiom any quarter, and the enemy had not fulfilled one article of 
their treaty. “ The life I have led for the last six weeks, you* 
know well ; and rather than be disgraced and live it over again, I 
would risk a hundred deaths. Success will save our honour and 
more than make up for all risks.” 

Escorted by a few troopers, Sir William rode on to the place of 
meeting. The snow was lying thick upon the ground. On the 
top of a small hillock sat Akbar himself on horseback, surrounded 
by his Sardars or chief officers, while crowds of armed Afghans 
filled up the background. Dismounting as the Englishmen rodo 
up, Akbar’s party exchanged greetings with the Envoy’s. All sat 

* Akbar’s messenger had even gone so far as to make an offer of Anunullah’s 
head in return for a certain sum of money. But this the Envoy spurned with 
abhorrence, saying, “It was neither his custom nor that of his country to give a 
price for blood ”—(Eyre’s “ Kabul Insurrection”). 

+ Lawrence’s ** Forty. three Years in India.” 
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down to discuss matters on carpets spread for the purpose along 
the further slope of the hillock. Akbar and the Envoy sat apart 
talking together like new-made friends. A number of armed 
Afghans drew near the party, but these, said Akbar, were all in 
the secret, and the Sahibs need not be afraid. Suddenly, at a 
word from the Barakzai chief, each of the English officers found 
himself pinioned from behind, deprived of his weapons, and 
hurried off on horseback behind one of the chiefs towards the 
city. They had just time to see Macnaghten’s face of horror as 
he struggled in vain to free himself from the firm giasp of Mo¬ 
hammad Akbar and Sultan Jan, before their captors bore them 
away at speed over the frozen snow, followed and beset by mur¬ 
derous Ghazis, whose swords and bludgeons thirsted for their 
blood. Two of them, saved by the speed of their horses and the 
courage or the mere proximity of their protectors, escaped with 
only a few bad bruises from the death which menaced them at 
every step. But a stumble of Trevor's horse sent him to the 
ground, and in a moment more his body was cut to pieces. 

Meanwhile, Macnaghten also had met Ins doom. Akbar had 
meant only to carry him off as a hostage and a guarantee for the 
freedom of his country and his father’s restoration; but the 
Envoy’s struggles seem to have conquered his scanty powers of 
self-control, and he shot him down with one of the pistols which 
Macnaghten had given him a few hours before. Tho Envoy’s body 
was hacked to pieces by the exulting Ghazis, and his headless 
trunk was afterwards borne in triumph through the streets of 
Kilbul. 

This cruel close to tho life of a brave, accomplished gentleman, 
a ripe scholar, an able and zealous servant of the State, took place 
within a few hundred yards of a position still held by more than 
4,000 British troopB. More than one officer had witnessed the 
attack made on the murdered Envoy, and one at least had seen the 
Afghans hacking at his body. Our own soldiers were burning 
for action, and yet not a hand was raised that day to avenge his 
murder or to try and rescue his companions. The Native escort 
had fled back to cantonments at the first alarm, and the military 
commanders refused to believe that any harm had befallen the 
Envoy’s party. When the sad truth became publicly known on 
the morrow, they called on Major Eldred Pottinger to take up tho 
dvopt threads of Macnaghten’s diplomacy, to negotiate once more 
OB the basis of a treaty existing only in name. With a spirit 
worthy of the late Envoy, his successor besought his military 
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colleagues to reject all farther negotiation with a faithless enemy, 
and to hold oat to the last in the Bala Hiss&r, or else to force 
their way at all hazards to Jal&labad. For a moment the General 
seemed willing to adopt the bolder and more honourable coarse. 
But his evil genius, Shelton, soon quenched his rising cou»*age, 
and the council of war decided to accept the only terms which 
Akbar and his fellow-chiefs now deigned to offer. 

With a heavy heart Pottinger proceeded to carry out his in¬ 
structions. The amended treaty included the surreiMer of all our 
guns except six field pieces, of all spare muskets and ammunition, 
of all the coin in the public treasury, and the payment of large 
sums of money which Macnaghten had promised to the leading 
Afghdn chiefs. The demand for hostages from the married men 
and their families was not then pressed, but, short of that, there 
was no humiliation which our hapless countrymen had not to 
endure. 

The first day of the year 1842 saw the ratified treaty brought 
into camp, bearing the seals of eighteen chiefs. The preparations 
for departure went dismally forward, amid scenes of wild dis¬ 
order, of outrage* which Shelton declined to check.* Snow fell 
heavily from time to time, and the misery of our half-starved, ill- 
clad Indian Sepoys, in a climate so strange to them, can easily be 
imagined. Constant warnings from Shah Shujd and our friends in 
Kabul deepened the pervading gloom. Once more, on January 5, 
Pottinger, supported by Lawrence, wlio had been sent back to 
cantonments after some days of imminent peril, urged the General 
to march straight into the Bala Hissar. “ No ! ” said Elphin- 
stone, “ we must retreat ! ” and the order was issued to make 
ready for a march next morning towards Jalalabad. 

About nine a.m. of January 6, the advanced guard of a force 
still numbering 4,500 fighting men—a force which, under a Nott 
or a Napier, would long since have turned the tables on its foes— 
was led out by Brigadier Anquetil through a breach made in the 
ramparts the night before. It was “ a crouching, drooping, 
dispirited army 99 which Lawrence saw slowly picking its way 
through the snow, in which the Sappers and the men of the 44th 
sank a foot deep at every step, even of the regular track. Shelton 
led the main column, and the rear-guard was commanded by 
Colonel Chambers. Behind the advanced guard followed the 
women and children, escorted by Captain Lawrence and a small 

* Lawrence’s ** Forty-three Years in India ; ” Ejre's “ Kabul Insurrection.’* 

VOL. I. F 
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body of horse and foot. Some 12,000 camp-followers shared and 
sadly impeded the march of our troops. In spite of the manifest 
need for pushing on, it was evening before the rear-guard left can¬ 
tonments, and the night was spent by the whole force at Baigram, 
only five miles off. Even before the rear-guard started the work 
of plunder and destruction began. Crowds of Afghans rushed 
into the deserted entrenchment, destroying or setting fire to every¬ 
thing which could not be carried away. Many a soldier and camp 
follower fell by the wayside, stricken with the cold, or pierced by 
bullets from the far-reaching jazails. 

A night of intense suffering was followed by a day of prolonged 
disaster. As they struggled -wearily onwards through the snow, 
tho troops and camp-followers got mixed up and huddled together 
in ever worse confusion. Almost every step in the Bhort march 
to Butkhak was taken in blood The sabre and the matchlock 
added their hundreds to the victims slam by the cruel frost. 
Grns were lost or abandoned, heaps of baggage disappeared, and 
half of the Sepoys threw away the arms which their numbed 
lingers could no longer grasp. That night the force lay out at 
Butkhak, cold and hungry, on the snow, which by next morning 
had become for many their bed of death. Tents of any sort there 
were none, save for tho women, the children, and a few of the 
leading officer. 

In two daygf our troops had got over nine or ten miles only, and 
the worst of tLhe march was all to come Before them rose the 
stupendous crags of the Kurd-Kabul, cleft by a narrow pass five 
miles long, tbuiugh which a half-frozen torrent wound its way. 
Into this awful Valley of Death the force next morning plunged 
in ominous disorder, under a rolling fire from the Ghilzais lining 
the cliffs above. The presence of Akbar himself, who still made 
some show of keepdng faith with Elphinstone, failed to check the 
fury of his fierce Countrymen. In vain did some of his chief 
officers strive their seeming best to the same end. The ladies who 
rode with tho advance found their only safety in galloping for¬ 
ward under a hail <*f bullets, one of which wounded Lady Sale 
in the arm. As the column struggled onwards, the panic and 
the confusion grew worse ; men, horses, and baggage-animals all 
jumbled together in headlong flight from the death that dogged 
them on all sides. For a time the men of the 44th Foot and the 
54th Sepoys fought gallantly to guard the rear, and the horse- 
artillerymen stuck manfully to their guns. But erelong the tide 
of flight swept all on together in one helpless mass. For those 
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who fell of wounds or exhaustion there was small chanoe of escape 
from death, ♦swift or lingering, under Afghan knives, or the cruel 
cold. One more gun and most of the remaining stores and bag¬ 
gage fell into the enemy's hands. The Ghilzais glutted them¬ 
selves with plunder, and 3,000 corpses lay where they had fallen. 
The snow came down as the troops emerged from that dreadful 
gully into the high plain beyond, where the night was spent in 
untold suffering, shortened for many by the sleep of death.* 

Next morning, most of the troops, wiser than^ their leaders, 
began pushing forward towards Tazin. But they were soon re¬ 
called by Elphinstone, who still based his hopes of deliverance on 
the promises or the forbearance of Mohammad Akbar. Three 
more hostages, Pottinger, Lawrence, and Mackenzie, had already 
passed into Akbar’s hands, and now he offered to take charge of 
all the ladies, the children, the married men, and the wounded 
officers This offeT was thankfully accepted by Pottinger, as w'ell 
as Elphinstone. In spite of Shelton’s remonstrances, a halt was 
ordered for that day Of the troops paraded under the Brigadier, 
one regiment only, the 44th Foot, still mustered over 200 bayonets, 
while the native regiments, horse and foot, averaged only lOO men 
each, and the horse-artillery were reduced to threescore. Soma 
S00 Englishmen and Sepoys were all that remained of the army 
which set out three days before from the plain of Kabul. Of the 
absentees some had deserted, including a whole regiment of the 
Shah’s horse. But far the greater number had perished by the 
way +■ A few thousand camp-followers still survived. 

On the morning of tho 10th the wrecks of our army resumed 
their march towards Tazin. Again the camp-followers crowded 
to the front; again the Ghilzai matchlocks rained death upon the 
disordered mass from every point of vantage ; again the European 
soldiers in front and rear nobly maintained the honour of their 
flag. But the defiles through which they pressed forward were 
soon choked with the dead and dying. The Sepoys, in their 
despair, threw away their arms and accoutrements, and the 
Afghans, like hungry wolves, sw ooped down upon the mass of 

* Some of the horrors which he witnessed that day as one of Akbar’s prisoners, 
are well described by Sir G. Lawrence in the work from which I have before quoted. 

t On the morning of the 9tli died the gallant young Sturt, of the Bengal 
Engineers, son-in-law of Lady Sale. Mortally wounded in the Kurd-K&bul Pass, 
he was rescued by the brave Lieutenant Mein of the 19th Foot, who brought him 
out of the Pass into camp, where he expired a few hours afterwards. Mem himself 
was suffering at the time from a wound in his head—(“Eyre’s “Kabul Insur¬ 
rection 
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fugitives, sword in hand. In the long gorge of the Haft-Kotal 
the work of slaughter was renewed with unquenched fury, and 
before evening the last small remnant of the Native Infantry had 
disappeared. About sixty Europeans fell that day. 

Mohammad Akbar, who had seen the carnage, proposed that 
our troops should lay down their arms in return for the promise 
of a safe-conduct to Peshawar. This, indeed, w T as now their only 
chance of safety ; but Elphinstone’s unreasonable care for British 
honour forbade him to abandon the camp-followers to their fate, 
as if that honour had not been daily insulted and set at naught 
for many weeks past. A brief rest at Tazin was followed by 
a long and painful night march over the hills to Jagdalak. Leav¬ 
ing their last gun behind, the little band of 400 men and officers 
moved off in the silence of night. For a few hours darkness 
favoured their advance, but beyond Seh-Baba the merciless 
Afgh&ns again found them out, and once more troops and camp- 
followers became mingled in tumultuous disorder. By eight of 
the next morning twelve miles only had been accomplished. 
Seven hours of constant fighting elapsed before the advance 
reached Jagdalak, ten miles further on. It was soon afterwards 
joined by Shelton, who, with a handful of his men, had kept the 
enemy all day in check, although the fire from their jazails thinned 
his numbers from hour to hour. 

Here the two hundred survivors of the Kabul force, hungry, 
thirsty, worn out with cold and weariness, sought shelter behind 
some ruined walls from the bullets of their ruthless foes. Some 
hundreds of the camp-followers still crouched beside them. At a 
conference held with the English commanders, Mohammad Akbar 
once more proposed an immediate surrender on the terms already 
named. Once more the poor old General refused, for his honour’s 
sake, an offer -which might still have resulted in the saving of 
precious lives.* Elphinstone and Shelton ■were then detained by 
Akbar as hostages for the evacuation of Jalalabad. 

Next day, the 12th, Akbar Khan held further discussion with 
his new captives in the presence of many Ghilzai chiefs, who had 
flocked in to pay their respects to the son of their exiled Amir. 

* “They had abandoned their tost, their stores and treasures, when they had a 
well-equipped army of 5,000 moo to defend them—had allowed some 8,000 camp- 
followers to be butchered and their fighting men to be reduced to less than 200—it 
was surely too late the is to talk of honour, when to surrender was the only measure 
which could avert the annihilation of this remnant”—(Lawrence’s “ Forty-three 
Years in India ”). 
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Their hatred of the English broke out in fierce cries for the infidels* 
blood, and for several hours all Akbar's appeals to their better 
feelings, or even to their avarice, were urged in vain. At last in 
the evening he persuaded them by a promise of two lakhs of rupees 
—£20,000—to agree to escort the English remnant Bafe to Jalal¬ 
abad Hut that door of escape for our doomed countrymen was 
even then closed. Rendered desperate by long suspense, by 
accumulated hardships, by a galling matchlock fire, which their 
boldest sallies still failed to subdue, they marched off after dark 
down the Jagd&lak valley. At the spot where the valley narrows 
into a long chasm between two towering walls of rock, they found 
their progress stopped by a double barricade of tree-trunks and 
branches of the prickly holly-oals;. 

In the midst of their efforts to surmount this barrier, a sudden 
fire of bullets rained upon them from every side, while bodies of 
Afghans rushed in with swords and knives among the helpless 
throng of troops and followers. Heaps of bodies were soon lying 
stript and mangled at the foot of the barricade. Only a few score 
officers and soldiers fought their way through all hindrances into 
the open country beyond the pass But the force, as a force, no 
longer existed. What remained of it struggled on in detached 
parties to Gandamak, where nearly all died fighting to the last 
against hopeless odds One or tw T o were taken prisoners. Of 
twelve officers who had ridden on ahead of their comrades, six 
only reached Fathiabad. Some of the villagers here gave them 
1 ood, but while they were eating it two of their number were 
attacked and cut down. Three more were pursued, overtaken, 
and slain a few miles from Jalalabad. One only, Dr. Brydon; 
sorely w ounded and half dead from hunger and fatigue, was borne 
on by his jaded pony to the walls of the fort w r hich Sale, in 
defiance of Macnaghten’s orders, had resolved to hold throughout 
the w r mter. Of all the thousands who had marched aw r ay from 
Kabul on the morning of the 6th of January, Dr. Brydon alone 
lived to tell his countrymen in Jalalabad, on the evening of the 
13th, of the doom which had overtaken his fellow-sufferers. 

Such, in the words of Sir Henry Durand, “was the consumma¬ 
tion of a line of policy, which from first to last held truth in 
derision, trod right under foot, and, acting on a remote scene, was 
enabled for a time unscrupulously to mislead public opinion.” It 
would, of course, be absurd to say that such consequences necessarily 
flowed from such a policy. The collapse of that policy, bad and 
blundering as it was, sprang directly from the choice of agents ill- 
fitted for their work. Macnaghten’s cheery trustfulness, Elphin- 
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stone’s bodily and mental decay, Shelton’s stupid obstinacy, chronic 
dissensions between the civil and military chiefs, Sale’s with¬ 
holding of timely succour, all wrought together to shape out a 
catastrophe, the thought of which should make the faces of our 
children’s children blush with a patriot’s shame. A Nott or a 
Keane would have turned to worthier account the zeal of his 
officers, and the disciplined courage of his men. A better managed 
retreat would have saved our honour and many thousand lives. 
Nevertheless, the crowning disasters lend a show of dramatic com¬ 
pleteness to the blunders and the wrong-doing of former years 
The annihilation of the Kabul Force sprang by a train of natural 
sequences from the -wanton invasion of Afghanistan. It seemed 
as if a curse had settled upon our Afghan policy from the day -when 
British troops esccTrted Shah Shuja towards the Bala Hissar ; a 
curse which blinded Macnagliten’s eyes to the Shah's unpopularity, 
which led Sir Willoughby Cotton to choose the worst possible site 
for his cantonments, which placed a sickly old General m a post 
for which ho knew himself unfitted,* and -which stultified the 
efforts of our bravest officers to atone for the errors and short¬ 
comings of their appointed chiefs. 

Of the army which had been thus annihilated some hundred 
and twenty men, women, and children survived as prisoners m the 
hands of Mohammad Akbar. One camp-follower, a Mr Baness, 
was shortly aftcrw r ards brought into Jalalabad by a fakir, to 
whom he had once show n some kindness ; but the poor man, 
utterly exhausted from cold and hunger, died the next day. Very 
few of his luckless companions seem to have survived the horrors 
of that fatal retreat. Of the Sepoys, however, a few r score after¬ 
wards straggled into Peshawar. The news of that great disaster, 
the heaviest, the most complete that had ever befallen our arms in 
Asia, sent a thrill of momentary dismay through every English 
heart in India, and became the talk of every Indian bazaar. No 
outward stir, however, betrayed the drift of popular feeling, nor 
were any of the native princes tempted to renew their old 
intrigues against our rule. For our countrymen also there was 
comfort erelong in knowing that England’s honour was still 
upheld by Nott and Bawlinson at Kandahar, by Sale, Dennie, and 
Broadfoot at Jaldlabad, by Clerk, Mackeson, and Henry Lawrence 
in the Panjdb. 

* General Elpbinstone waa selected bj Lord Auckland against tbe advice of his 
Commander-In-Chief, Sir Jasper Nicholls, as commander of th* forces in Afghanistan. 
He was about to return to India on sick leave when the outbreak of the 2nd November 
took place. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LAST ACT OF THE AFGHAN DRAMA. 

It was a bitter moment for Lord Auckland when he learned that 
Klphmstone’s force had ceased to exist. Within a few weeks of 
his departure homewards the whole fabric of his Afghan policy 
had been shattered to pieces by a*blow which laid his own reputa¬ 
tion for ever in the dust. At once, indeed, on the 30th of January, 
he issued from Calcutta a General Order, which spoke of the late 
disaster as “a partial reverse,” and “a new occasion for displaying 
the stability and vigour of the British power, and the admirable 
spirit and valour of the British-Indian army.” But this Hash of 
warlike energy soon died away, and the mind of the Governor- 
General relapsed into all its former gloom. All through 
November and December no serious effort had been made by the 
Indian Government to push troops forward betimes to the scene 
of danger; and now that the worst had happened, Lord Auckland 
still set his face against any attempt to retrieve onr tarnished 
honour by a march to Kabul. If any more troops were sent 
beyond the Khaibar, they should do nothing more than help Sir 
Robert Sale to withdraw his garrison from Jalalabad to Peshawar. 
As for 44 any ulterior operations,” with a view to another advance 
beyond the Indus, it would be time to think of them by-and-by. 

Such was the tenour of his letters to Sir J. Nicolls and Mr. 
George Clerk, his political agent at Ambala. The latter, ably 
seconded by Mr. Robertson, the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, had 
laboured zealously with all his might to hasten the despatch of 
Colonel Wild’s brigade from Firozpur to Peshawar. Had his 
efforts been more warmly supported elsewhere, it is possible that 
one brigade, if not two, might have strengthened Sale’s hands 
before winter had fairly set in. Bnt the Commander-in-Chief 
himself shrank from further weakening the diminished garrisons 
of Upper India in aid of a policy which ho had always condemned. 
Wild’s brigade had been allowed to start before the end of 
November, bnt it took a whole month to traverse the 300 miles 
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between tho Satlaj and Peshawar. With it went a body of 
artillerymen, but no guns. For these Wild was bidden to depend 
on such help as Avitabile’s Sikhs at Peshawar might care to 
render. Four rickety field-pieces were made over to our gunners 
on the 3rd of January ; but fresh delays damped the ardour of 
Wild’s young Sepoys. On the 15th of January two regiments at 
last made their way to the fort of Ali Masjid, only to find them¬ 
selves short of supplies. Four days later Wild moved forward 
the rest of his brigade to their relief; hut the hillmen of the 
Khaibar met the Sepoys with a brisk fire. The borrowed guns 
broke down one after another, and tho Sepoys, already disheartened 
by the desertion of our Sikh allies,* erelong broke and fled, 
leaving behind them many dead and the guns, which no prayers 
or efforts of Clerk’s worthy subaltern, Captain Henry Lawrence, 
could prevail upon them to bring off. Wild himself was disabled 
by a bad wound A few days later the regiments which had been 
left in Ali Masjid fought their way back through the pass to 
Jamiud, -with no great loss either of men or baggage 

Meanwhile Nott, with his two strong brigades, held firm 
possession of Kandahar. The news of the Kabul outbreak in 
November had reached him just in time to arrest the march of 
one brigade towards India. The return of Maclaren’s force to 
Kandahar from its unsuccessful attempt to reach K&bul gave him 
all the strength he needed for the maintenance of his own position 
against a country in arms. Whatever dangers menaced he was 
ready to meet them with a bold countenance. His old enemy 
Aktar Khan was again in the field, and round him rallied most of 
the neighbouring chiefs and a prince of Shah Shuja’s own family, 
Safdar Jang. On the 12th of January a strong force of insur¬ 
gents encamped on the Argandab, about five miles only westward 
of Kandahar. Nott marched out at once to attack them, and in 
half an hour after the first shot was fired he drove them before 
him in disorderly flight. With enemies all around him, and 
treachery at work within Kandah&r itself, he busied himself in 
strengthening his defences and laying in a large store of supplies. 
When the insurgent chiefs in February called upon him to 
evacuate Kandahar, in compliance with orders signed by Pottinger 
and Elphinstone, the stem old soldier scornfully refused to obey 
any orders save those which came to him from his own Govern¬ 
ment. The troops were in excellent health and spirits, ready to 

* The Sikh troops in camp at Jamrftd mutinied the night before and set off for 
PeshAwar. 
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do and dare anything under a commander who knew how to com¬ 
mand. Good officers he had around him not a few, bat the best 
among them was Nott himself. 

After clearing a thousand Afghan families out of the city, Nott, 
on the 7 th of March, again led the great bulk of his troops against 
the enemy outside. Again the insurgents retired before his steady 
advance. For three days Nott followed them up, seldom getting 
within gunshot of his prey By the 10th he began to feel that he 
had been outwitted. There was no longer an enemy in his front. 
That same evening a sudden attack was made on three of the city 
gates, one of which speedily took fire from the burning brushwood 
heaped up against it. A swarm of yelling Ghazis, many of them 
drunk with bang, surged agamst^the blazing timber and beneath 
the city w'alls Bui the steady courage of the few troops writhin, 
backed by the resourceful skill of their leader. Major Lane, and 
the ready counsel of the subtle-witted Rawlinson, forbade all ingress 
to the assailants, w ho tried again and again to clamber over the 
grain-bags piled behind the gate. At midnight the desperate 
struggle, which had lasted four hours, ended in the retreat of the 
Afghans, of whom several hundred lay dead. On the 12th Nott 
returned to Kandahar. Some further movements, undertaken 
later m the month by Nott and Wymer, taught the enemy a new 
lesson of respect for British prowess against heavy odds. 

The spirited defence of Kalat-i-Ghilzai by Halkett Craigie of 
the Shah’s service stands out in bright relief against the disasters 
w Inch befell Colonel Palmer’s garrison at Ghazni. Driven from 
the town and shut up in the citadel early in the winter, Palmer’s 
Sepoys suffered cruelly from the bitter cold, aggravated by w'ant 
of fuel and by half rations of scarcely eatable food. On the 6th of 
March the wasted garrison marched out of the citadel under the 
promise of a safe-conduct to Pesh&war But the compact was one 
which the victors could not, or w’ould not, keep. A crowd of 
Ghazis made a furious attack on the houses in which Palmer and 
his troops bad been allowed to take shelter. For days tbeir 
crowded inmates had to endure the horrors of a second and far 
more fatal siege. At last, when the Sepoys deserted in a body, 
bent on trying to make their way across country to Peshawar, 
their officers agreed to lay down their arms and march as prisoners 
of w-ar to Kabul. 

All through the winter Sale’s brigade bad held tbeir ground with 
ease inside Jalalabad. On the 13th of November they found that 
place little better than a heap of ruins. Around them masses of 
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armed Afghans were already gathering. Bat a well-timed sally of 
1,100 men, nnder the gallant Colonel Monteith, soon drove them off 
to a more respectful distance, while Captain Broadfoot of the Engi¬ 
neers began at once to put the defences m the best possible repair. 
On the 1st of December another sally, led this time by Colonel 
Dennie, once more dispersed the gathering foe. By that time tho 
twofold labour of repairing the ramparts and collecting supplies 
had been well-nigh accomplished ; and the troopB, in a climate far 
milder than that of K&bul, awaited hopefully the next turn in the 
march of events. 

To the orders presently received from Kabul for the evacuation 
of Jalalabad Sale and his staff would give no heed. But before 
tho end of January a change for the worse came over the spirit of 
their counsels. Despairing of help froiy. the side of Peshawar, Sale 
and Macgregor, the political officer, proposed to treat with Shah 
Shuja for the surrender of Jalalabad. In spito of Broadfoot’s 
passionate protests against a course so disgraceful, a council of war 
accepted the main points of the new scheme. Happily for all 
concerned, the Shah’s reply left our officers a backdoor of escape 
from a bargain of which they had already grown ashamed. Broad- 
foot’s fiery eloquence carried tho day at last against timid counsels, 
born mainly of ^wrathful despair at Lord Auckland’s seeming 
readiness to leave his countrymen in the lurch From that time 
forth no one in Sale’s garrison talked of capitulating on any terms.* 
Tho great earthquake of tho 19th of February bhook the new line 
of defences to tho ground and made sad breaches in the ramparts ; 
but Broadfoot’s Sappers, aided by relays from the other troops, 
repaired all damages within three w T eeks. Foraging parties still 
went out daily to return with full loads. On the 10th of March 
Akbar’s Afghans once more fled before the onset of a British 
column led by the fearless Dennie. 

Nine days after the earthquake the new Governor-General 
landed in Calcutta, and took over tho reins of government from 
the Earl of Auckland, for such on account of his earlier successes 
he had become. Two weeks later Lord Auckland returned home, 
broken down in health and spirits by the ntter failure of a policy 
opposed to his natural instincts, and condemned in its later stages 
by his own good sense. An exhausted treasury and an increasing 
debt were his chief legacies to the country he had gone out to 
govern with far happier prospects six years before. For most of 
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that period the engrossing cares of a mad foreign policy had left 
him small leisure for internal reforms. He had written, indeed, 
a kindly minute on education, had done something to encourage 
the spread of science, and had issued a decree of doubtful wisdom 
for replacing judicial oaths by solemn affirmations. In 1840 he 
severed the old connection between the Government and the national 
faiths, by handing over to the caro of Hindu priests the revenues 
derived from Hindu temples and religious rites, and by forbidding 
the Company’s troops to parade, and the civil officers to attend 
public gatherings in honour of native festivals. The old tax on pil¬ 
grims. which had long been a fruitful source of public revenue, easy to 
collect, and giving offence to nobody save a few zealous Christians, 
was also abolished A man of kind heart, amiable manners, good 
intentions, and solid understanding, he left behind him no personal 
enemies and many friends. It is, however, by his AfghAn policy 
that Lord Auckland’s statesmanship must be judged, and the fruits 
of that policy were equally hurtful to his own famo, his country’s 
honour, and the finances of our Indian empire. The sad catas¬ 
trophe in the Afghan snows could never have occurred but for the 
needless invasion of Afghanistan ; and many millions were added 
to the debt of India before the disgrace of Elphinstone’s retreat 
from KAbul had been slurred over by tho victories of Nott and 
Pollock. 

Lord Auckland’s successor, Lord Ellenborough, had already 
given some promise of high achievements in the future. The son 
of an eminent Chief Justice, he had served his novitiate as a 
statesman under Wellington at the Board of Control in 1828-1830, 
and be held the same office under Peel for a few months in 1841: 
In common with his political friends he had denounced the Afghan 
war as a blunder and a crime, and he went out to India full of 
the praiseworthy ideas which had found large utterance from his 
own lips at the farewell dinner given him by the Court of Directors 
in November, 1841. For the time, however, he had now to deal 
with far other questions than those which may have loomed 
before his mind's eye during his four months’ voyage out. Touch¬ 
ing at Madras, he had found among the Sepoys of that Presidency 
symptoms of deep and general discontent, due to the ill-timed 
changes lately effected in their batta and pension rules. In 
one case the discontent had just ripened into open mutiny, and the 
two native regimentB which were about to embark from Madras 
for the China war then pending, were mutinous already at heart, 
if not in overt deeds. Lord Ellenborough’s presence saved the 
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Madras Government from yielding everything to their troops, 
■while the mutinous spirit was allayed by promises of further 
inquiry * 

Still less encouraging was the news which awaited the Governor- 
General at Calcutta. Reaching Peshawar early in February, 
a few days ahead of the troops which Clerk had been hurrying 
forward from Firdzpur, General Pollock found Wild’s four regi¬ 
ments utterly unfit for any service. Half the Sepoys w r ere in 
hospital, and the rest w^ere deeply tainted with the mutinous spirit 
of Avitabile’s Sikhs They had no mind to renew acquaintance 
with the dreaded Khaibar, and some even of their English officers 
shared the same feeling. + The Sikh troops about Peshawar w'ere 
insolent and unmanageable by their ow n commanders Sher Singh, 
who had just succeeded Karak Singh as ruler of Labor, had little 
power to enforce compliance w T ith Clerk’s demands for the promised 
succours and supplies. The Afndi tribes of the Khaibar, deaf to 
Mackeson’s offers and promises, prepared to defend the Pass with 
all their might. To all Sale’s and Macgregor’s prayers for timely 
aid Pollock could answer only by assuring them of his earnest 
wish and resolve to succour them at the earliest possible moment, 
and by asking Sale how much longer he could reckon upon 
holding out. From the side of Kandahar no news had been 
received since the middle of January 

While Pollock was waiting for the reinforcements, wbthout 
wduch he would not stir, and Clerk, at Labor, was urging the 
Sikh ruler to heartier efforts in furtherance of the common cause, 
Lord Ellenborough, on the loth of March, laid before Sir Jasper 
Nicolls by letter a full and clear outline of the policy which he 
w’as then prepared to pursue. Setting w'bolly aside, as “ a source 
of weakness, rather than of strength,” a policy w r hich bad been 
condemned by all its recent fruits, he held it his first duty to care 
for the safety of our garrisons in Afghanistan, and to aim at the 
re-establishment of our military reputation by the infliction of 
some signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans,” in requital for 
past atrocities and breaches of faith. That done, w T e might think 
of withdrawing from Afghanistan, “ satisfied that the king we 
have set up has not the support of the nation over which he has 
been placed.” Next in importance to the relief of all beleaguered 
garrisons, he placed the release of the prisoners taken at Kabul, 
M “ an object deeply interesting in point of feeling and of 
lionour.” In furtherance of that object it might become a question 
* Durand. t Kaye. 
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whether Pollock’s and Sale’s forces should “ take a forward 
position near Jalalabad, or even advance to Kabul.” He suggested 
also that Sir J. Nicolls should concentrate a large force upon the 
Satlaj. m order to influence the Sikhs by a display of our imposing 
strength, and to give confidence to our own subjects and soldiers.* 

At last Pollock’s patient firmness worthily seconded by the 
tireless zeal of Clerk and Henry Lawrence, overrode all hindrances 
to a forward move. Within two months the quiet, cool-headed 
Colonel of Bengal Artillery, who had served with credit in tw r o 
sieges and three great wars, had recruited the health and restored 
the discipline of Wild's brigade, besides winning tho perfect 
confidence of all who served under him. Cheered by the presence 
of their white-faced comrades, by frequent tokens of their new 
commander's care mid foresight. Pollock’s Sepoys were now in a 
fair state of readiness for their appointed task. Golab Singh, the 
wily Sikh Rajah of Jammu, had agreed at the eleventh hour to 
act m due concert with his English allies. A timely reinforce¬ 
ment of English dragoons and horse-artillery at length set Pollock 
free to attempt the forcing of the Khaibar, with every prospect of 
a successful issue 

On the 5th April, in tho dark of early morning, the troops 
began moving towards the Pass, at the mouth of w r hich was a 
huge barricade of big stones and tree branches set in clay. Two 
strong columns W’ere sent forward to crown the heights held by 
Rwarms of resolute Afridis Led on by the lusty soldiers of the 
Foot, the Sepoys clambered up the steep hillsides with a 
vigour which soon drove the enemy from one post of vantage after 
another. When the flanking columns had done their duty and- 
turned both flanks of the main position, it became an easy task for 
the centre column to force its way, without fighting, over the 
barricade. The fort of Ali Masjid was found abandoned. Leaving 
this in charge of the Sikh troops, who came up next day by 
another road, Pollock on the 7th pursued his way unhindered, 
but still in fighting order, through the remaining tw r enty-five miles 
of the Pass. His whole loss in the preliminary fighting had 
amounted only to 135 killed and wounded. “ The Sepoys,” he 
wrote, “ behaved nobly,” and Fems’s Jazailcbis excited the 
delight and admiration of all who beheld them.” 

* Durand. In tbe same letter Lord Ellenborough puts aside as clearly impracti¬ 
cable Major Rawlinson’s scheme for annexing Kand&h&r to the dominions of Shah 
K&mr&n, tbe “ nominal ruler of Her&t. ” 

t* “ Papers relating to Afghanistan. ” 
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By that time, however, Sale’s garrison had virtually relieved 
themselves. Impatient of further idleness, on short rations, 
doubtful as to the issue of Pollock’s movements, and urged by 
others to forestall Akbar’s rumoured purpose of a retreat, Sale 
resolved to strike one hard decisive blow for his own deliverance. 
One of his best officers, Captain Havelock, who had stood by 
Broadfoot when none else heeded him, drew out a plan of attack 
■which his brave but slow-moving chief consented to carry through. 
At -daylight on the 7th April three columns, led respectively by 
Dennie, Monteith, and Havelock, -with a reserve of guns and 
cavalry—some 1,800 men in all—sallied forth against the enemy, 
reckoned at 6,000. In le&s than two hours the fight was over ; 
Akbar’s troops were in full retreat on Lagliman ; his four guns 
■were in onr bands, and most of his stores and camp-eqnipage had 
been destroyed. The completeness of a victory, which might have 
been won as easily some weeks earlier, w as only marred by the 
death of one officer, the ever forward Dennie, who fell mortally 
wounded in attacking a small fort, which might with advantage 
have been let alone. With a total loss of eleven slain and seventy 
wounded, Sale had put an end to the late blockade and driven 
Akbar’s best troops, -with heavy slaughter, from Jalalabad.* 

On the 16th of April Pollock, who had meanwhile been march¬ 
ing leisurely forward, encamped outside the stronghold for de¬ 
fending which against an enemy in no way formidable, Sale’s 
garrison received from Lord Ellenborough the title of “ Illus¬ 
trious.” Thenceforth Sale's troops fell into their places under 
Pollock’s supreme command ; while the political functions hither¬ 
to discharged by Rawlinson and Macgregor were now entrusted 
to the two military leaders. Pollock and TvTott. It was felt by 
the Governor-General that the time for a divided authority, so 
fruitful of harm in the past, had gone by when tw r o such com¬ 
manders were in the field ; and events certainly went far to 
justify the wisdom of his conclusions. 

More open to question was Lord Ellenborough’s seeming 
change of purpose \»ith regard to further movements on the field 
of war, after he had heard of the fall of Ghazni and the repulse 
of England’s small force at Haikulzai in the Pishin Valley, on 
its way to strengthen Nott with treasure and supplies. The 
orders which he now despatched to Sir J. Nicolls and the com- 
-m&nders in the field all pointed to an early withdrawn! of every 
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British soldier from Afghanistan. So earnest was the gase he 
fastened on the military problems of the moment, that he ap¬ 
peared to overlook all those moral and political considerations on 
which his letter of the 15th of March had laid a becoming stress. 
As soon as Nott had relieved the garrison of Kal&t-i-Ghilzai, he 
was to take measures for falling back on Kwatta from Kan¬ 
dahar. Pollock also was bidden to withdraw his troops as soon 
as possible to Peshawar, unless he had already begun his march 
on Kabul, or unless the issue of his negotiations fpr the release 
of Akbar’s prisoners might be endangered by too hasty a retreat. 
Whatever ho had done or might do in either of these directions, 
Pollock was clearly given to understand that, m Lord Ellon- 
borough's opinion, Ins only safe course was to withdraw his army, 
“ at the earliest practicable period, into positions within the 
Khaibar Pass, where it may possess easy and certain communica¬ 
tions with India.” For some weeks it seemed as if neither the 
honour of our arms nor the rescue of English captives were worth 
a small addition to the risks and sacrifices already incurred. 

Happily for both objects Pollock was in no hurry to obey with¬ 
out demur instructions so distasteful to ev'ery soldier in his camp. 
Making the most of the discretionary powers which he chose to 
read out of those instructions, he pleaded want of carriage, the 
interests of the prisoners, and a due regard for “ the character of 
the British nation,” as urgent reasons for staying where he was, 
or even for moving a few marches further on. For an advance 
>n Kabul Nott’s co-operation would be needed, and “without some 
demonstration of our power ” that officer would not find it easy to 
retire from Kaiuhihar. 

At Kandahar the order to retreat came, said Rawhnson, like a 
thunder-clap on all the garrison. Nott, who felt that he had no 
discretion, prepared like a good soldier to obey, as sqpn as he had 
relieved the gallant Craigi© and got together carriage enough for 
the wants of his force. Wymer’s splendid brigade of Sepoys, 
which had just been clearing a way across the Khojak for the 
advance of England’s brigade to Kandahar, was sent out on the 
19th of May with some other troops to bring off Craigie’s garrison 
and destroy the works of Khalat-i-Ghilzai. Difficulties of carriage 
and the obvious danger of inarching troops to India in the hot 
and rainy seasons at length induced the Governor-General to 
defer fulfilment of his orders for the next five or six months. 
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This reprieve allowed time for the play of bolder counsels on 
the Governor-General’s mind. The troops might go on after all 
to K&bul, and yet be free to march homewards in November. 
To this complexion Lord Ellenborough’s thoughts were coming 
before the summer rains had fairly set in. Pollock’s efforts to 
obtain from Akbar the peaceful surrender of all his English 
prisoners had fallen through in May, at the moment of their 
seeming success; and the prisoners had been removed from 
Badiabad to Kabul; poor old Elphinstone dying by the way, on 
the 24th of April, worn out with grief and bodily suffering.* 
The murder of Shah Shuja at Kabul on the 5th of the same 
month by the son of our staunch friend, the “good Nawab,” 
Zam&n Khan, brought on a series of intrigues and faction fights, 
which issued three months later m the placing of Prince Fathi 
Jang on his father’s throne, with Mohammad Akbar for his 
Vazir. There were other prisoners too at Kabul whom the good 
Nawab now saw consigned for a bribe to Akbar’s keeping by the 
High Priest to whose sacred care he himself had lately entrusted 
them. The fate of all these hostages and prisoners had become 
more than ever uncertain in view of Afghan treachery and 
Akbar’s own impulses towards revenge. In spite of the official 
secrecy which wrapped the designs of the Indian Government, 
there had burst forth from every Anglo-Indian station a loud and 
bitter outcry against the policy wduch Lord Ellenborough and 
his Commander-in-Chief were known, or universally believed, to 
favour. Even from "Dow ning Street and the India House came 
injunctions to vindicate the national honour and to rescue every 
prisoner from Afghan hands 

Thus encouraged or pushed on from all sides, the Governor- 
General at length gave a half-hearted assent to the only course 
which policy m and patriotism alike dictated. His letters of July 4th 
to Nott and Pollock betrayed the skill of a master in the art of 
verbal conjuring. His own opinions, he declared, had undergone 
no change. The order for withdrawal still held good ; but Nott 
might choose betwmen retiring through Kwatta to Sakhar and 
retiring to Peshawar by way of Ghazni, Kabul, and Jal&labad.t 
Pollock for his part w r as left free to join hands with Notfc at Kabul 
before returning to Peshawar + 

* “His kind, mild dispos*tion,” says Sir G Lawrence, “and courteous de¬ 
meanour, had made him esteemed by us all.” Mohammad Akbar, a generous if 
savage foe, sent his body for burial to Jaldlabad. 

+ Kaye Parliamentary Papers. 
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Neither general was deterred from acting on these instructions 
by the manner in which Lord Ellenborough seemed to shift upon 
their shoulders the responsibility which he ought to have taken 
upon his own. After the signal defeat which 1,300 of Nott’s 
troops had, on the 29th of May, inflicted on 8,000 Ghazies, led by 
Akbar Khan himself, no armed enemy had shown himself any¬ 
where near Kandahar. A few days earlier Graigie*s garrison had 
repulsed their assailants with heavy slaughter. When Wymer’a 
troops returned from their mission to Kalat-i-Ghilj&ai, Nott saw 
himself at the head of a force more than strong enough to march 
from one end of the country to the other, if only he could muster 
the needful carriage and supplies. His “ beautiful regiments ” 
were m high health and spirits, ajid he held a thonsand of his 
Bengal Sepoys equal to more than 5,000 Afghans.* Despatching 
a strong brigade under England with all his heavy guns to Kwatta, 
Nott on the 7th of August moved out from Kandahar at the head 
of 8,000 good troops of all arms, confident alike in their leader and 
themselves. 

Meanwhile Pollock’s force had not been wholly idle. For 
several weeks of June and July a strong column under Monteith 
was out in the Shinwari valley inflicting stern, if not savage, 
punishment on the tribes which had shared among them the 
property plundered from Elphinstone’s force, and were known to 
hold one of the captured guns. Not only were their forts and 
houses utterly destroyed, but the very trees which gave them 
shade were deliberately hacked about and doomed to perish. At 
last, on the 20th of August, Pollock began his forward march; 
bis troops, 8,000 strong, all burning to avenge the shame and the 
disasters of the previous winter. At Gandamak he halted for a 
fortnight, waiting for further news from Nott. On the 7th of 
September he resumed his march. Next day, on nparing the 
Jagdalak Pass, he saw the hills on either side crowned with 
8warms of Ghilzai horse and foot. Our guns were well served, 
but the enemy stood their ground until Pollock’s infantry dashed 
up the hills, and with wild hurrahs and levelled bayonets drove 
the Ghilzai warriors off the field. The brunt of the fighting was 
borne by Sale’s brigade, who did their work with a thoroughness 
that called forth Pollock’s hearty praise. But for the rough 
ground, which checked the ardour of Lockwood’s dragoons, few 
of the enemy would have escaped. Our own loss was wonderfully 
small. 
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On the 11th Pollock halted for a day or two’s rest at Tazin. 
Meanwhile Mohammad Akbar, who had already deposed his 
nominal master, Fathi Jang’, had been holding earnest debate with 
his fellow-chiefs and with one of his hostages, Captain Colin Troup. 
Dissuaded by the latter from sending him on a bootless errand to 
the British camp, he resolved at last to stake all on the issue of a 
battle, and led his troops for that purpose through the Kurd- 
Kabul. On the 13th the two armies clashed together in one last 
decisive struggle. The odds against us were formidable enough, 
lor Akbar’s troops were strongly posted on all the surrounding 
heights, and the British musket of that day was no match for the 
long Afghan jazail. But nothing could stay the resolute onset of 
our disciplined soldiers, w hose warlike zeal, backed up by thorough 
trust in their cool-headed leader, had been inflamed by the sight 
of the skeletons that lined the way from Gandamak onwards. 
Englishmen and Sepoys, horse, foot, and gunners, all fought their 
best that day. The matchlock-fire was soon silenced by the cold 
steel, and Unett’s troopers, w'ell followed by the Native cavalry, 
charged with murderous effect into the masses of Afghan horse. 
The enemy held out bravely after their fashion, retiring sullenly 
from crag to crag, and losing heavily before they broke up and 
fled to their own homes. That evening Akbar Khan was far on Ins 
way to the highlands north of Kabul. 

Two days later Pollock’s force were encamped on the K&bul 
race-course, and next day the British flag once more floated out 
from the Bala Hissar amidst the roar of many British guns. On 
the 17th of September Nott himself exchanged greetings with his 
brother General. His long march from Kandahar had been accom¬ 
plished as successfully as Pollock’s shorter march from Jalalabad. 
On his w T ay to Ghazni his troops had encountered no serious 
opposition, except at Ghoain, where ten thousand Afghans, on the 
30th of August, seemed resolute to bar all advance. One charge 
of Nott’s fine infantry sent them flying, and much booty fell into 
the victors’ hands. On the 5th of September Nott encamped 
before Ghazni ; but the fear of his name had fallen upon the gar¬ 
rison, w T ho abandoned that stronghold during the night. Next 
day Nott’s engineers burst every gun on the walls, set fire to all 
the woodwork, blew up the bastions, and converted both town 
and citadel into a heap of ruins. From the tomb of the terrible 
Mahmud of Ghazni Nott carried off the sandalwood gates of 
Somnath, which had stood there for eight centuries, in memory 
of Mahmud’s successful raid into Gujarat. This duty had been 
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laid upon him by Lord Ellenborougb, whose theatrical fancy 
revelled in the prospect of restoring to India a trophy plundered 
from a Hindu temple. 

From Ghazni to Kabul Nott’s force held their way without a 
check, driving the enemy before them whenever a chance offered 
itself, and firing all the forts that crowned the adjacent hills. 
Their war-worn leader was not sorry to give his troops and cattle 
a few days’ rest in the bracing K&bul valley, at a height of 6,000 
feet above the sea. Pollock, who had already despatched Sir 
Richmond Shakespear with 600 Kazilb&sh troopers ii^ quest of 
the English prisoners whom Akbar had lately sent off to B&mian, 
now proposed that Nott should detach one of his own brigades in 
support of Shakespear and his little band. But the crusty old 
general pleaded various reasons against dividing his force, and the 
service designed for one of his brigadiers was eagerly undertaken 
by Sir Robert Sale, whose lion-hearted wife was among the cap¬ 
tives to be rescued 

Sale’s brigade had got no further than Argandi when they found 
their task already done. The erewlnle prisoners were riding quietly 
along towards Sale ami Henry Law rence, escorted by Shakespear’s 
troopers and a body of Afghan horse, headed by their commander, 
Saleh Mohammad, who m 1840 had deserted tlie English colours 
to serve with Dost Mohammad in Bamidn. This officer had been 
ordered by Akbar Khan to carry his captives off to Kulum, where 
they would probably have dwelt as slaves among the Usbeks of 
Tin kist&n. But Saleh Mohammad was open to a bribe at a moment 
when Akbar’s fortunes soemed to have touched the ground. The 
prisoners signed an agreement which assured him a present of 
20,000 rui>ees, and a pension of £1,200 a year. His troops were 
also to receive a handsome gratuity. The bait took, Saleh 
Mohammad on the 12th of September hoisted the English colours 
over the fort where our countrymen were lodged, and Pottinger 
summoned the neighbouring chiefs to pay homage to their new 
masters. The glad new s of Akbar’s flight from Tazin, received 
on the lT>th, emboldened the little party to set out next day on 
their march over the Safed Koh to Kabul. On the 17th Shakes¬ 
pear’s horsemen rode into view, and all fear of further danger 
well-nigh passed away. The combined force pushed on until, on 
the 20th, Sale once more clasped in his arms the wife and daughter 
from whom he had been parted for the last ten months, eight of 
which they had spent in a captivity often perilous, if seldom very 
hard. Next evening the whole party were safely lodged in the 

G 2 
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camp of General Pollock, and great was the joy which the news 
of their reappearance diffused among our countrymen all over 
India * 

The task of our avenging armies still remained incomplete while 
Aminullah Khan kept the field in the Kohistan with the remnants 
of Akbar’s routed troops. A British column under McCaskill 
was sent thither to break up a force which might else prove 
troublesome to our troops on their homeward march. McCaskill, 
aided by Havelock, discharged his errand with full success. The 
strong hill-fort of Istalif was carried with a rush, Broadfoot’s 
sappers leading the way under a hail of Afghan bullets. The 
captured town was plundered and set on fire. Chankiir, which 
had witnessed the slaughter of Haughton’s brave Gorkhas, was 
utterly destroyed, and on the Ftli of October McCaskill’s division 
returned to Kabul. 

One deed of vengeance remained yet to do—of vengeance 
neither politic nor worthy of a civilized Christian power. The 
Char Chattar,+ or Great Bazaar of Kabul, built by Ali Mardan 
Khan, who governed Kabul under Shah Julian,"}: was marked out 
for destruction as the place w here Macnagliten’s mangled body 
bad been exposed to the w orst insults of a howling mob. It took 
Pollock’s engineers two days to blow" up a building said to be the 
noblest of its kind in Asia. Then followed a sad scene of fierce 
noting and merciless hxvoc. In spite of all precautions the 
soldiers from both camps, impelled by a report that Kabul itself 
w r as to be given over to pi under, rushed into the city at every 
unguarded point, set fire to the houses, and pillaged the shops 
alike'of friend and foe. Thousands of harmless tradespeople, 
including many hundred Hindus, who had but lately re-opened 
their shops, saw themselves reduced to utter ruin, and pow’erless 
to save their women from shameless outrage. Kven the quarter 
inhabited by the friendly Kazilbashes nairowly escaped the 
assaults of a soldiery maddened beyond control by memories and 
outw’ard tokens of wrongs that seemed to justify the worst re¬ 
prisals. 

At last, on the 12th of October, the combined forces, now 
commanded by Pollock, marched out of camp on their homeward 
jonrney, taking with them the blind old king, Zaman Shah, whose 
name had been one of terror to the India of Wellesley’s days, and 

* One of the prisoners, John Conolly, had died of fever some time before. 

t Literally “Four bazaars.” 

X He also made the canal which bears life name at Delhi. 
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his nephew, Fathi Jang, who declined to play the part of a sham 
king in the Bala Hissar without the support of British bayonets. 
A crowd of half-starved Hindus from Kabul and Ghazni, with 
some scores of crippled Sepoy s and camp-followers, relics of the 
old Kabul garrison, and a long train of warlike trophies, en¬ 
cumbered the retreat of the Avenging Army. Pollock's own 
troops led the advance, those of Nott bringing up tho rear. 
Jalalabad was dismantled by the way, before Pollock could receive 
Lord El len borough's order to hand it over intact to the Sikhs. 
Pollock's foresight m crowning the hills along his line of march 
met with its just reward ; but Nott and MeCaskill also, who led 
the centre column, were less cautious, and their troops had several 
sharp skirmishes w ith the lnllmen, from the day they neared the Haft 
Kotal to that when they emerged from the Khaibar Pass. Both 
Nott and Pollock were soon forced to abandon and blow up some 
of tlie heavier guns On its march from Dhaka to All Masjid one 
of McCaskill’s brigades lost two mountain-guns, which were 
happily rtcoveitd the next dny. Nott also had somo sharp 
lighting near the same spot, losing much baggage and not a few 
men ; but lus engineers completely destroyed tlie defences of Ali 
Masjid. By the 7tli of November the whole army was encainpod 
on th ' green plains of Pesbiiwar Another army, assembled at 
Fn6/pur under Sir J. Nicolls, warned tho Sikhs, whose goodwill 
had long been doubtful, against doing aught to hinder the return 
of our victorious army across the Pan jab.* 

Meanwhile the troops which England led tfrom Kandahar to 
K watt a. had since pursued then way without hindrance through 
the Bolan Pass into Sind. By tins time also it w T as known in 
India that Stoddart and Conolly, the Bokluira captives, had been 
released from further suffering by a violent death. Many efforts 
had been made from many quarters—from Petersburg and 
Constantinople, as well as Calcutta, Kabul, and Herat—to obtain 
their freedom ; but all in vain. The Amir would listen to no 
remonstrances, even backed by threats, and the news of our 
Afghan disasters did not tend to soften his heart or increase his 
fears of British vengeance. Early in 1842 he went forth on a 
campaign against Kokan. Soon after his return to Bokhara the 
fate of the prisoners was sealed. On the 1st of October Lord 
Ellenborough wrote to the Amir on behalf of the two “ innocent 
travellers,” as he chose to call them; hut it was too late for all 
such interference. Stoddart and Conolly had been led out of 

* Kaye. 
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prison and publicly beheaded on the 17th of June, and in the 
middle of September one of Stoddart’s servants had told the sad 
story to Major Rawlmson, as an eye-witness of his master's end 

While Pollock was yet at Kabul, the Governor-General had 
amused himself at Simla with drawing up proclamations and 
devising schemes for a splendid pageant to be enacted presently at 
Firozpur. In a manifesto dated the 1st of October, with obvious 
reference to Lord Auckland’s 'manifesto issued the same day in 
1838, he announced his intention to retire from Afghanistan, 
“ content with the limits nature appears to have assigned ” to the 
British empire in India. iC Disasters unparallelled in their extent, 
unless by the errors in which they originated,” had in one short 
campaign been completely avenged, and repeated victories had 
proved the invincibility of our arms. The policy of forcing a 
sovereign upon a reluctant people was expressly disavowed, and 
the Afghans were left free to create a government for themselves, 
“ amidst the anarchy w hich is the consequence of their cnmeB.” 
A second proclamation, dated five days later, announced to the 
princes, chiefs, and people of India the coming restoration of the 
Gates of Sommith to the country whence they had been carried 
off. “ The insult of eight hundred years is at last avenged. The 
gates of the Temple of Somnath, so long the memorial of your 
humiliation, are become the proudest record of your national 
glory, the proof of your superiority in arms over the nations 
beyond the Indus.” The princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of 
Rajwara, of Malw*», and of Gujarat, to whom “ this glorious 
trophy of successful war ” w r ould be committed, wrere enjoined to 
transmit the gates “ with all honour ” through their respective 
territories to “ the restored Temple of Somnath.” 

If the former manifesto suggested doubts of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s good taste in holding up Lord Auckland’s policy and 
agents to public censure, the second effusion covered its author 
with universal ridicule. From one end of India to the other it 
was hailed by his own countrymen w ith bursts of inextinguishable 
laughter. What, they asked, could the princes and people of 
India—“ my brother* and friends,” as they were styled in this 
wonderful flight of Napoleonic fustian—care for the avenging of 
an insult eight centuries old, of which few natives remembered 
anything, and ■which millions of natives wrould deem no insult at 
all ? Tho old Hindu temple whence the gates w T ere said to have 
been taken had long been a crumbling ruin. Did the Indian 
Government propose to restore it at the public cost ? Among the 
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native princes were many Mohammadans, some descended from 
the Afghan conquerors of India. In what light would they regard 
the honours destined for “this glorious trophy of successful 
war ” ? A few persons of a very serious turn could see nothing 
to laugh at in this stroke of farcical blundering; but they were 
ready to weep over it as a positive crime. And, to crown all, it 
still remains a question whether any gates were ever carried off 
from Somnatb to Ghazni, while those which Nott brought away 
from Mahmud’s Tomb appear to have been made n#t of sandal¬ 
wood, but of deal, and to date from a time much later than the 
eleventh century.* 

* Kaye; Thornton’s “ Gasetteer of India.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SIND AND GWALIAR. 

While Pollock’s army was leisurely crossing' the Land of tho 
Five Rivers, the Governor-General was indulging Ins taste for 
theatrical pomp and show by planning out the details of such a 
pageant as 13ritisli India had never before seen. O 11 tho 9th of 
JDecember he arri\ed at Firdzpur, where Lord Auckland and Ranjit 
Singh had exchanged such splendid greetings four years back m 
honour of an enterprise which had issued only in complete and 
merited failure. A brilliant gathering of princes, nobles, officers of 
State, and English ladies awaited his arrival, and the series of 
pageants designed to welcome the return of our victorious troops. 
From Labor Slier Singh had sent his son and Ins chief Minister to 
take their part m the coming festival. The Army of Reserve was 
encamped on the neighbouring plains. Hundreds of elephants 
with painted trunks and gay bedizenments were daily trained m 
manoeuvres worthy of tho occasion. Triumphal arches had been 
set up m various places, and a bridge of boats, gay with blue, 
3 elloyv, and red bunting had been thrown across the Satlaj There 
was plenty of decorative brightness everywhere, if not much 
taste. 

On the 17tli Sir Robert Salo crossed the bridge at the head of 
his “ illustrious garrison,” who all laughed aloud as they passed 
under the gaudy gallows-like arch at the bridge head.* Lord 
Ellenborough himself met the column at this spot and led it 
through a double line of elephants, who offered their salaams on 
bended knees, but somehow forgot to trumpet forth the shrill 
notes of welcome which they had been practising for some days 
past. The guns, however, did their duty, the bands struck up 
“ the Conquering Hero,” and regiment after regiment of Nicolls’s 
Reserve presented arms to their war-worn comrades. Two days 
later Pollock’s troops crossed the Satlaj, and on the 23rd Nott 

* Low’* •* Life of Sir George Pollock.” 
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also mad© his appearance, bearing with him the Gates of Som- 
mtth on a triumphal car. Each general in turn was received 
at tho bridge-head by Lord Ellcnborough ; but the other honours 
lavished on Sale's brigade were unaccountably withheld from the 
victors of Tazin, and the yet more deserving garrison of Kandahar.* 
A round of feasting, pleasuring, reviews, and public speeches filled 
up the rest of that month. The Sepoys were regaled with heaps 
of “ their favourite mehtoys ” or sweetmeats—a fact announced to 
the public in one of Lord Ellenborougli’s windy orders By way of 
fitting close to so grand a festival, the assembled troops—some 
40 <tU(> strong, with 100 guns—were manoeuvred by Sir Jasper 
Nicolls on the great plain of Firozpur in tho presence of Lord 
Ellcnborough and a group of distinguished visitors from Europe as 
well as the East 

Thus ended the last act of a drama from which England reaped 
little save the credit ot restoring her tarnished honour, while India 
was saddled with the whole cost of an entcrpiise decreed by an 
English Government in furtherance of England’s fanemd interests 
alone Our count r\men in India could now, as they said, “ once 
more look a native in the face,” but our latest victories had only 
deepened the hatred felt by every true Afghan towards tho 
invaders of Ins native land. To the bitter memories stored up 
against us 111 Afghanistan the Governor-General had nearly added 
another. He had proclaimed his intention to set Dost Mohammad 
and Ins family fieo, but the Amir w as at first commanded to pre- 

ut himself at the Governor-General’s Darbar during the pageant 
ab Firozpur. Happily in Ins calmer moments Lord Ellenborough 
shrank from inflicting a needless insult on the man who had 
suffered such cruel w r rongs already at our hands , and Dost Mo¬ 
hammad w T as allowed to make liis way without conditions back to 
that “ poor and barren country,” of w r hich he never could under¬ 
stand w'liy the rulers of India should have taken so much paius to 
deprive him.f Before leaving British ground, he knew that his 
brave son Akbar had returned to Kabul and wrested the supremo 
power from the Sadozai Prince Shahpur, w r ho had fled for safety 
beyond the Khaibar 

* This piece of silly favouritism was wholly against the wish and the remonstrances 
of Sir Jasper Nicolls. 

+ On takin g leave of Lord Ellenborough the latter asked him what he thought of 
the English after all he had seen of them in India. “I have been struck,” he 
eaid, “ with the magnitude of your power and resources .... but what I cannot 
understand is, why the rulers of such an empire Bhould have gone across the Indus 
to deprive me of my poor and barren country. ”—Marahman, 
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The Army of Reserve was broken up in the following January, 
and Lord Ellenborough took his way to Agra with the reputed 
Gates of Somnath in his train. At Mathra and Bindraban they 
found some worshippers, but at Agra their triumphal progress 
came to a sorry end. They were left to repose m the undisturbed 
oblivion of a lumber-room inside the Fort. It was at Agra that 
Lord Ellenborough, now made an Earl for his ostensible share in 
the late successes, invested Pollock and Hott with the Grand Cross 
of the Bath, the least possible reward that a grateful nation could 
-have bestowed on the two men to whom Lord Ellenborough owed 
his earldom, and our Indian Empire its deliverance from a serious 
danger.* Sir Robert Sale had received the same honour a few 
months before. Among the new Knight Commanders w as Sir 
Richard England^ conspicuous chiefly for his repulse at Haikalzai. 
Medals and batta were freely distributed to every soldier who had 
served in the Campaign of 1842. Many of the younger officers 
were rewarded m various ways, but Havelock was not even made 
a C.B. Sir William Nott took up his post as Resident at Lucknow, 
and both he and Sir George Pollock received from the Court of 
Directors a pension of £1,000 a year. But not till 1872 was 
Pollock rewarded with a baronetcy at the prayer of Mr. Gladstone. 

Pax Astce restituta —“ Peace restored to Asia,” was the high- 
flown legend of a medal which the Governor-General ordered to 
be struck in memory of the late campaign. A few months later 
another of bis generals had conquered Smd. The Tiilpur Amirs 
of that sunburnt country which stretches from the mouths of 
the Indus northward to the Panjab frontier about Mi thanked, 
had long acted with good faith in the spirit of the treaties forced 
upon them in 183ih They had borne with resignation the pro¬ 
longed sojourn of British troops in their midst. They had not 
been backward in furnishing supplies and carriage for the troops 
employed between the Bol&n and Kandahar. They had paid the 

* Writing home to the Societ Committee on July 8, the Governor-General sail 
that his instructions of June 1 had “ induced ” General Pollock ** to contemplate a 
forward movement ” from Jalalabad, as if that was not the very course which 
Pollock had been urging upon him for some time past. Before the end of May 
Pollock had even sent off a letter to Nott, bidding him on no account to retire until 
he should hear again from himself. And in his letter of May 13 to Lord Ellenborough, 
a duplicate of which must have reached the latter before the end of Jane, he had 
plainly declared his intention to move forw ard as soon as he could. This letter did 
not at first appear among the published papers, although the duplicate was acknow¬ 
ledged on July 11. It was only brought to light by the efforts of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Lanadowne.—Kaye ; Low's “ Life of Pollock." 
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tribute imposed upon them by superior force. They had shown 
no signs of exultation at the disasters which befell our arms. 
It was said, indeed, that two or three of them had entered into 
secret correspondence with neighbours who bore ns no good-will. 
But some good judges more than doubted the genuineness of 
the letters which bore their seals, and Major Outram, the new 
Resident at Haidr&b&d, deemed the offenders guilty of nothing 
worse than the written expression of a wish to do us harm. 
Lord Ellen borough, however, had a large ambition ,*4ind a lively 
sense of the reverence owed by smaller potentates to the great 
Lord Paramount of all India. In the first months of his rule 
he had sent the Amirs, through Outram, a threatening message, 
which Outram wisely kept to himself.* H© had already in¬ 
structed his agent to make some new demands on the en¬ 
durance of allies who had bitterly complained of the burdens 
laid upon them by Lord Auckland. These demands included a 
cession of territory in exchange for the tribute imposed in 1839. 

For souii' months longer the Sind question remained in abey¬ 
ance. But in September, Sir Charles Napier landed in Smd, to 
take command of the British garrison there’quartered, and to act 
as chief political agent therein. Sir Charles had already made 
Ins maik as a brilliant soldier and an able administrator ; but of 
India ho knew nothing, and his self-confidence kept him blind to 
the extent of his own ignorance. His bearing towards the Amirs 
ai his first interview with Mir Rustam and his fellow-chiefs 
betrayed an absence of all the courtesy due to princes not yet 
digested of all their sovereign rights. To him Lord Ellen borough 
now entrusted the duty of investigating the charges brought 
against the Amirs. In spite of special injunctions to decide only 
on full proof of guilt, Sir Charles would listen to no explana¬ 
tions, refused the princes a fair hearing in their own defence, and 
finally reported that Mir Rustam and two others had written 
treasonable letters, and otherwise broken the treaty of 1839. 

In November, the draft of a new treaty was ready to be laid 
before the Amirs. They were now asked to surrender a much 
larger slice of territory than that proposed in April, to give up 
the right of coining money in their own names, and to make other 
concessions only less insulting to their proper pride. It is need¬ 
less to inquire whether Lord Ellenborough willed all the con¬ 
sequences of such demands: N apier, at any rate, was ready and 


Thornton’* “ British India.” 
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eager to act up to the spirit of any instructions that seemed likely 
to pro\oke a war. To him the possession of the Indus Valley 
liiid become the chief article of his military and political creed, 
and tins feeling sharpened his readiness to behove the worst things 
charged against the Amirs 

J 11 tins mood Napier lent himself with fatal eagerness to the 
treru licrous advances of Mir Ali Murad, who plotted to oust his 
hi other, the aged Mir Rustam, from the headship of all the 
Amir-. He assured Napier that all the chiefs, save himself and 
anoLhor, w ere enemies to the English, and Napier w illmgly pro¬ 
mised him the Turban, or symbol of headship, after his brother’s 
death Mir Rustam sought to throw himself upon Napier's pro¬ 
tection, but the latter ad\ med him to take shelter with All Murad 
In due time the- General learned that his advice had been taken, 
and that the poor old Amir of Khanpur had solemnly resigned all 
power into his brother’s hands He suspected, indeed, what after¬ 
wards proved to be the fact, that Ah Murad had used fraud and 
violence to compass his own ends; and that suspicion must have 
been strong*thened by Rustam’s flight a few days after from Ins 
biothm-’s fortress at Diji # But it suited Napier’s purpose at the 
moment to accept as valid an arrangement which secured lnm a 
faithful helpmate in Ins designs 011 the independence of Smd. 

O 11 bearing of the old man’s flight, Napier issued a proclama¬ 
tion, charging him with defiance of the British Government, anil 
declaring All Murad his lawful successor. It was in viun that 
Rustam sent his Minister to acquaint the General with the truth 
of the matter, and to assure him that his flight from Dip had 
been prompted by Ali Murad himself. Napier charged him with 
s ibfcerfuge, falsehood, and double-dealing, and refused to treat 
with him or any of his friends as the Kais, or supreme ruler of 
Smd. Meanwhile sorno of his kinsmen and followers had fled 
into the desert to Mir Mohammad’s stronghold of Im&mgarh. 
Thither Napier resolved to follow them, although no war was 
v ct on hand. On January 5, 1843, he set out with a squadron 
of horse, two large howutzers, and 3ol> men of the 22nd Root, 
mounted on camels, two to each in lcajdwas or panniers. A rapid 
march of five days brought him to Imamgarh, which was found 
empty, and the fortifications were blown up wdth the powder they 
contained It- was a novel and brilliant feat of arms, but justifi¬ 
cation for it there was none. 

* Thornton ; Parliamentary Papers. The resignation said to hare been written 
on a enpj of the IConin was a mere forgery. 
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As a means of frightening the Amirs into submission, it was 
not without some effect. In the middle of December, while the 
new treaty was still under discussion, Napier had formally an¬ 
nexed the whole of the country between Rdhri and the Bhawalpur 
frontier, and w T arned the rayats to pay the Amirs no more rents 
after the 1st of January, 1843. To Mir Rustam’s remonstrances 
the General replied with strong threats. At last, by the middle of 
January, the hapless Amirs were ripe to surrender at discretion. 
Outram himself, who had just returned from Bombay, was fam 
to counsel submission to the hard terms which Napier insisted on 
exacting. Yet even Outram had much ado to dissuade the Amiis 
from pressing their demands for redress of the wrongs inflicted 
through his brotlici's treachery on their beloved Rais. At 
Haidrabad, on the 12th of February, the hateful treaty was signed 
and sealed in Outram’s presence by the assembled Amirs. 

On his way from the fort where the treaty had been signed, 
Outram and his officers were assailed w'lth curses from a furious 
crowd, who were hardly restrained from bloodshed by the presence 
of an escort turnislu d from the Amirs* own troops Next day 
the Amirs sent to warn Outram that their Biluchi woldiers w r ero 
getting out of hand If Outram stayed at the Residency they 
could notnnswei foi the result They had yielded all that wo 
required of them, but the wrongs done to Mir Rustam and 
Napier’s stead} advance towards their capital had roused the 
Rduohis into ungovernable fury. The Knghsh Resident refused 
t<« 'nidge an inch 01 to place another sentry at his door. O 11 tho 
i oth a large body of horse and foot attacked the Residency on 
three sides, the fourth being happily guarded by the river, from 
which a Company’s steamer kept up a serviceable lire. For more 
than three hours Outrara’s little garrison, a company of the 22nd 
Foot and a small body of Sepoys, the w'hole commanded by' Cap¬ 
tain Conwav, nobly stood their ground against overwhelming 
numbers. When all hope of succour from below' seemed in -vain, 
Outram withdrew his garrison to the Vianet , with a loss in all 
of seventeen killed and wounded. 

This appeal to the sw r ord was promptly answered On the ITth 
Napier’s little army, not three thousand strong, came in sight of 
about 20,000 of the Amirs’ troops strongly posted by the Milage of 
Miani, six miles only from Haidrabad. Napier’s infantry ad¬ 
vanced m echelon, with the guns on their right and a line of 
skirmishers in front. From tho banks beyond the dry bed of the 
Fulaili the enemy kept up a heavy fire on our advancing troops. 
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For some hours neither side appeared to gain ground. But skilful 
leading and perfect discipline made up for numerical weakness ; 
the three Sepoy regiments vied with the men of the 22nd Foot; 
and the fire from our guns was true and well sustained. By 
degrees the enemy fell back, still fighting bravely, until a dashing 
charge of the 9th Bengal Cavalry rolled up their right wing, 
while another body of horse swooped down towards their camp. 
Then at last the doubtful battle became for Napier a decisive 
victory. The Biluchis withdrew from the field, leaving their guns, 
camp, and stores m our hands Napier’s losses in killed and 
wounded amounted only to 257, including nineteen officers slain. 

No attempt was made to defend the capital, which Napier 
entered m triumph on the 20th. A vast wealth of treasure fell 
into his hands, which was afterwards divided among the captors ; 
Outram alone steadily declining to take his share of the plunder 
which, to his thinking, had been gained by unlawful means. Six 
of the Amirs had already surrendered themselves; but others still 
kept the field, among them the gallant Sher Mohammad of Mir- 
pur, at whose call the Biluchi warriors gathered in their thou¬ 
sands to strike one more blow for their country’s freedom. At the 
village of Dabha, near Haidrabad, Slier Mohammad entrenched 
his army, about 20,000 strong. On the 24tli of March Napier 
moved out to attack him with a force of G,000 men. A cross-fire 
from lus guns shook the enemy’s centre ; their left was broken by 
a spirited charge of the 3rd Cavalry and Jacob's Sind Horse; and 
tlie 22nd Foot swept forward under a heavy matchlock fire, to 
carry with a rush of levelled bayonets the entrenchments along 
their own front On the left of our line Woodburn’s Sepoy 
Brigade fonght their way onwards with emulous ardour, and a 
brilliant charge of the Puna Horse and the 9th Cavalry rolled 
back the enemy’s right. In spite of an obstinate resistance the 
Biluchis w T ere everywhere driven from the field with heavy 
slaughter, -while the victors lost no more than two hundred and 
sixty-seven. 

The crowning victory of Dabha or Haidrabad placed all Sind 
at the cotiquerer’s mercy. The easy capture of Umarkot, a fortress 
in the eastern desert, where the great Moglial Akbar first saw 
the light, enabled Napier to report himself master of the whole 
country.* Sher Mohammad still kept the field wdth a few r thou¬ 
sand staunch followers, but he too w'as finally routed in June by 

* Peccavi , “I have sinned,” was the punning message in which he fmt announced 
his syocesa. 
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the bold Colonel Jacob; while another chief, who had been followed 
np by Colonel Roberts, gave np his sword to one of Roberts’s 
officers. The despoiled Amirs were hunted into exile or carried 
off as State prisoners to Bombay. Their conquered kingdom was 
annexed to the Bombay Presidency, and Napier ruled as Governor 
the pro\ nice he had won by the sword in furtherance of a policy 
condemned by every principle of justice and good faith. “We 
have no right,” Napier himself liad written, “ to seize Sind; yet 
we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, and^humane piece 
of rascality it will be.’ There was more honesty—at any rate 
more truth in such a confession—than is to be found m the 
laboured pleadings winch Lord Fllenborough addressed that June 
to the Court of Directors in vindication of the worst crime over 
yet sanctioned by a mler of British India. 

In this attempt to make the worse appear the better cause, 
Lord Fllenborough argued that sound policy and a just regard 
for British honour forbade the withdrawal of our troops from 
Sind so soon f,ftor the retreat from Afghanistan. The Amirs 
bad violated some parts of the commercial treaty ; they had 
collected troops “contrary to their usage and with out legitimate 
cause;” they liad written letters of a hostile character, Mir 
liustam's Minister liad acted m a hostile spirit, and his master 
w~as clearly responsible for the acts of his servant. For these 
reasons it was needtul to punish the Amu s by imposing upon 
tiiem an amended treaty. Instead of openly rejecting, they 
p'ofessed their willingness to accept the new' terms, and tried to 
de »,eive with such professions the General whose forces they were 
treacherously planning to attack and destroy. For such conduct 
signal punishment w r as the only possible return. After the victory 
of Mia.ni no half measures remained possible. The Amirs them¬ 
selves were but “ foreigners in Sind,” who had no claim to con¬ 
sideration on the ground of ancient possession or of national preju¬ 
dice, “ still less on account of the goodness of their rule.” They 
■were accordingly dethroned and “ removed beyond sea ; ” and a 
part of their forfeit dominions w'as given back to its former 
owners, the Nawab of Bhawalpur and the Rajahs of Jodhpur and 
J esalmir. 

Of the value of these arguments the reader of the foregoing 
pages may be left to judge for himself. They resolve themselves 
into the assumption that British honour and the safety of India 
could only be assured by acts of gross oppression and glaring in¬ 
justice on the part of a Government whose title to hold Indi^ was 
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not a whit stronger, nor many years older, than that of the Amirs 
to govern Sind The Governor-General's prime object was to 
retain his hold on the Lower Indus for purposes alike of trade and 
military defence, and this end he sought to compass by the usual 
process of coercing a weak ally, without much regard for moral con¬ 
siderations. Perhaps he believed in his own sophistries, served up 
as they were in a sauce of full-flavoured rhetoric But he who 
wills the end usually wills the means, and Lord Ellenborongh had 
chosen for his agent an officer w r lio “ only w*anted a pretext to coerce 
the Amirs,” and w r ho plainly foretold that the more powerful 
Government w r ould “ at no distant period sw*allow up the w^eaker.” 
The acts of that agent, on whoso sense of justice his employer 
owned to having “the fullest reliance,” w r ere formally confirmed 
by Lord Ellenborough himself in tho letter to which w T e have 
referred.* Thai, the policy thus defended has wrought no visible 
harm, but rather much good for the country thus annexed, that 
slavery was at once abolished throughout Sind, that peace and 
order w^ere presently restored under an efficient police, that much 
was done in various wajs to promote the w'el fare and contentment 
of the people at large—all this, of course, takes nothing from the 
censure which even at the time was passed by others than Outram 
only on the real authors of that rascally achievement, the conquest 
of Sind. 

While Napier was diligently bending to the task of governing 
the province committed to Ins charge, the clouds of political 
trouble were fast gathering over the kingdom once ruled b} Mad- 
haji Sindia and his able successor, Daulat Rao, who had made 
his peace'with Lord Wellesley after the crushing defeat of his 
best troops at Laswiiri by the dauntless Lake. Daulat Rao Sindia 
dying in 1 8*2 T, a kinsman, adopted by his widow, reigned in Ins 
stead. On the death of Jankaji Sindia, in February 1843, his 
young widow, Tara Bai, adopted for her heir a boy of eight named 
Bhtigirat Kao, for whom Mama Salnb, an uncle of the late Maha¬ 
raja, w r as appointed to jact as Regent, 111 compliance with tho 
Governor-General's strongly-expressed desire His rival, Dada 
Khasji, had secured the countenance of the joung Queen and all 
her Court favourites, and a series of intrigues were forthwith set 
on foot for the purpose of ousting the nominee of the British Resi¬ 
dent, Colonel Spiers. 

At first Lord Ellenborough was inclined to support the Regent 
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of his choice by assembling: troops on the Gwalidr frontier. But 
the order for assembling them was soon countermanded at the dis¬ 
suasion of the Regent himself, and Mama Sahib was left to deal 
in his own way with the intrigues of a hostile Court, and the 
turbulent spirit of an army 40,000 strong. At last, in May, the 
Rani plajed her trump card, and the Resident learned that M&ma 
Sahib had been dismissed from office. It was now the Resident's 
turn to apply for the aid of British troops from Agra, tho nearest 
station to Gw&liar. But Lord Ellenborough, who had by this 
time lost all faith in the Regent’s fitness for his post, declined to 
let a single soldier pass the frontier without his personal direction.* 
He contented himself with scolding the late Regent as “ unfit to 
manage men or women," ordered the Resident to hold no inter¬ 
course with Mama Sahib’s successor, and addressed to the Queen- 
mother and her officers a grave lecture on the dangers that might 
befall a State almost surrounded by British territory, if the public 
peace -were not preserved, nor any efforts made by the Gwaliar 
Government to act for that end in cordial concert with the Govern¬ 
ment of India + 

In spite of these warnings, the Queen and her party took their 
own way, trusting in the strength and spirit of their numerous 
troops, and paying small heed to mere words, unaccented by a 
rdiow of force. Mama Sahib fled for his life to Sironj, and the 
Resident withdrew to Dholpur. The Rani, getting somewhat 
frightened, begged the Resident to return ; but this he declined to 
d< bo long as Dada Khasji guided her counsels and mismanaged 
her affairs. To his demand that the Dada should either be 
banished or made over to the British Government she sent back 
a spirited refusal.}: Meanwhile affairs at Gwaliar kept falling 
into ever worse disorder. A few nobles headed a successful 
revolt against the Minister ; but erelong he managed to escape 
from their hands, and to seat himself with the R&ni’s aid more 
firmly than ever in his place of power. The overgrown army of 
Gwaliar grew more restless, more insolent, more ripe for mischief 
every day. A state of lawlessness prevailed throughout the country, 
which might at any moment lead to untoward results. Behind 

* Thornton. 

+ Parliamentary Papers. 

J The letter containing this demand was kept back by the Ddda from his mistress. 
This Lord Ellenborough denounced, m his wild way, as “an offence of a most 
criminal character against the State of Gwdlidr. ” No subject of that State would 
he permit “thus to supersede the authority of his sovereign/’ as if the Edui had 
ever been recognised by himself as sovereign. 
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Gw&li&r also rose the vision of a great Sikh army waiting to make 
common cause with other enemies to the British rule. In a Minute 
of the 10th of Angnst, Lord Ellenborough had already declared his 
reasons for resolving to form a camp of exercise “ upon or near 
the Jamna.” On the 1st of November, before setting out for 
Agra, he penned another Minute, unfolding his views of the pre¬ 
sent conjuncture, and of the manner in which he proposed to deal 
with it. 

The Indian Government, he said with justice, had become the 
Paramount Power within the Sat la] As such it was bound, for 
Its own sake and that of humanity, to uphold with steady hand 
the right of repressing all forms of disorder within its own fron¬ 
tiers. “ The withdrawal of our restraining hand would let loose 
all the elements of confusion. Redress for the daily occurring 
grievances of the several States against each other would again be 
sought, not from the superintending justice of the British Govern¬ 
ment, but from the armed reprisals of the injured ; and bad ambi¬ 
tion, availing itself of the love of plunder and of war, which 
pervades so large a portion of the people of India, would again 
expose to devastation countries which, under our protection, havo 
enjoyed many of the advantages of peace.” With regard to the 
affairs of Gwali&r, he held that a -weak and pusillanimous policy 
would only tend to “ remove the scene of a contest altogether 
inevitable, from Gwaliar to Allahabad.” A 11 affront of the grossest 
character had been offered to his Government, and a large army 
with a very numerous artillery lay within a few marches of tho 
capital of the North-West Provinces. Still, under ordinary 
circumstances, wrote the Governor-General, “ we might, perhaps, 
have waited upon time, and trusted to the disunion manifest among 
the chiefs, and tho usual vicissitudes of an Indian Court to restore 
our influence at Gwaliar ” But the events which had lately 
happened in the Panj&b—the murder, namely, of Sher Singh and 
his son, and the growing power of the Sikh soldiery—rendered a 
waiting policy impossible. With an army of 70,000 men, “ with¬ 
in three marches of the Satlaj, confident in its own strength, proud 
of its various successes against its neighbours, desirous of war and 
of plunder, and under no discipline or control,” it would be un¬ 
pardonable not to take every precaution against its hostility, and 
no precaution appears to be more necessary than that of render¬ 
ing our rear and our communications secure by the re-establish¬ 
ment of a friendly government at Gwaliar.” 

It was this dread of the danger brewing beyond the Satlaj which 
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inspired and moulded Lord Ellenborough’s further dealings with 
the Marafcha kingdom, ruled by the house of Sindia. Arriving at 
Agra on the 11th of December, he ordered his Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, fresh from his successful campaign in 
China,* to begin at once his march upon the Mar&tha capital. 
Sir Hugh s troops had hardly reached the Chambal at Dholpur, 
when the obnoxious Dada Kh&sji was surrendered into British 
keeping and carried off a prisoner to Agra. The one prime object 
of the policy announced in the November Minute wasjhns obtained 
without firing a shot. But the Governor-General's appetite grew 
with eating. IJe had already warned the Rani that further con¬ 
cessions would have to be made before his troops turned their 
faces homewards. The Gwaliar army for one thing must be con¬ 
siderably cut down. Nor could he tolerate the existence of a 
government unfriendly to its neighbours and powerless to maintain 
order at home. To the same effect he addressed the new Resident, 
Colonel Sleeman At a conference held with certain of the 
Gwaliar chiefs at Dholpur on the 20th of December, he consented 
to stay the march of his troops if a treaty embodying all his 
demands should be ratified within three days. 

On the following day the chiefs besought him long and earnestly 
to await at Dholpur, according to all former usage, the promised 
meeting with the young Maharaja and his mother. With joined 
hands they implored him to weigh well the step he was taking, 
and to forbear from crossing the Chambal with his army before the 
meeting took place. If he moved forward now, the house of Sindia 
■would be disgraced for ever, and the troops at Gw&lidr would be 
sure to regard him as an enemy rather than a friend. Deaf to all 
their pleadings. Lord Ellenborough at last agreed to meet the prince 
and his mother on the 2Gth at Hingona, a march beyond the 
Chambal, for the purpose of signing the now treaty.f 

Sleeman also kept on warning the Governor-General of the 
feeling which prevailed at Gwali&r against the advance of a British 
army. On his way back from the capital he heard and saw 
enough to justify his worst forebodings. Crowds of soldiers filled the 
road to Dhanaila, guns were parked along the river, and the troops 
openly boasted their intention to drive Lord Ellenborough and his 
army back across the Chambal. Even the friendly chiefs in the 
British camp set off for Gwalidr to bear their part in the inevitable 
struggle. 


* The war with China ended in 1842. 
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For two days the Governor-General halted at Hingona. Bnt 
the Gw&liar soldiery had taken care that the Queen-mother and 
her son should not reach that place by the time appointed, and on 
the 28th of December Gough was ordered to prepare for an ad¬ 
vance. Next morning his troops about 11,000 strong, began their 
march towards Chaunda, "where the enemy were reported to have 
taken their stand. No reconnaissance seems to have been at¬ 
tempted. The troops were marching as on a mere field-day ; and 
the Governor-General, with the ladies of his camp, rode on ele¬ 
phants beside the advancing columns Suddenly a round shot 
struck an elephant on the ear, and the fire from twenty-eight large 
guns posted about the village of Maharajpur compelled Gough to 
revise at short notice his whole plan of attack. In default of 
heavy guns on our side, Littler’s column was sent forward to storm 
the village and its defences, while Valiant’s worked round their 
rear. After a fierce and bloody fight the guns w-ere taken, and 
the village cleared of its brave defenders, w T ho vainly opposed their 
swords to the British bayonet. Scott’s cavalry, well seconded by 
Orant’s gunners, broke up the enemy’s horse. On the advance to 
Chaunda Valiant’s brigade stormed three rows of entrenchments 
under a murderous fire from the guns that protected them. The 
mam position at Chaunda was then carried wuth a desperate rush 
by Littler’s warriors, foremost among whom were the 3i>th Foot 
and the 56th Bengal Sepoys. Fifty-six guns w’lth many standards 
formed the trophies of a fight which cost the victors nearly 8UO 
men; a loss, wrote Gough, ‘ k infinitely beyond w'hat I calculated 
upon. Indeed, I did not do justice to the gallantry of my op¬ 
ponents.* 

On the same day another division of the British Army on its 
march to Gwaliar from Bundalkhand, was led by General Grey 
against 12,000 Gw^aliar troops, posted with forty guns on the 
heights near Paniar. The infantry attack w r as opened by the 3rd 
Buffs, who broke the enemy’s centre and drove them from height to 
height with the loss of nearly all their guns. With equal ardour 
the Sepoys of the 30th N.I. earned a hill commanding the enemy’s 
left, and stormed a battery of tw r o guns. Anderson’s brigade 
completed the day’s work by capturing the remainder of the guns. 

On the day after this double victory the Rani and her little son, 
with the leading nobles of Gw T ahar, entered the Governor-General’s 
camp to implore forgiveness for the past, and to hear what terms 
Ke might deign to offer. They were told in effect to refrain from 
all further hostilities, and to trust the good intentions of the 
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Indian Government, whose Bole desire was to protect the Maha¬ 
raja’s person, to support his authority, and to restore the old rela¬ 
tions of friendship between the two States. Three days later the 
victorious army encamped outside Gwaliar On the 5th of January 
Lord Ellenborough laid before the "Rani’s councillors the terms of 
a treaty w hich established a council of regency, bound to follow at 
need the advice of the British Resident. The young Sindia's 
majority 'was fixed at eighteen The army of Gw&liar was reduood 
to 9,000 men with thirty-two guns, and a British contingent of 
10,000, officered from the Indian armies, was to be maintained at 
the cost of the Gwaliar State. The Rani, much to her disappoint, 
ment, was shelved on a pension of three lakhs, or thirty thousand 
a year. The treaty, of which these formed the main articles, was 
ratified by Lord Ellenborongh on the 13th January. By the 17th 
the bulk of the old army had quietly taken their discharge with a 
present of three months' pay ; and the ranks of the new Contin¬ 
gent were already filling with the Rajputs and Brahmans who had 
fought against us si Maharajpnr and Pani&r. 

On the 28th February, 1844, the Governor-General returned, 
after a prolonged absence, to his capital on the Hughli. An address 
from the citizens of Calcutta expressed the “ hope that no further 
fState emergency might arise to divert his Lordship’s energies from 
measures of internal benefit, second only m real importance to 
ifiose affecting public security.” Some few measures of this 
n.iture had already been passed by the statesmen who filled his 
] lace at Government House. Certain improvements in the magis¬ 
tracy and the police of Bengal had been effected, chiefly through 
the agency of his Vice-President in Council, Mr. Wilberforce Bird. 
The heavy work of the Magistrate-Collector was lightened by the 
creation of Deputy-Magistrates, and.the new office was thrown 
open to men of all classes 1 castes, and creeds. The ill-paid, neglected 
police of Bengal had long been a byword for venality and oppres¬ 
sion. An attempt was made to increase their efficiency by estab¬ 
lishing four grades of police darogas or headmen, at salaries rising 
to Rs. 100 a month. The State lotteries which had hitherto sup¬ 
plied the means of improving the Presidency towns were abolished, 
with Lord Ellenborough’s sanction, in 1843. To Mr. Bird's per¬ 
sistent energy was also due the Act which abolished slavery 
throughout British India during the same year.* 

Hardly had the Governor-General reached Calcutta when a new 


This measure had been projected by Lord Auckland. 
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cause of anxiety began to trouble him. Symptoms of the 
mutinous spirit which some years later spread dismay and havoc 
through Upper India suddenly showed themselves in the Sepoy 
regiments ordered from Bengal for service in Sind. Spurred on 
partly by a natural dislike to crossing the Indus, partly by resent¬ 
ment at the loss of field-batta consequent on the annexation of 
Sind, several of these regiments had either refused to march at 
all, or had displayed an amount of sulky ill-feeling which might 
soon break out into open mutiny. Of these the 7th Cavalry, the 4th, 
64th, and 69th Infantry, returned betimes to a better spirit; but 
the 34th Infantry maintained so rebel] ious a front that, on the 4th 
of March, Sir Hugh Gough ordered the disbanding of a regiment 
no longer worthy to be borne on the rolls of the Bengal Army. 
A few days later theTte was issued from Calcutta a General Order 
which virtually acknowledged the justice of the mutineers* claims, 
by allowing extra batta to the troops thenceforth employed in 
Sind. 

One of the repentant regiments—the 64th, which had once 
formod part of Wild’s beaten brigade at Peshawar—betrayed 
fresh signs of mutiny in June, after its arrival at Shaikapur. 
Most of the Sepoys refused to take their pay, as being less than 
their colonel had promised them. They reviled and stoned their 
own officers; they hurled clods at General Hunter, who com¬ 
manded the troops in Upper Sind. On the following day the 
brave old General again harangued them, but to little purpose. 
The most of them took their pay, but when the order came to 
unpile arms not a man save three would stii*. Hext day, however, 
the mutineers gave in, and returned quietly to their lines. Two 
days later the regiment was marched back to Sakhar, Hunter 
himself at their head. At w that place they were formed up for 
parade, with the 13th Foot and a battery of , guns awaiting the 
word to open fire upon them. Happily that word was not to be 
uttered. Under a promise of pardon for the rest of the mutineers 
if they would give up their leaders, thirty-nine of these were at 
once disarmed and marched off to prison by their own comrades. 
Thirty-eight of the number were condemned to death, but the 
merciful pleadings of the Court-Martial were not lost on the 
Commander-in-Chief, who commuted the sentence in every case 
but six.* 

The mutinous spirit was not confined to the Bengal Army. At 


* The colonel of the regiment was cashiered for hie share in the matter. 
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Jabalpur the 6th Madras Cavalry mutinied for more pay. The 47th 
Madras Infantry had been sent round to Bombay under orders for 
service in Sind. The Marquis of Tweeddale, Governor of Madras, 
had taken upon himself to promise them pay at the rates laid 
down for service in Maulmain. When the Sepoys found that 
such rates would not be allowed in Sind they broke out in open 
mutiny on parade. Some of their leaders were arrested, and a 
timely advance of money pacified the remainder, who had better 
reason to complain of their masters than their masters had to 
punish them. But it became clear that neither Bengal nor 
Madras could be trusted to furnish troops for the defence of Sind, 
and from that time the duty in question devolved upon the 
Bombay Army alone.* 

By this time, also, the days of Lord Ellenborougli's rule had 
been numbered. If warlike achievements, set off by showy 
pageantry and frothy manifestoes, could win lasting honour for 
the head of a modem State ; if a certain readiness to use and 
to reward the services of a splendid army could make up for all 
failures in the field of statesmanship, the Court of Directors 
should have been proud of such a ruler as Lord Ellenborough, 
even though he hated the civil services, disparaged the politicals, 
and wrote uncourteous letters to Leadenhall Street. To them, 
however, by no means thirsting for military renown or conquests 
alike unjust and barren, his merits seemed utterly overshadow ed 
by his faults. They never knew what his next move might be, to 
■w hat new turn of policy his rashness, his self-conceit, his unstable 
views, his spurts of theatrical fancy, might not commit them. His 
ways, in short, were much too meteoric for their simple needs. In 
spite of warm opposition from the Ministry and the Board of 
Control, they used for once their undoubted privilege, and recalled 
their rebellious servant from a post which, in their eyes, lie had 
ceased to adorn. 

The news of his recall was received in India by the native 
princes with a feeling of immense relief. As Sir Henry Lawrence 
jokingly remarked, they no longer raised their hands to their 
necks of a morning, to make sure that their heads were still upon 
their shoulders. On the 1st of August Lord Ellenborough 
steamed down the Hughli on his way home, regretted mainly by 
the army, for whose welfare he had always laboured with the zeal 
of an amateur in the art of war. 
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NOTE. 

Sind, the country of the Sindhu or Indus, covers an area of 56,672 square miles, 
of which Jess than two million acres are cultivated. Its population of two millions 
and a third is largely Hindu by descent, but chiefly Mohammadan by creed. The 
greater part of the country is mere desert, the forests are few and small; but the 
belt of plain watered by the Indus bears good crops of wheat, barley, rice, and 
other grains, a fair amount of cotton, and a variety of fruit, including apples of a 
very fine sort. For many centuries down to 1843, Sind was ruled by a succession 
of Mohammadan dynasties, independent or tributary to some Arab Moghal or 
Patban overlord. The latest of these, that of the Tdlpur princes, held sway for 
about sixty years. Its chief towns are now Kardchi, Haidrabdd, and Shaikdpur. 
Under the old Hindu dynasties Aror and Brahmanabad w^ere populous and important 
citieB. In Sind, as in Egypt, much that iB now desert was once a fertile and well- 
peopled land. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FIRST SIKH WAR. 

The soreness which Lord Ellenborough’s recall had engendered 
between the Ministry and the Court of Directors was presently 
healed by the naming of a successor agreeable to both parties. 
Their choice fell upon his brother-in-law, Sir Henry Hardinge, an 
old Peninsular hero of sixty, whose timely courage gave his 
countrymen the victory in the fearfully unequal fight of Albuera. 
Of his special fitness for the task of governing India little enough 
could be foregathered. But he had sat long in Parliament, had 
twice served successfully as Secret ary- at-Wjar, and twice for short 
periods as Secretary for Ireland ; and the lowering aspect of 
affairs on the Satlaj frontier may have seemed to warrant the 
selection of a tried soldier and an able servant of the State to re¬ 
place the haughty civilian whose quarrel w ith the India House 
had just cut short his conquering career. There was need of a 
4 safe ” man who would obey orders, study economy, pay due 
inspect to the Civil Service, and not thirst too eagerly for war¬ 
like renown. At the farewell banquet given him by the Court of 
Directors Sir Henry Hardinge was enjoined, among other things, 
to set the Company’s servants a good example of respect for the 
Court’s authority, to deal gently with the Native States, and to 
pursue a policy of peace, retrenchment, and internal reform.* 

On the 23rd of July, 1844, the new Governor-General landed at 
Calcutta, after a trying voyage down the Red Sea. He was the 
first Governor-General who had ever gone out to India by the 
route which a Company's steamer commanded by Captain Wilson 
had traversed for the first time in 1830. The successful voyages 
of the Hugh Lindsay and the unwearied labours of Lieutenant 
Waghora had proved the advantages of a postal line through 
Egypt and the Red Sea, the old highway of trade between Europe 
and the East, over the long sea-voyage round the Cape of Good 
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Hope. In 1839 the town and peninsula of Aden, at the eastern 
or Yemen mouth of the lied Sea, a place once famous as a Roman 
port in the days of Constantine, were captured by a small force 
sent from Bombay to compel the surrender of a place which a year 
before the Sultan of Yemen had agreed for a certain sum to make 
over into British hands.* The new possession grew into a fortress 
and a coaling station for steamers of the great Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, who began in 1843 to carry the English mails 
by the new “overland ” route to Calcutta once a month. On his 
way out, Sir Henry Harding© w T ent over the Rock of Aden, 
already bristling with guns and crowned with strong defences, too 
strong, costly, and extensive, in his opinion, for the purpose of 
withstanding an assault of Arabs or any other likely foes f 

About a fortnight after he had taken the oath of office, the 
new Governor-General had to deal with the questions raised by 
the growing misrule and anarchy in Oudh. The new king, 
Mohammad Amjad All, had discarded his father's Minister in 
favour of a worthless upstart, who paid a yet viler favourite to do 
his work. The king himself, sunk in sloth and sensuality, gave 
no thought to public affairs, no heed to the counsels of the British 
Resident. Court favourites sold every office in the State. The 
Talukdars, or great landlords, defied from their wood-girt strong¬ 
holds the powder of the Goa ernment, made w ar at pleasure against 
each other, and eked out their own revenues by murderous raids 
against neighbouring villages and merchants travelling on the 
highways. The strong everywhere preyed upon the weak, and 
crime in every form stalked about unpunished. The public 
revexlue could be collected only by force of arms, or by a com¬ 
promise with the more powerful barons. Law and justice became 
things unknown in a country where the worst criminal could 
make his peace at Court by surrendering a part of his ill-gotten 
plunder.^ Ho winder that Pollock, who had replaced Hott as 
Resident at Lucknow, urged the Governor-General to enforce the 
provisions of former treaties by taking into his own hands the 
government of a country thus brought to chaos and the verge of 
general ruin. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, however, shrank from taking strong 

* Low’s “ History of the Indian Navy.” 

t Lawrence’s ‘ * Essays. ” 

J Lawrence ; Kaye. The picture drawn by Lawrence in 1844 is completed in 
detail by the letters and reports of Colonel Sleeman, who succeeded Pollock as 
Besident at Lucknow. 
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measures at the outset of his rule. Addressing the king as a 
sincere friend and well-wisher, he solemnly warned him against 
the inevitable results of continued disregard to the British Agent's 
advice and remonstrances. Three years later the Governor-General 
himself visited Lucknow, where Wajid Ali, the yet more worth¬ 
less son of a worthless father, then held his Court. Affairs had, 
meanwhile, been going from bad to worse, and now the new king 
was plainly told to set Ins government in order, on pain of seeing 
himself erelong divested of all power to work further mischief in 
his own realm. If no signs of amendment became visible in the 
next two years, the Indian Government, in the interests of human¬ 
ity, would step in and take upon itself the task of restoring order 
and peaceful well-doing in Ondh. # A rough plan of the reforms 
especially needful was then laid before the young king, whose 
terror could find no vent in words On a sheet of paper he wrote 
down his thanks for the Governor-General’s courteously uttered 
counsels, which he would regard as those of a father addressing 
his son.* How far he strove to act upon those counsels the reader 
will presently see. 

The same spirit of wise forbearance and friendly firmness which 
marked his treatment of the King of Oudh inspired Sir Henry’s 
dealings with other of the Native and border States. Such men 
as Low at Haidrabad in the Dakhan, and Henry Lawrence at 
Kathmandti, might safely be trusted to hold diligently aloof from 
the intrigues and quarrels of the Court to which they were 
deputed. To “ let people alone and obey orders,” was the prin¬ 
ciple on which Lawrence acted in Nipal amidst the massacres 
which preluded Jang Bahadur’s advent to power. In the Nizam's 
dominions, as in Oudh, the great landlords, aided by bands of 
armed Arabs and Rohill&s, kept the country in chronic disorder, 
whilst the Nizam’s own troops were always breaking into mutiny 
for want of pay. In 184G it became needful to employ the 
British Contingent m the task of suppressing a dangerous revolt, 
and next year the Resident was driven to use strong language, 
enforced by Sepoy bayonets, for the quelling of fierce commotions 
in the capital itself. 

Meanwhile a body of Rohilla Pathans from the Dakhan had 
offered their swords to Mir Mohammad Khan, the leader of an 
insurrection against the Queen-Regent of Bhop&l, a little state on 
the southern frontier of Gw&liar. Mir Mohammad, a disgraced 
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kinsman of the yonng Queon, 'encamped near the capital in 1846, 
with so strong a force that the Regent was glad to see the troops 
of the Bhop&l contingent advancing to her aid. A short but 
sharp fight resulted in the rout of the rebel army, with little loss 
to the victors. Mir Mohammad surrendered before the battle, 
but his place was filled by the brave Rohilla chief, Karim Khan, 
who died fighting at the head of his troops. But for their 
timely defeat, the flames of rebellion might soon have spread to 
the neighbouring province of Sagar, which in 1818 had been 
ceded to the English by the Bhosla Rajah of Berar. 

Almost two years earlier several thousand of our Madras and 
Bombay troops were engaged for months in a little war which 
taxed their courage and endurance, while it 'gave new scope to 
the commanding, energies of the Indian Bayard, Colonel James 
Outram.* It began in the highlands of Kolapur, a small 
Marrifclia kingdom still ruled by an heir of the house of Sivaji. 
Many lives of officers and men were expended in carrying the 
stockades and hill forts held by chiefs who fiercely resented the 
reforming ventures of Daji Krishna Pandit, then acting as Regent 
for the boy Rajah, under the control of a British Agent at 
Belgaum. The Pandit was for yielding to the demands of the 
malcontent nobles, whose grievances deserved inquiry, if not 
redress. But the British Agent would hear of no concessions to 
men with arms in their hands, and in September 1844 our troops 
began moving towards the scene of disorder. + The fort of Sam- 
angarh was stormed in October, and on the 1st of December Panala 
shared the same fate. Before the year’s end every fort in the 
country was in our hands or at our mercy, and the insurgent 
chiefs were flying for shelter across the border. 

But the flames of revolt had spread meanvrhile among the 
rocks^and jungles of Sawant Wari, a small Mardtha State lying 
between Goa and Kolapur. This corner of the Southern Kankan, 
still ruled by a Sir Dessai descended from the Bhosla chief J who 
made a treaty with the Company in 1730, had often provoked 
the interference of its powerful neighbours at Bombay. The strip 
of seaboard that once belonged to it had passed into British hands 
in requital for frequent piracies charged against the subjects 
of the Sir Dessai. Since 1838 the country had been governed by 

* Such was the title given him by his famous opponent, Sir 0. Napier. 
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£ Phund Sri want gave his name to the Wriri country, now known as Sri want 
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British officers in behalf of a ruler found incapable of keeping 
order among the unruly people. Bnt the latter loved their tem¬ 
porary masters so little, that by the end of 1844 nearly all their 
chiefs had taken up arms. The defeat they indicted on four 
hand red Sepoys caught in the jangles produced for the moment a 
sort of panic at Wari and Vingorla. Happily Outram, -who had 
just returned to Bombay on his way home, at onoe offered to lead 
a force of light troops into the field. His presence in camp soon 
gave things a new turn. Of the three columns appointed to act 
m concert against the insurgents, Outrain’s alone was thoroughly 
successful. In spite of all hindrances he made his way from one 
point to another of an unknown and difficult country, capturing 
stockades, villages, and forts, without a check, and driving the 
remnant of the insurgent chiefs across the border into the Portu¬ 
guese territory of Goa.* By the end of January the last band of 
insurgents had been dispersed, and their boldest leaders slain or 
captured. At Kolapur a British officer presently replaced the 
native Minister, and the affairs of Sawant Wari were entrusted 
to the capable bands of Captain Jacob. For Outram himself was 
reserved the important post of Resident' of Satara, where the 
elder branch of Sivaji’s line still flourished in the person of Rajah 
Partab Singh. 

While the year 1845 seemed passing away in perfect peace, 
suddenly over the north-western frontier there burst forth a 
mighty storm of war. It came from the Land of the Five Rivers, 
the country ruled for so many years by the strong-handed, clear¬ 
brained, jovial Ranjit Singh,whose warlike ambition had never once 
tempted him to risk an encounter with his powerful neighbour, 
beyond the Satlaj His death in 1839 gave the signal for 
disunion among the chiefs whose power he had broken, and the 
kinsmen who severally claimed to fill bis place. Karak Singh, his 
next successor, w r as a mere imbecile, and his son, the youthful 
Nao Nihal Singh, who governed for him, fell an early victim to an 
accident, said to have been contrived by the Jammu Rajahs, whose 
growing power he had striven to curb His mother seized upon 
the reins of government, Karak Singh having just before died, to 
hold them for little more than two months. In January 1841, 
Karak’s brother, Sher Singh, was strong enough to march his 
soldiers into Labor; but it needed a far stronger hand than his 
to curb the unruly spirits by whose help he had risen to power. 
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Their growing lawlessness vented itself in deeds of outrage which 
dismayed their nominal master, and vexed the hearts of his English 
allies, then floundering deeper and deeper in the mud of their 
Afghan policy. After a while the Sikh army grew weary of their 
own rioting, and settled down into that state of organized self- 
government which inevitably leads to the overthrow of civil 
freedom and established law. Like Cromwell’s soldiery, they 
would obey their own officers, if only they might lay down tho 
law in things political for the chosen Ministers of the State.* 

- Like Cromwell’s soldiery, the Sikh troops were bound together by 
ties yet stronger than class pride. They claimed to represent the 
whole body of the Khdlsa , the holy race of believers in the puri¬ 
fied Brahmanism first taught by Nanak in the 15th century, and 
developed to worldlier issues by the Sikh Mahomet, Guru Govind, 
the tenth Guru or High Priest of the Khalsa sect. Nanak had 
proclaimed the religious brotherhood of Hindus and Mussulmans 
in words which reflect the desire of thoughtful minds in all ages : 
“ He only is a good Hindu ho is just, and a good Mohammadan 
whose life is pure.” Against caste tyranny, corrupt doctrine, and 
superstitious rites he waged war w T ith the earnestness of a Jewish 
prophet. A succession of “ Gurus ” handed on his teaching and 
swelled the numbers of the new sect.f Among the Hindu Jats of 
the Panjab and Sirhind the new faith won many converts ; but in 
the Mohammadans, who then ruled India, the Sikhs found only 
cruel oppressors, whose ceaseless persecutions finally drove them 
into arms. Under the warlike Guru Govind and his successors 
they fought on with varying fortune, until at last the peaceful 
followers of Nanak wielded military rule from the Indus to the 
Jamna, and held under a yoke of iron the crushed Mohammadans 
of the Panjab. 

For many months from the middle of 1841 the Sikh soldiery 
were engaged, partly in carrying on a disastrous war against the 
Chinese in Tibet, partly in lending a doubtful aid to their English 
allies in the work of requiting the tragic issues wrought by Afghan 
treachery amidst the snows of the Kurd-Kabul. Distrust and 
scorn on our side embittered the feelings with which the Sikh 
army regarded a power that seemed bent on thwarting their every 
effort to enlarge the dominions of Ranjit Singh Nor, with all 
his readiness to nse the British alliance as a weapon against his 

* Cunningham’s “History of the Sikhs.” 

+ They were called Sikhs, or disciples, from the Hindustani word sikhna, ** to 
learn.” 
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turbulent soldiers and ever-quarrelling Sarddrs, could Slier Singh 
free himself from the fear of seeing his own kingdom swallowed 
up by the mighty neighbour whose arm was already enfolding 
Sind. After the return of the Avenging Army to India, he suught 
to balance the power of the Jammu Rajahs by recalling to his 
Court their old rivals, the Sindanwala Sardars. But this well- 
meant step cost him dear. His Vazir, the crafty Dhiydn Singh of 
Jammu, one of Gulab Smgh’s brothers, lured his now rivals into a 
plot against their common master, who was shot dead on tho 15th 
of September, 1843, during a review of some now Sikh levies 
But the arch-traitor Dhiyan Singh gained nothing by his crime, 
for he, too, was shot down by his fellow-plotters on the very day 
of his seeming triumph. He left? a son, however, Hira Singh, 
who speedily avenged his father’s murder. Won by tho young 
man’s prayers and promises, a large force stormed tho citadel 
of Labor; Lena Singh was slam on the spot, and Ajit Singh, tlio 
actual murderer, perished in a last attempt to escape over the lofty 
walls. Tin child TMiulip Singh, a son of Ranjit’s by his favourite 
wife, was set upon the throne, with Jlira Singh for lus Vazir 

A child-sovereign, and a Minister who owed everything to his 
troops, w'ere little likely to make much w T ay against the greed of a 
dominant arm** nnd tho plottings of rebellious chiefs. Additions 
granted to the pay of the former served only to feed its arrogance 
and deepen its sense of power. Distrust, soon ripening into aeti\r 
hatred, spread like a pestilence everyw here about the Court. The 
K balsa soldiery' could not forget their old dislike of the Jammu 
chiefs, headed by the strong and crafty Gulab Singh, a Rajput who 
had risen in the service of the great Ranjit. To him tho young 
Vazir appealed for help against his treacherous uncle, Suclniit 
Singh. On the other hand, Jaw&har Singh, uncle to the little 
Maharaja, was working upon the troops to aid in rescuing his 
nephew from the hands of the hateful Jammu chief. Hardly 
could the Minister elude one peril when another sprang np before 
him. Jawahar Singh was imprisoned, and the army pacified, but 
straightway two sons, real or adopted, of Ranjit Singh rose m 
arms at Sialkot Nc sooner had these been brought to reason in 
the spring of 1844, than Suchait Singh tried to raise the Lahdr 
regiments against his nephew. He, too, was speedily put down 
through the bribes or the eloquence of Hira Singh In May a 
fresh revolt was headed by two of the Sindanwala Sardars. Once 
more the Vazir appealed, not in vain, to the loyalty of the assembled 
Kh&lsa, and the death of the rebel leaders soon ended the revolt. 

VOL 1. 1 
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For a few months longer the brave young Minister maintained 
his uneasy post. But the intrigues of his closet-counsellor, the 
Pandit Jalla, brought him into collision with the wily Gulab 
Singh, and. the Pandit's rash speeches against the Queen-mother 
and her friends upset the loyalty of troops already angered by 
the fines and other penalties inflicted on several of the Sikh 
Sardars. Before the end of December, 1844, both Minister and 
Pandit were flying for their lives m vain from the pursuit of foes 
wrought up to the needful pitch of savagery by the artful eloquence 
of the Queen-mother herself.* 

Prom that time forth the commotions m the Panjab kept up an 
answering turmoil in the hearts of English statesmen beyond the 
Satlaj. At first, indeed, the Khalsa soldiery were content to turn 
their arms against tlie wuly Ulysses of Jammu, while the Rani's 
brother, Jawahar Singh, and her Brahman paramour, Lai Singh, 
were allowed to share between them the chief posts in the Govern¬ 
ment at Lahor After some w ecks of anxious manoeuvring, Gulab 
Singh had to save his capital from storm by journeying to Lahor 
under a powerful escort of Sikh troops, who, halting between 
suspicion of his aims and gratitude for his timely larr/esses , treated 
lnm half as a prisoner, half as the destined head of a strong Sikh 
government. Appearing at Lahor in April, 184' Gulab Singh 
found it still his best policy to bow r before the rising star of 
Jawahar Singh, the new Vazir ; and so, after yielding up a 
monstrous cantle of his wealth in money and lands, and seeing 
the young king betrothed to a daughter of the Attari chief, 
Chatter Singh, he quietly betook himself to Ins native hills before 
the hatred of his enemies should have time to work him further 
mischief 

Erelong the new Vazir underwent his fate at the hands of those 
who had lifted him into power. Ranjit’s rebellious son, Peshawara 
Singh, had once more set up the standard of revolt in the strong 
fortress of Atak, on the Indus. A month later the luckless 
claimant to his father's throne surrendered to Chattar Singh, who 
led him captive to Labor. His subsequent murder, planned in 
secret by the revengeful Vazir, speedily redounded to the latter’s 
own undoing. Through a meeting of regimental Panchayats, or 
committees of five, tlie wrathful soldiery called Jaw T ahar Singh to 
account for his act of treason to the Sikh commonwealth. On the 
21st of September, 1845, seated on an elephant with the young 
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king by his side, and a heap of gold and jewels ready for use among 
his judges, he appeared before the assembled Khalsa to make atone 
ment for his misdeeds. His bribeB and promises wore of no avail. 
They look the boy away from his side, aud a party of soldiers, told 
off for the purpose, shot the condemned traitor to death.* 

For some w eeks afterwards no man was found bold enough to 
fill a post which left its holder at the mercy of an army dan¬ 
gerous alike to friends and foes. With the help of such able 
counsellors as Dmanath and Nuruddm the Grovernment went on 
with tolerable smoothness under the nominal headship of the 
Queen-mother. Early in November, however, L&1 Singh was pro¬ 
claimed Vazir, with Tej Singli for his commander-in-chief, in 
view' of approaching war with the- Power whose gathering troops 
seemed to challenge it from their own side ol the Satlaj. 

That war must come sooner or later had long been the general 
belief both in our own provinces and the Panjab. That it would 
come in the shape of a sudden and seemingly causeless raid, 
effected by the 'whole strength of the Sikh army, was a likelihood 
t«> which not one Englishman in India seems to have given a 
serious thought Our countrymen at that time despised the Sikh 
soldiery too much to credit them with so bold a game.f It is 
even doubtful whether the Sikhs themselves quite made up their 
minds until the last moment to dare the issue of a struggle which 
the wiser Ranjit would never have provoked.J There is no 
doubt, however, that neither Sir IT Hardingo nor any of his 
Ulcers reckoned on aught more serious than raids of plunder¬ 
ing horsemen and loose bands of Akali fanatics across the fron¬ 
tier. No one dreamed, in short, that the Sikh army, as an army, 
would be mad enough to cross the Satlaj at a time when the 
Indian Government had no war or domestic trouble on its hands. 

Up to a certain point, however, the Governor-General stood 
forearmed against sudden dangers. H.e had not been a month m 
India wdien he began quietly' and gradually to strengthen all the 
posts that guarded his north-western frontier. Before November, 
1845, he had thus raised the garrisons of Firbzpur, Ludiana, and 
Ambala to a total strength of 3(J,600 men, with 68 guns, or more 
than double the numbers collected by Lord Ellenborougli. At 


* Cunningham. 
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Meerut also a reserve of nearly 10,000 men, with 26 guns, was 
ready to move forward in case of need.* Barracks for English 
troops at Firdzpur were ordered and finished within nine months 
from his landing in India. By his orders the fifty-six large boats 
which Lord Ellenborough had prepared in Sind, were brought up 
betimes to Firdzpur. Eleven hundred horses for his guns were 
borrowed from the Governors of Madras and Bombay. A regi¬ 
ment of dragoons was marched up from the latter Presidency. 
The arsenal at Delhi was kept m full work In Sir George 
Clerk, the new Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, the Governor-General found an active helpmate in the 
task of gathering supplies and equipments for his troops. Major 
Broadfoot, of Jalalabad renown, had lately been summoned from 
Tenasserim to act as British Agent for the North-Western fron¬ 
tier, a post which no officer was on the whole better qualified to fill. 

All these signs of unrest beyond the Satlaj may have helped, 
however, to confirm the Sikhs in their growing dislike and dis¬ 
trust of the Power whose latest conquest seemed to betoken a new 
danger to the Khalsa rule They could not but remember that m 
1838 the whole force disposed behind our north-western frontier 
fell short of 7,000 men ; that the retreat from Kabul m 1842 had 
been followed up by the conquest of Smd, and by the rout of a 
powerful Maratha army in G waliar ; and that a former Governor- 
General had proposed to aid a Sikh ruler in putting down his 
own troops, the flower of the Khalsa brotherhood. In our prepa¬ 
rations for defence they saw only a new menace to themselves. If 
we meant no harm, why was Napier parading a strong force near 
the Multan frontier, and why w r ere 1U,000 men keeping guard 
at Firozpur alone ? For w’liat purpose, too, was Broadfoot drill¬ 
ing the crews of the bridge-boats forwarded from Sind ? If our 
aims were peaceful, w T hy had the new Agent already claimed for 
his Government the Cis-Satlaj States, some of which belonged in 
fact to Labor ? His high-handed interference in the affairs of 
Anandpur-Makhowal, in spite of its acknowledged dependence on 
Lah<5r, did much to inflame the bitter feelings of those who, 
rightly or wrongly, regarded him as their personal foe. What 
Mulraj, the new’ Governor of Multan, thought of our policy, may 
be gathered from his asking Broadfoot w’hat he was to do, should 
the Labor troops march against him to enforce compliance with 

* The whole strength of these garrisons had thus been raised from 17,612 men 
with 66 guns, to 40,523 men with 94 guns. The two regiments of foot quartered in 
the hills are not included. 
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the demands made by the Sikh Government on their refractory 
subject * 

Looking* at the state of things on the Satl&j frontier, at the 
general tme of Anglo-Indian journalists and politicians, at Napier’s 
movements south of Multan, and his published sayings as to the 
need of .British interference in the Punjab, we may well believe 
that to the bulk of the Sikh soldn ry and Sardars a war with the 
English seemed a certainty which might come upon them at any 
moment, but which they could in now iso avert. That such was 
their view of the conjuncture may readily bo allowed, even by 
those who deny the justice of their alarm at the precautions 
taken by the Indian Government in its own defence. At such a 
moment of excited feeling on both sides, it was not very hard 
for the wily statesmen and selfish courtiers of Labor to rid them¬ 
selves of a standing nuisance by goading a powerful army, greedy 
for more pay or plunder, and inspired perhaps by a certain faith 
in its own destiny, into a sudden and premature attack on its m- 
CMtable foe. While the chiefs of the Lahdr Government were 
trying their best to mtlaine the minds of their soldiery to the 
pinper pitch, the sequestering of two Sikh villages near Ludiaua, 
and the swift approach of the Governor-General towards the 
Jrontmr, clinched the arguments wdnch Lai Singh and Tej Singh 
might else have pleaded long enough m vain. The minds of the 
Kbalsa were made up. Before the end of November troops 
wtre pouring in swift succession out of Labor, bound, as their 
.u ininal masters hoped, to sure destruction.^ On December 11, 

1S15, they began crossing the Satlaj, and three days later a largo 
body of Sikh regulars had taken up its position not far from 
F 11 ozpur 

The garrison of that post, 10,000 strong, w r as commanded by 
Sir John Littler, a Company’s officer who had won his latest 
laurels at Maliarajpur. Leaving half his troops to protect the 
large, ill-fortified cantonment, he marched out with the rest to 
meet an enemy w r ho outnumbered him by ten to one. But the 
Sikhs declined the challenge thus boldly given. Whether they 
were not yet prepared to try the mettle of British troops, or 
whether their treacherous leaders, Lai and Tej Singh, dissuaded 
them from losing time in attacking so weak a foe , certain it if, 
that, instead of trying to crush Littler, they turned aside to in¬ 
trench their main body some ten miles off at Fnuzshahr, whi T e 

* Cunningham. 
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20,000 pushed on towards Mudki in hopes of taking (rough’s 
advancing troops by surprise. 

The hope was nearly fulfilled. On the 11th of December the 
news of the Sikh advance towards the Satlaj found Sir Hugh 
Gough preparing to give a grand ball in his camp at Ambala. 
Tho ball had to be given up, and nevt morning Sir Hugh started, 
with such troops as he could muster, for the scene of strife * In 
seven days his force of 11,000 men, with forty-two guns, mostlv 
six-pounders, marched no less than 1 70 miles On the afternoon 
of the 18th he halted his men near the village of Mudki, about 
twenty miles from Firozpur and seventy-five from JLudiana 
^Vbary with long trudging over heavy sand under a hot sun, and 
fainting for want of sleep, food, and water, our soldiers looked for 
a few hours of rest and refreshment before renewing their daily 
toil. They had not been halted many minutes when tidings 
reached the over-active Broadfoot that the enemy w*ere near at 
hand.f Falling into rank at once—it was nearty 4 i\m.— the 
troops plodded on towards a great cloud of dust, which covered 
the front of a Sikh army 20,000 strong, with twenty-four guns, 
many of w r hich ’were tw'elve-pounders. Behind frequent copses 
and low sandhills lay screened the enemy’s infantry and the guns, 
w'hich now' opened a heavy fire on Gough’s advancing line, w hile 
swarms of Sikh horsemen guarded either flank. A brisk fire 
from our guns preluded a successful charge of British cavalry on 
the Sikh left. Erelong Brigadier Brook pushed his batteries up 
to the jungle under a murderous hail of bullets and grape-shot, 
while' Gough’s infantry, formed in echelon of lines, swept onw T ard 
to grapple with the Sikh foot, now scarcely visible for the woods 
and the fast-waning daylight + One Sepoy regiment fell back 
in sheer dismay, until Havelock, riding up, assured them that “ the 
enemy w as in front and not behind them ” Bravely did the Khalsa 
fight on beside their guns, but the rolling fire of musketry in their 
front, and the repeated onsets of cavalry on their flanks, forced 
them gradually to give way. At length the British infantry, led 
by Smith, Gilbert, and McCaskill, lowered their muskets to the 
charge The tramp of their disciplined onset boded mischief to 
all who awaited it, and the Sikh battalions wavered, turned, and 
fled, leaving seventeen guns in the victors’ hands. “Night alone,” 
said Sir Hugh Gough, “ saved them from worse disaster,” and 
perhaps his weary soldiers were not sorry for tho darkness w'hicli 
gave them time for the rest they sorely needed. 

* Marshman. + Lawrence. 
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The victory had been -won with a loss of two hundred and 
fifteen killed and six hundred and fifty-seven wounded. Among 
the slain were the quartermaster-general, Sir Robert Sale, and Sir 
John McCaskill, who commanded a division of foot. Two aide- 
de-camps of Sir H Hardinge who had witnessed the fight were 
also slam. while Major Patrick Grant, who acted as Adjutant- 
General, w r as badly wounded as lie encouraged the infantry on to 
the last decisive charge against the Sikh guns.* 

A few days before the battle* of Miulki tlio Governor-Gen oral 
had proclaimed the whole of the Sikh possessions on tho left bank 
of the Satlaj forfeit to tho East India Company Down to tho 
last moment, in spite of Brnadfoot’s earnest messages, he had 
refused to forestall attack by moving one step forward in self- 
defence He acted on the principle winch old Polomus set before 
his son — 

“ Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel, but, being m, 

Ikar’t that th’ opposer may beware of thee.” 


Like every soldier of true worth and courage, ho shrank from tho 
favourite resonreu of vulgar statesmanship—an appeal to tho 
brutal logic of guns and bayonets. If tho event proved him no 
wiser than his neighbours, he Rtill showed himself prompt and 
able to cope w'lth the new' emergency. As soon as Ik* learned lhat 
a great Sikh army had crossed the Satlaj, ho bent himself to the 
v\ ork before him with a vigour admirable for his years Ho called 
1 n tioops from Ludiana to guard his supplies at Bassian, and to 
reinforce Gough’s small army on its way to meet tho enemy Ho 
sent all his spare carriage to bring up the tired men of the 
two British regiments, which had hurried dow r n from tho Simla 
Hills at a pace seldom equalled, to join the Commander-In-Chief. 
Thanks to hiS* exertions, they reached Gough’s camp the day after 
the battle of Mudki. 

With characteristic courtesy, the Governor-General now waived 
his right to the chief command, the right which had been exer¬ 
cised by Lord Cornwallis and Lord Hastings, and placed himself 
as second in command under the orders of Sir Hugh Gough. The 
20th of December w as spent in making ready for a fresh move¬ 
ment against the foe At length, on the morning of tho 21st, the 
British troops set forth to meet Sir John Littler, w r ho, with 5,000 

* The splendid 3rd Dragoons lost two officers, fiv<* sergeants, one trumpeter, and 
fifty-two rank and file m killed alone. 
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of his Firozpur garrison and four field-batteries, had been ordered 
the night before to join the main body for the purpose of making 
a combined attack on the Sikh entrenchments at Firozshalir. 
Leaving his camp and pickets standing, in order to deceive Tej 
Singh's outposts, Littler joined hands with Gough about noon 
when the latter -was only a mile or so from the Sikh position. 
Precious time was lost in arranging the details of the grand 
attack, which began about three in the afternoon with a movement 
against that face of the Sikh intrencliment which looked towards 
Firozpur and the open country. 

Around the village of Firozshalir the Sikhs bad for some days 
been busily intrenching themselves in a kind of oblong square, a 
mile long by half a mile deep. Moie than a hundred guns, many 
of great calibre, we»c ready to do their worst m aid of an army 
numbering perhaps some 135,000 men,* of whom 10,000 w^ere 
horse About a third of the whole were regular infantry, drilled 
till lately by French and Italian officers—men of tried courage, 
high enthusiasm, and steady discipline, while the Sikh gunners 
had already shown themselves second to none in any native army. 
It was against the longest face of the intrenched camp that our 
troops were led, over ground flat and open, save where it was 
dotted by patches of low jungle. Their strength amounted to 
17,500 men, supported by sixty-nine light field-guns. Two 
regiments of horse from Firozpur added something to the 
strength of an arm which had suffered heavily in the last fight. 

Itwas\ery late in the day, at a season when the days are 
shortest, to begin a movement which could not anyhow be finished 
before dark. The seeming madness of it could be justified only 
by its complete success, or else excused on the plea of sheer 
necessity How far it proved successful w r e shall see presently. 
Its necessity might almost be inferred from the mere fact of its 
having been sanctioned by the Governor-General himself Who¬ 
ever was to blame for deferring the attack to so late an hour, to 
have put it off until the morrow would only have strengthened 
the Sikh array by the force w r hich Tej Singh kept on guard about 
Fnozpur, while Gough’s troops, after passing the sharp winter 
night without food, water, or shelter, would have proved so much 
the less fit for their destined w’ork. A prolonged delay at Mudki, 
to await the arrival of fresh troops and heavier guns, would have 
endangered the safety of Firozpur, perhaps of Ludiana, and 

* It seems hopeless to get at the exact numbers. The estimates vary from 
50,000, obviously too many, to 20,000, certainly much too few. 
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emboldened the myriads of Sikh horsemen to spread havoc, dis¬ 
may, and disorder throughout the country between the Satlaj and 
tho Jamna * To attack the intrenclmient on its longest face was 
another necessity imposed by the lateness of the hour. There 
was no time left for a turning mn\ciuent, which might after all 
have ended in failure ; for the Sikli position, according to Sir 
Henry Lawrence* was “not to he outflanked/' and ono side of it 
was nearly as formidable its another (lough, moreover, who was 
no mean strategist before a fight, attacked that sid®« which least 
exposed him to the danger of losing touch with his rear. 

thaler a scathing fire, well-aimed and swiftly delivered, against 
which our light field-pieces could make no head, the British line 
moved forward, partly m echelon, Sir H Gongli leading tho 
right v. mg, Sir H Hard in go the left. Sir John Lit tier commanded 
the left diMsion infantry, Major-General Gilbert the centre, 
and Brigadier Wallace the right, while Sir Harry Smith's division 
with a few light guns and some cavalry were held in reserve. 
The rest of the irtillery advanced between tho infantry di\isions 
of the liist lire l>p to the intrcnchments came the British 
troops in the teeth of such a storm ol roundshot, shell, and giape, 
as might w’ell lia\ c made the boldest for a moment quail. But 
to ad Mince was Letter than standing still. Over tho mtrench- 
ments they rode 01 scrambled with a courage that nothing seemed 
to check. J3ut the tight was not to be won so easily. Behind tho 
S Ivh guns stood the bold Sikh infantry, whose steady filing 
made some of their assailants recoil again and again in o\er- 
grewring disorder, until the G2iul .Foot, followed by most of their 
native comrades on either flank, wavered, broke and fled towards 
the rear 

This happened on the left of our line, where tho enemy's works 
w r ere strongest. Towards the right, our soldiers were more 
successful. Tho brigades led by Wallace and Gilbert stoimcd 
the batteries 111 their front, drove hack the Sikli foot, and only 
the growing darkness checked tlieir further advance. But else¬ 
where the enemy either remained sole masters of the field, or 
shared it unequally w ith straggling bodies of our own troops. 
In vain had the noble 3rd Dragoons made brilliant charges on 
batteries taken at the cost of many valuable lives + In vain had 

* They bad set out from Mtidki m light marching order "With no baggage, and the 
•wells around Firozshahr were few and far apart.—Lawrence , Marshnian’s “ Life of 
Havelock.” 

+ They charged over the trenches, stormed the gana behind, swept through the 
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Sir H. Smith’s reserve of infantry been hurled for a time success¬ 
fully against another part of the intrenched camp. For that 
night the battle, if not lost, -was certainly far from won. Nearly 
half our infantry had fallen back from the fighting line. The 
remainder, tired out, thirsty and hungry, pinched with the 
bitter cold, lay down for their dreary bivouac under the frosty 
twinkling stars, without cloaks to cover them or food to recruit 
tlieir failing strength, with a burning camp m front, and some of 
the enemy’s guns still playing upon them a few hundred yards off. 
Men of different companies, regiments, brigades, lay clubbed to¬ 
gether m helpless crowds Exploding tumbrils deepened the 
alarm and discomfort caused by the rushing shot that found its 
mark whenever a fire was lighted to thaw our soldiers* freezing 
limbs. So sharp "was the sting of this new trial, that about 
midnight Sir H. Hardinge himself led the 80tli Foot and the 1st 
Bengal Europeans against a great gun which kept dealing havoc 
among their wearied ranks. The gun was taken and spiked, but 
other guns still sent forth their deadly messengers under the 
struggling moonlight into other parts of Gough’s line Our own 
artillery tried to silence them, but m vain. The wild cries of the 
Sikhs and the hurrahs of the English, mingled with the bellow¬ 
ing of guns, the rattle of musketry, the groans of the wounded, 
and the tramp of men, made that night for ever memorable to all 
who survived its prolonged anxieties and accumulated hardships * 

Himself faring no better than the meanest soldier, Sir Henry 
Hardinge moved about from one English regiment or battery to 
another, dropping always a few cheery words as he passed along, 
and now and then lying down beside each regiment to snatch a 
few minutes of mucli-needed rest. 44 And sure he talked to us as 
to ladies in a drawing-room, so quiet and polite,” more than one 
soldier was afterwards heard to say. Some of his officers raised 
the question of a retreat on Firozpur. But all such timid 
counsels Sir Henry spurned as vigorously as the fiery-hearted 
Gough himself. Going among his men he exhorted them to fight 
it out next day and beat the enemy, or die like heroes on the 
field, f Both he and Gough knew well that a retreat at such a 
moment might raise all Upper India m arms against the British 

Sikh camp over every obstacle, and reappeared at the other side with a loss of sixty 
killed and about ninety wounded. 

* Cunningham ; Lawrence ; Trotter; “ History of the Bengal European Regi¬ 
ment,” by Lt.-Col. P. R. Innes. 

t Lawrence. 
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power. In Indian wars if is by following Danton's maxim that 
out greatest victories have been won.* 

At last the long night came to an end. In tbe growing day¬ 
light the two Generals formed up their shattered troops for the 
work that still lay before them. The divisions of Smith and 
Lit tier were summoned in hot haste from their camping-grounds 
in the rear. Before sunrise the line advanced in Echelon of regi¬ 
ments, with the horse artillory on either flank Under a canon- 
nade which dismounted several of our guns it swept cThward, drove 
the enemy out of the village of Firozpur, and then, wheeling left¬ 
ward, cleared the whole of the intrenched camp. Masters of the 
whole position, of many KJhalsa standards, and of seventy-three 
guns, the line halted even as on parade, and regiment after regi¬ 
ment greeted with loyal cheers their two noble leaders as they 
rode along their front By this time the rear divisions luid 
fallen into line, and the Sikh army was in full retreat towards the 
Satlaj. 

But all danger had not yet passed away. While the famished 
victors were engaged m collecting their dead and wounded, largo 
bodies of Sikh horse bore down upon them, covering the advance 
of a fresh army 20,000 strong with sixty guns, led by Tcj Singli 
himself. 

At that moment a resolute commander might have snatched the 
victory from troops worn out with long fasting and sheer want of 
1 v*st. Our guns had nearly fired their last shot Some of the 
cavalry and horse artillery had just been ordered off, without 
Gough's sanction, towards Firozpur But Tej Singh only knew 
that a Sikh army had been driven out of their mtrenchments with 
heavy slaughter and the loss of nearly all their guns, and he had 
no heart for a fresh grapple with a foe of whose real weakness 
ho had no suspicion. But the British commanders saw their 
danger and prepared to meet it as they best could. Finding his 
own guns useless against the Sikh cannonade. Sir Hugh Gough 
moved his remaining cavalry forward from both flanks and 
formed up his weaned infantry for one more desperate charge. 
But the Sikh commander, perhaps mistaking the movement on 
Firozpur for an attempt at turning his left flank, suddenly with¬ 
drew his force from the field; and once more our fainting soldiers 
were free to look around them and count up the cost of their 
hard-won successes. 


“De 1’audaee, encore de l’aadace, ton jours de l’audace.*' 
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Hard-wen indeed they were. If the enemy, in Gough’s own 
words, had suffered “ an awful carnage,” the loss on our side was 
heavy almost beyond piccedent in our Indian a\ ars It amounted 
in all to 2,415, of whom 694 were slain. And it fell most heavily 
on our own countrymen, who certainly bore the full brunt of the 
fight. In Gilbert’s bugades, for instance, by far the 'worst 
sufferers Avere the 29th Foot, who lost 70 hilled to 118 wounded, 
and the 1st Europeans, w r ho counted 47 killed to 157 wounded. 
►Still heavier w'as the loss sustained by the gallant 9th Foot.* 
Out of twelve officers on his own staff the Governor-General lost 
five killed and as many wounded Among the 50 officers slain 
were D’Arcy Todd, crewhile Minister at Herat, the fiery Broad- 
foot, and the chivalious Major Fitzroy Somerset, Sir II Hardinge’s 
military secretary, who had borne himself, wrote his sorrowing 
chief, “ with the hereditary courage of his race.” Not less conspicu¬ 
ous for Ins bravery was Punce Wahlemar of Piussia, who, with 
his staff of Prussian noblemen, rode through the thick of the 
fight beside Ins admiring companion, Sir H. Hardinge f- 

When tiie tidings of this great if hard-won victory found their 
way to the chief towns and stations of British India, it seemed as if 
a dark cloud had been rolled away from the political horizon. Men’s 
minds began once moie to throw off the deadening pressure of 
prolonged anxiety, enhanced by frequent ruinouis of impending 
disaster, of rum already encircling the British arms Alike m 
native bazaars and British cantonments was it felt thnf- the sun of 
our Indian limpiro might still be far from its appointed setting. 
Yet anjid their joy at such deliverance from immediate danger, 
many Englishmen looked upon the future, if not despairingly, w'itli 
much uneasiness of mind. “Another such action will shake the 
empire,” had Sir H. Hardinge said to Havelock on the night of 
the 21st December and his words found an echo in the thoughts 
of his anxious countrymen. If the Sikhs had been heavily de¬ 
feated and driAen back across the Satlaj, what further success 
could their late conqueiors for the present achieve? Sir Hugh 
Gough might hold the line of the Satlaj from Fnozpur to Hanki 
Glnit; but to advance with his crippled regiments and guns of 
small calibre w*as still beyond his pow r er He must await the 
arrival of all the spare troops in the Upper Provinces, and of a 

* They had 70 killed, 203 wounded— a heavier lobs, by the w*y, than that re- 
coided agtunst the 62nd Foot. 

+ Trotter ; Official Despatches. 

£ Marsh man's * 4 Havelock.” 
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powerful siege train from Delhi, while a strong force from Sind 
moved northw ards under Sir Charles Napier. So pressing, indeed 
to the head of the Indian Government appeared the need of the 
moment, that on the 24th of January, 184<>, he issued fiom Ins 
camp at T? irozpur a general order for tlio raising of ten battalions 
of native foot aiul six: companies of native artillery, all for service 
in the field, besides a large reserve of dep6t troops for guard and 
escort duties between Ambala and Bamiras. 

For nearly a month the army of the Satlnj lay-all but idle, 
awaiting those supplies of men, arms, and food, which the 
Governor-General, aided by a band of zealous subordinates, was 
straining e\ cry nerve to collect and hurry to the front. Thanks 
to the late victory, the general hearing of the people in the Cis- 
Satlaj States grew friendlier than it had been for some time past, 
and supplies of vanous kinds came pouring into the British camp. 
Nor did the Sikh soldiery seem at iirst desirous of exchanging 
further blows AVith their victorious opponents But as the days 
passed on they gr**w holder, and began once more to cross the 
Natla] eastward of Firbzpiir On flu* iHth of January Sir Harry 
Smith forced the garrison of Dharmkot, a small fmt on tin* south 
side of the river, to surrender at disci el ion But even then a largo 
Sikh force, commanded by Ttanjur Smgli, was threatening Luili/ina 
and the load to Bassian. To cheek this movement Sir FI Smith 
hastened with two brigades towards the scene of danger. On his 
u iv from Jagraon to Lu liana hu found the Sikhs, about ten thou¬ 
sand strong, prepared to fi^lit him at Badduwuil. Edging oiT to his 
right under a damaging fire from the Sikh guns, he reached his 
journey’s end on the 21st, with a loss of more than two hundred 
killed, wounded, and missing. Several English prisoners and much 
baggage fell into the enemy’s hands, and nothing but Cureton’s 
skilful handling of his cavalry sa\ ed the column from worse 
disaster.* 

Emboldened by this affair, the Khalsa soldiery began to thiong 
across the Satlaj, and to enlarge the intrenched w-orks they had 
already been throwing up at Sobnion Gulab Singh, who liad 
hitherto shrunk from siding openly w r ith his countrymen, now 
came down to Labor at the request of a whole people, to lead the 
Flialsa m the next struggle with a foe no longer in\incible. But 
the day of Sikh rejoicing was soon to pass Strengthened by his 
junction with Godhy’s Ludiana regiments and by fresh troops 
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from tlie main army, Sir H. Smith was erelong free to accept the 
challenge he had once declined. On the 28th of January he 
marched from Badduwal, which the Sikhs had quitted some days 
before, and presently came in sight of Kanjur Singh’s array, which 
by that time numbered 15,000 men with about sixty guns The 
Sikhs had just begun their march to Jagraon when the approach 
of eleven thousand British troops demarded a change of plans. 
Facing round towards their enemy, they spread out in line of 
battle, their right resting on Bundn, then* left on the village of 
Aliwal, near the Satlaj, between Sobraon and Ludiana. 

Over the wide grassy plain Smith’s troops marched steadily for¬ 
ward m contiguous columns of brigades, the guns between each 
column, and the cavalry in front of either flank. As they drew” 
nearer, the columns deployed into line, their bayonets gleaming in 
the clear morning sun. An attempt of the Sikhs to outflank the 
British right was speedily countered At length, about ten o’clock, 
the enemy’s guns opened furiously on our advancing line Sir H. 
Smith gave the word for an attack on the left and centre of the 
Sikli position. The brigades of Hicks and God by began the 
day’s work by a successful onset against the village of Aliwal, 
while Cureton’s cavalry dashed down upon the horsemen swarm¬ 
ing on the Sikh left and drove them back upon tlieir foot. 
Wheeler’s brigade of the 50th Foot, the 48th Sepoys, and the 
sturdy little Gorkhas of the Sarmur regiment, soon broke the 
enemy’s centre. On their right, however, the Sikhs fought hard 
to hold their ground. But the disciplined prowess of Avitabile’s 
troops, the steady daring of the Sikh gunners, and tlie strong 
array of Sikh horse alike failed to beat back the fiery onsets of 
the l(5tli Lancers and the resolute rush of Wilson’s infantry. 
Thrice did a single squadron of lancers ride through the same 
square of Sikh infantry, while the horse-artillery dealt havoc at 
close quarters into masses of the routed foe The village of 
Bundn w’as carried at the bayonet’s point by the 53rd Foot. A 
mass of infantry made one last stand behind the village ; but these, 
too, were hurled hack by a vigorous charge of tlie 30th Sepoys, 
and their rout w r as completed by show ers of grape and shrapnel 
from twelve of the British guns. At last the Sikhs fled in wild 
disorder towards the Satlaj, leaving behind them all their stores, 
guns, camp equipage, and losing more and more men as they 
crowded into the boats, or w T aded the difficult ford of a broad 
river.* 
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Thus ended the battle of Aliwal, in which all our troops of all 
arms appear to have fought under a skilful leader with a courage 
and steadiness never surpassed. Fifty-six guns were taken, mostly 
m fair fight Compared with the fierceness of the struggle our loss 
was small, amounting only to 151 killed, 413 wounded, and 25 
missing More than a third of the slain belonged to the 16th 
Lancers alone. 

A victory so complete could not but tell strongly in favour of 
the winning side. The Mohammadans of the Cis-Sratlaj border 
hailed w'ith open pleasure the defeat of their late masters. No 
armed enemy remained in Sir H Smith’s front, or defended the 
\arums forts against which he was now free to march. Our con¬ 
voys from Delhi and Meerut could take their slow* way towards the 
frontur without fear of hindrance from the foe Guliib Singli at 
once gave up all thoughts of withstanding an enemy from whoso 
needs or good nature he might yet reap some profitable bargains 
for himself, at whatever cost to the Sikh State. While tho brave 
Khalsa soldiery w» re making ready for one more stand on the 
Satlaj, he busied himself m plotting w'ith the Indian Government 
against the men whose stubborn, if self-willed, zeal for their 
creed and country might still, for many a month, under loyal 
loading, have barred the road to Lahdr Once more defeated and 
dri\eii across the n\er, the Sikh army—so it w as virtually' agreed. 
—should straightw’ay~ be abandoned by its nominal masters, and 
>1 way to the Sikh capital laid open to our conquering troops * 

The end foreseen by’ the shrewd chieftain w r as drawing near. 
A 1 1 through the latter half of January, 184G, a strong Sikh force 
was busily intrenching itself on both sides of the Satlaj about 
Sobraon and Hariki, in the very face of tho line held by Gough. 
A bridge of boats connected the tw'o camps, and tlie bridge-head 
works grew gradually’ larger and stronger as the days wore on, 
without any seeming elfoit on our part to disturb tho enemy. 
At length some thirty or thirty-five thousand fighting men, 
mostly of good Khalsa regiments, covered by lines of earthworks, 
lowest on their right where the ground w T as sandier, were arrayed 
in fighting order on the south bank of the Satlaj Sixty’-seven 
guns light and heavy, were planted along the inirenchments, 
besides two or thiee hundred samburaKs, or camel-pieces, throwing 
shot from one to tw r o pounds in weight, while on the other bank 
a strong battery of heavy guns threatened mischief to all assailants 
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of the Sikh right, and a reserve of several thousand men promised 
timely succour to their comrades across the bridge. Undaunted 
by past defeats, the high-mettled Khalsa craved nothing better 
than to be led once more against then' mightiest foe. If too few 
of the Sikli leaders shared the enthusiasm, or seemed fit to guide 
the efforts of their men, there were some, at least, who, like the 
noble old Sham Singh of Attari, richly deserved to command such 
followers in the hour of danger 

Nor were the English backward in taking up the challenge 
once more given forth As soon as Sir H Smith's brigades and 
the long siege-train from Delhi came within his reach, the British 
General made all ready for the long-desired attack. His guns, 
manned by nine troops of horse and eleven companies of foot 
artillery, being ranged crescent-wise in masses along the wdiole 
Sikh front, he began on the morning of the 10th of February, the 
battle which for that present decided the fate of the Sikh power. 
In the dusk of a hazy morning his troops, about 10,000 strong, 
moved forivard to their allotted posts. About sunrise, when the 
mists were rolling away, the British guns near Little Sobraon 
opened a fire which soon sjiread along the whole line. For three 
hours our eighteen and twenty-four pounders poured their dread¬ 
ful hail upon the foe, the scream of rockets mingling ever and 
again w itli the roar of roundshot and the rush of shells. Unscared, 
if not unscathed, the Sikh gunners returned shot for shot, with an 
energy and precision that might have daunted am but British 
troops. Failing at length to subdue the enemy's fire, and impatient 
of further delay, Sir Hugh Gough fell back on the British Com¬ 
mander’s favourite means of crushing an obstinate defence.* 
While the light field-pieces, under Captains Morsford and Fordyco, 
and Colonel Lane’s six-pounder troop kept gaining ground from 
point to point, until they were only three hundred yaids from 
the intrenchments, tw F o brigades of the 3rd, or Sir Robert Dick’s 
infantry division, marched on in steady line up to the breastworks 
on the Sikh right. For many minutes success seemed well-nigh 
hopeless against the deadly fire of arms, great and small, w T hich 
drove Dick’s infantry back shattered, but still coherent, on their 
supports. They recoiled only for another and more determined 
grapple. Cheered by the words and the example of their hold 
leader, the brigades of Stacey and Wilkinson once more rushed at 
the opposing barriers, and soon made good their footing within the 
enemy’s lines. 

* Sir H. Hardinge readily agreed to Gough’s plan of assault.—Lawrence. 
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Meanwhile the 1st and 2nd divisions, commanded severally hy 
Sir H. Smith and General Gilbert, had thrown ont their light 
companies for a feint attack on the left and centre of the Sikh 
position, on which our guns kepi up a vigorous fire. But the 
temporary repulse of the 3rd division by the Sikh right caused 
the turning of the feint attack into a real one. Then came the 
sternest struggle of the day. Gilbert’s brigades went boldly for¬ 
ward in two lines, recoiled undci the crashing fire poured out 
from behind a triple row of breastworks, but recovering them¬ 
selves as quickly, rushed on with irrepressible might, and after a 
fierce hand-to-hand struggle the centre of the Sikh position was 
also won. Nearly at the same time Smith’s division succeeded, 
after an obstinate tight, marked by a partial failure, in carrying 
the trenches on the Sikli left, while Thack well’s brigades of liorse 
shot forward from the British left to crown the success already 
achieved by the men of Dick's division. Once more the solendid 
3rd Dragoons, led on by Sir Joseph Thackwell lnmself, were 
foremost 111 charging tlio enemy’s guns, sabring the gunners, 
and riding over everything that stood in their wnv, m a slylo 
which called forth the delighted praises of the war-loving Dough 
himself 

Still, like men who would sell the victory as dear as possible, 
the biave Khalsa 1 ought on lor some time longer, yielding onl\ 
step by step, and sometimes rushing sword in hand on tin 11 
assailants, m the vam effort to turn back the tide of deepening 
(1 master. Here and there some knot of fearless gunners would 
stil 1 serve their cherished weapons wit.li marked effect ; some 
body of disciplined footmen would still dare the onset that was 
sure to sweep them away. While Tej Singh w r as far off in 
cowardly or treacherous flight from the field, some few, at least, 
of his commanders remained to fight or fall like true sons of 
Father Govmd. The noble old warrior Sham Singh, for instance, 
devoting himself to death like another Deeius, rode conspicuous in 
his white garment wherever the fight was thickest, and fell at 
last, a martyr in no unworthy cause, upon a heap of his fallen 
countrymen. With a kindly respect for his heroic enemy. Sir 
Hugh Gough would let no one disturb the dead chieftain’s 
followers in the search they afterwards made for his corpse.* 

For nearly two hours the fight raged at close quarters within 
the intrenched camp. But courage of the highest order seemed 
vain against the stubborn discipline of our troops. The hardy 
* Cunningh am ; Trotter ; Marshman ; InnoB. 
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Gorklias of the Sarmur and Nasiri "battalions vied in deeds of 
daring with the high-bred Sepoys of the Bengal Army, and their 
white-skinned comrades of the lOtli, 20tli, 31st, and 50th Foot, 
and the 1st European Light Infantry. Driven backward from 
point to point, the enemy still showed a front to the victors, never 
asking for quarter, but stalking slowly away or rushing singly 
upon a score of bayonets * At last the wrecks of the Sikh army 
were m full retreat towards the river, whose waters presently 
grew choked with bodies and red w’lth. blood of brave men mown 
down in scores by the merciless fire from our six-pounders, aim¬ 
ing from the very brink at masses of fugitives struggling to 
escape by the broken bridge, or by fords which a sudden flush had 
rendered dangerous. By one o’clock on that afternoon not a Sikh 
remained m arms *bn the left bank of the Satlaj Between the 
dreadful carnage at the close and the fierceness of the previous 
struggle, the Sikh loss may be reckoned at not less than 8,UU0, 
including several chiefs of note and commanders of rank, who 
followed the example and shared the fate of Sham Singh Sixty- 
seven guns, more than 200 zambtiraks, a great many standards, 
and a camp full of warlike stores, rewarded this crowning triumph 
of’the British arms. 

Nor w T as the loss of the victors small in a fight waged so des¬ 
perately at such close quarters Out of the lG,O00 who were 
under fire, 320 fell dead, 2,0G3 wounded Of this loss the 
heaviest share fell to Gilbert's division, wdiose returns showed 
G officers, 5 sergeants, 109 men slain; 50 officers, 4G sergeants, 
2 trupipeters, G85 privates wounded. In officers alone Gough's 
army lost 14G wounded and lo slam Chief among the latter 
was the bravo Sir Robert Dick, who fell mortally wounded in the 
act of sliowung his men the way into the Sikli entrenchments. 
Brigadier Taylor also fell at the head of his gallant brigade. 
Among the wounded were General Gilbert, Brigadiers Penny and 
McLaren, and Lieutenant-Colonel Gough, acting Quartermaster- 
General of the Queen's*! roops. Prince Waldemar of Prussia played 
no mean part in the battle, nor did a serious hurt received some 
days before prevent Sir Henry Hardmge himself from riding for¬ 
ward into the hottest of the fire, and issuing orders which helped 
materially to win the dav.t 

With the battle of Sobraon ended the campaign. Three days 
afterwards Gough was writing liis despatches under the walls of 


Cunningham. 
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Kassur, whose strong fort had surrendered to his army without 
a blow. Thither on February 15th came Gnlab Singh, with other 
of the Sikh chiefs, to treat with the conquerors on the one condi¬ 
tion that a Sikh government should still bo acknowledged at 
Jjahor. They were told that the English, while allowing the in¬ 
dependent rule of Dhulip Singh, would keep their hold on the 
country between the Biyiis and the Satla], and required a million 
and a half sterling towards the expenses of the war. .Reluc¬ 
tantly the envoys agreed to terms of which they had not much 
reason to complain, and m a day or two came the young king 
himself to confirm the concessions yielded in Ins name. On the 
17th the fortress of Philor, on the right bank of the Satlaj, oppo¬ 
site Ludiana, surrendered witiiout-a shot to the troops of Briga- 
dier Wheeler. On the iiOth the main army encamped before the 
Sikh capital , and two days later the thoroughness of its triumph 
was proclaimed to the Indian world by the quartering of British 
regiments within tlic citadel of Bailor At the same lime Sir 
II. Hardline showed his regard for the feelings of a conquered 
foe, by forbidding any of his soldiers from entering the ci<\ itself 
011 whatever account 
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CHAPTER IT. 

INDIA UNDER LORD HARDTNGE. 

On March 9, 1846, at Labor, the English and Sikh Commissioners* 
set their seals to the treaty concluded between the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and the Lahrir State. Most of its provisions had been fore¬ 
shadowed in the conference at Kassur. Resides renouncing all 
claim to the old Sikh fiefs south of the Satlaj, and to the province 
of Jalandhar, lying mostly between the Satlaj and tin* Biyils, 
Dhulip Singh further agreed to surrender the whole of his rights 
in the hill country between the Bi^as and the Indus, as an equiva¬ 
lent. for two-thirds of the fine which he had already promised to 
pay. Over the greater part of the country thus surrendered, in¬ 
cluding Kashmir, the Rajah Gulab Singh was to hold independent 
sway ‘ k m consideration of services rendered by him to the Labor 
State ; ” in plainer English, as an equivalent for the million ster¬ 
ling he had agreed to pay into the Company's Treasury on behalf 
of the Sikh Government The reduction and remodelling of the 
Sikh army, the surrender of thirty-six more guns which had been 
pointful against our troops, the right of the English to regulate 
the tolls on the Biyas, the Satlaj, and part of the Indus, an em¬ 
bargo on the employment of wdnte foreigners, British or other, 
without leave of the Indian Go\eminent, were among the minor 
articles of this treaty. By a supplementary treaty signed on 
March 11, it was further agreed, at the request of the Labor 
llarbar, that a sufficient number of British troops should remain 
at Labor till the year’s end if needful, as a safeguard to the Sikh 
Government during the process of reorganizing the Sikh Army. 

The actual extent of the country handed over to Gulab Singh 
was defined in a separate treaty made with that ruler It em¬ 
braced all the hill region eastward of the Indus, and westward of 
the Ravi, with the exception of Lahanl; a territory over the 

* The English commissioners were Mr. Frederick Currie and Major Henry 
Lawrence. 
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greater part of which its new master already wielded some 
measure of sovereign power* * * § In return for the aid guaranteed 
him against foes from without, he bound himself to help the 
English at need with the whole of his own army ; and to acknow¬ 
ledge the British supremacy by a yearly offering of ono horso, 
“ Hvelvc perfect shawl goats of approved breed,” and three pairs 
of Kashmir shawls + A\ hen our new ally was formally invested 
»it Amritsar with the title of Mfiluir'ija, I 10 stood up, and, express¬ 
ing with joined hands his gratitude to the Govdrnor-Gonoral, 
declared himself to he now indeed the zar-kfnirul or gold-bought 
slave of his English patrons I 

By this stroke of well-considered policy. Sir llonry Hardingo 
not only secured the balance ot a* fine which the Labor Treasury, 
but a few years before so richly stocked, had no immediate means 
of paying m full; hut attached to the British cause a shrewd, 
strong, ambitious, yet statesmanlike ruler, who might else have 
pro\ed a dangerous foe. With an ally so capable planted in the 
northern province of the Punjab, with the Jalandhar Do.ih 
guarding our north-western frontier and barring the wav to out* 
hill stations, the Govcinor-Geneial could afloid to give the Sikhs 
another chance of independent rule over the largo remainder of 
Kan jit’s realms In \ lew of t he approaching hot season, of the 
actual weakness of his own resources, military and financial, at 
that moment,§ lie chose that solution of ihepioblem which har- 
r mussed best with the promptings of a sober, upright, and mor- 
1 lul statesman. E\en now, 111 the face of all that has since 
happened, it is hard to say what better com sc ho might ha\e 
adopted 

In order that all India might realize the greatness ol our 
successes on tho Satlaj, iifiO of the captured cannon were marched 
down m grand parade through every station on tho road from 
Fiiozpnr to Calcutta. On the broad plain outside tho latter place 
tho long train of w T arhke trophies passed in review before the 
Deputy-Governor, Sir Herbert Maddock, and a large stafT of 
Government officers, betw een lines of troops assembled from Fort 
William and Barrackpore. In England the general verdict ex- 

* Lawrence. To his influence Shaikh Tmam-u<l-(lin owed tbe government of 
Kashmir. 

t Parliamentary Papers. 

£ Cunningham 

§ After four pitched battles, Lis European force was reduced to 3,00U men, and 
the moral ton© of tbe native army was at that time low.—Laurence. 
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pressed itself in the honours showered by a grateful country on 
those who had borne part in the late campaign. In some of his 
most eloquent speeches Sir Robert Peel called on the House of 
Commons to join him in solemnly thanking the brave troops who, 
under Sir Hugh Gough, Sir Henry Hardmge, and Sir Harry 
Smith, had done such glorious service against so formidable a foe. 
The Prime Minister’s weightiest praises were pointed, not unjustly, 
at the Governor-General himself. In the Upper House Lord 
Ripon’s speeches were worthily seconded by the plain but weighty 
utterances of the old Duke of Wellington. Close upon the 
unanimous vote of both Houses came that of the East India 
Company, while the freedom of the city was awarded in the same 
month of April to the Governor-General, his Conimander-m-Chicf, 
and the victor of Aliwal. The tw T o former w r cre presently made 
peers, the last named a baronet. A knighthood w as duly bestowed 
on General Gilbert In due time, a medal w itli clasps for each 
battle was issued to all the troops employed in the campaign. In 
India the Governor-General had already taken upon himself to 
order a donation of twelve months’ batta for all w^ho had helped 
to w in the late victories. 

The process of remodelling the Sikh army was partly carried 
out under Lord Hardmge\s own eyes Prom time to time bodies 
of Sikli soldiery came to Lahdr to be paid up and disbanded. 
Sorely as they smarted under present discomfiture, those men Imre 
themselves before their conquerors with the proud deference of a 
self-reliant race. They had been worsted by their masters 111 the 
art of w r ar : they were yet but learners in a rough school, and took 
their beating as a matter of course. But the children of Govmd 
by no means despaired or doubted of the future. The faith and 
the power of the Khalsa w ould j ct triumph, they believed, over 
every hindrance ; and the strangers whose superiority in arts and 
arms they now readily acknowledged, might yet find that in over¬ 
throwing the Mohammadan they had only smoothed the way for 
the final establishment of the Sikli rule * 

To the brave and competent Sir John Littler was entrusted the 
command of the strong British garrison quartered at Labor. For 
the post of Resident at the court of the boy-king, Lord Hardmge 
selected Colonel Henry Lawrence, w T ho had been lately summoned 
from Kathmandu to fill the placo left vacant by the death of the 
noble Broadfoot. A happier choice for his own praiseworthy 


Cunningham ; Trotter. 
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purposes lie could not easily have made. The new Resident had 
already given handsome earnest of tho great qualities which 
stamped his after career. As soldier and diplomatist in the 
Afghan war of 18-1:2, ho h?d gained distinction as well as ex¬ 
perience by his successful management of our Sikh allies At 
Kathmandu he had carofully fort-borne from all rash meddling 
with tlio troubled politics of Nipi.il Since his return to the 
Panjab he had played a leading pari m negotiating the treaty with 
the Labor State To Ins thorough sympathy with Lord Hardinge’s 
i ie\\ s lie added a force of character and a large-hearted tenderness 
for others’ feelings, which specially entitled him to act as mediator 
between the Sikh leaders and the British Government. But even 
Lawrence could not achieve a miracle. At the betid of the Sikh 
Regency was the Queen-Motlier, a sort of Eastern Messalina ; and 
her Viizir or Prime Minister was tho graceful, well-mannered, 
.hut utterly worthless Lai Smgli. Under such leaders all hope of 
a strong and friendly government was soon to fade from the 
Governor-General s heart. 

One of the first questions which came up for settlement before 
Golonel Lawreii'-e was tho claim of tho Sikh Government iigamst 
Mulraj, the Dew an or governor of Multan, for tho nazardnn or 
succession duty 'which he had agieed some time before to pay. The 
sum demanded of him for the right of succeeding to his father’s 
office had at tir&t been fixed at a h)6i of rupees, or a million stoiling , 
!>ut the demand was afterwards lowered to eighteen lakhs, about 
L 180,000. After beating the troops sent to enforce submission to 
a lawful claim, tho bold Dew an appealed from Ins masters to the 
British Resident. Lawrence decided in favour of the Sikh Gov¬ 
ernment. Mulraj w T as bidden to surrender a third of lus pro¬ 
vince to Mir Bliagwan Smgli His revenue assessment for iho 
lemamder was to be raised by one-fourth His forts wore to be 
held by government officers tn final qmtfcance of all demands 
for arrears of tribute he was to present the Labor Government 
with a gift of j£ 35,000. In token of Ins submission to these 
terms Mulnij went up to Lahor under a safe-conduct formally 
pledged by the British Resident. Bowing himself before the as¬ 
sembled Darbar. and offering the accustomed presents to the child- 
king and his mother, the turbulent chieftain informed her High¬ 
ness that he had brought the keys of Multan fort and his life 
also to lay at her feet.” His excuses for his past misconduct were 
met by the Queen-Regent with polite assurances of her faith in 
the rebel’s loyalty. His proffered sword and shield having then 
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been touched in Eastern fashion and restored to him by the same 
hand, he withdrew from the presence in company with Lai Singh, 
who, with his wonted courtliness, assured his late foe that he viewed 
and loved him as a brother. It may well be conceived that Mulraj 
rated such an assurance at a far lower value than the safe- 
conduct under which the meeting had taken place * 

Pending the peaceful close of this dispute, another quarrel 
raging in Kashmir called for the intervention of British diplomacy 
backed by an armed force. Not long had the fortunate Jammu 
.Rajah been installed in his new dominion, when a rebellion, headed 
by Iraam-ud-din, son of the late governor of Kashmir, threatened 
to drive him out again. Aided by many of the bill-chiefs \\ ho 
disliked their new ruler, or hoped to gain by throwing off an 
untried yoke, the rebellion grew to such a height that British aid 
promptly rendered seemed indispensable to put it down. A suffi¬ 
cient force from Littler’s garrison -was sent to guard Jammu, while* 
a strong Sikh army, led by Lawrence limiself and a few Eng¬ 
lish officers, marched into Kashmir. Then was seen the extra¬ 
ordinary spectacle—to use Ijawrence’s own words—“ of half a 
dozen foreigners taking up a lately subdued mutinous army through 
as difficult a country us there is m the w'orld, to put the chief, 
formerly their commander, now m their minds a rebel, in possession 
of the brightest gem of their land.”'!' Frightened by the help 
thus promptly given to his uval and by the seizure of all his lands 
in Jalandhar, the insurgent Shaikh was ere long brought to terms; 
and his timely surrcndei to Captain Herbert Edwardes on the last 
day of October, settled the fato of a rising 111 which the slippery 
Lai Singh was found to ha-\ e played a forward part. I mam-ud-din 
himself, when brought to trial, produced the Vazir's wntten orders 
for wliat he had done. 

For this crowning piece of treachery Lai Singh w r as not to be 
left unpunished. By Lord Hardinge’s command a Commission 
of five English officers, headed by Mr Frederick Currie, his Foreign 
Secretary, sat in judgement on the great criminal, in the presence 
of sixty-five Sikh chiefs. The charges against him being fully 
proved, lie was deposed from his high office and carried off into 
British territory a prisoner, on a pension of Rs. 2,000 a month. 
Torn from his royal paramour, the disgraced Vazir broke forth 
into -womanish wailings over the hard fate that doomed him, the 
unknown adventurer of other days, to a life of easy seclusion 
within the fort of Agra £ 

* Trotter; Kaye. t Lawrence's “Essays.” £ Lawrence; Trotter; Kaye. 
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It had now become an urgent question how tho Government 
of tho Panjab was to be carried on. One great experiment had 
dismally failed but a few months after tho making of it. Another 
must now be tried by vxhich Lord Hardinge still hoped to avert 
the collapse of native rule in tho Land of the Fivo liners. 
The little Maharaja was only nine >ears old. Anxious only to 
“ save the Raj ” from its own unruly lieges and bad or incom¬ 
petent officers. Lord Hardinge invitod tho leading Sikh nobles 
to consider the terms on which he would still lend them tho 
protection of British troops and the counsels of a British Resi¬ 
dent. On the 10th December fifty-two Sardars inet in solemn 
conference, to discuss with Mr. Frederick Currie and Colonel 
Lawrence the several points of a-new treaty designed to super¬ 
sede the arrangements of tho previous March With raro 
unanimity the assembled chiefs agreed to substitute a ( ouncil 
of Regency, guided and controlled by the British Resident, for 
tho rule of a worthless Queen-Regent, aided by a Vazir of her 
own choosing Tie* new Council, consisting of eight. Sardars, 

1 '‘movable only at tho will of tho Governor-General, was to 
carry on the government during the minority of Dhulip Singh, 
under the eyes of an English Resident whbse power would ex¬ 
tend “over every department and to any extent. It v\as 
further agreed that the Labor Treasury should provide tvxonty- 
two lakhs a year towards tho maintenance ot a British garrison 
quartered among tho chief forts and cities of tho Panjab * 

To no part of this arrangement did the Sikh chiefs agree more 
heartily than to the transfer of supreme power from tho Queen- 
llegent to Colonel Lawrence. At their own request tho former 
was removed from her high estate on a pension of a lakh and a 
half (£15,000) a year. With the Governor-General’s sanction 
Lawrence’became thenceforth the virtual ruler of the Pan jab, 
wielding in all matters of home and foreign policy powers of 
control and interference, even more unbounded than those which 
Arthur Wellesley in the first years of the century had wielded 
over the government of Maisur On tho of December the 

conclusion of this new treaty was announced by a grand salute of 
British guns, fired m honour of that day’s meeting between the 
Mah&raia and Lord Hardinge at Bhairowal on the Biyas a few 
marches from Labor. To some of those who heard it, that salute 
must have sounded like the boom of minute-guns over the grave of 

* Lawrence— (Lord Hardmge’s “Letter to the Secret Committee”). 
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Ranjit Singh’s dynasty. With the best intentions in the world, 
one of India’s most peaceful viceroys had gono a long way towards 
annexing one more independent kingdom to an empire already 
overgrown. 

Among those who had taken part in tho trial of Lai Singh was 
Lawrenco’s younger brother, John, already known as one of the 
ablest and most zealous officers in the Bengal Civil Service. 
Passing through Delhi a few weeks before the Sikh War, Lord 
Ilardinge soon discovered the solid worth of the quiet, deep-eyed, 
shrewd, blunt-mannered Irish gentleman who then filled the 
difficult post of Magistrate and Collector m the Delhi district. 
When war broke out, John Lawrence set himself with unflagging 
zeal to tho task of collecting carriage and supplies for Gough’s 
army. To Ins judgement, energy, and strong personal influence 
with all classes of the people was largely owing the prompt 
despatch of those sorely-needed supplies and succours which 
enabled Gough to win the deeisivo victory of Sobriion. When 
the war was over, the Governor-General, mindful of the services 
thus rendered at a great crisis, invited John Lawrence to take 
administrative charge of the newly-ceded province of Jalandhar, 
a country peopled by warlike Sikhs and highlanders unused to 
civilized rule. 

After an interview with Lord Hardmge at Amritsar, tho new 
Commissioner entered upon a task in discharging which his rare 
experience as a settlement-oflicer helped to bring out his inborn 
capacity for ruling men. With the aid of a few English and 
Natyvo subordinates lie began at once to set his new province in 
comparative order. Land tenures were carefully investigated; 
the lauds themselves were reassessed at rates which seemed light 
enough to tho erewlule subjects of Ranjit Singh , payment of tho 
land-revenue was everywhere required 111 money, not m kind; 
and all existing rights of owners or cultivators were scrupulously 
observed. Lawrence organized an efficient police at a moderate 
cost. Trade w as relieved of its former fetters ; roads, bridges, and 
other useful works w r ere set on foot; and justice was administered 
cheaply and promptly to all who sought it. Crime was punished 
under a rough roady-made code of rules easily worked and easy to 
understand. Erelong the name of “Jan Larans Sahib,” became 
a household word among the people whom he had been so oppor¬ 
tunely called upon to govern.* 


Trotter's “ Sketch of Lord Lawrence ; ” Bosworth Smith's “ Lord Lawrence.' 
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The political charge of the Cis-Satlaj States devolved on Major 
Mackeson, whoso services during the Afghan War had marked 
him out for preferment m a field where his special talents were 
sure to have free play. His success in settling complicated ques¬ 
tions and m placing the affairs of the protected chiefs on a footing 
of stable order and sound fiscal progress, speedily justified lus 
selection for a poet of no common difficulty. In tho Panjab itself 
the new Government set to work under liappv auspices. Aided 
In a picked staff of smart and zealous officers vlios^namos have 
Since become famous m Indian history • by such men as Edwardcs, 
Nicholson, George Lawrence, Lake, Lumsden, James Abbott, and 
Kcyncdl Tax lor, Colonel Lawrence threw himself into the task of 
breathing new life into tho paralyzed body of Sikh rule Ks< low¬ 
ing all needless interioreneo with native rights, usages, and feel¬ 
ings, he strove m many ways to protect the weal, against the 
strong, to improve the old svstems of revenue and justice, to jail 
down forced labour in the fields, to lower the assessments ior 
land-revenue, and to encourage the peasantry 111 raising largor 
crops upon their la-lids. Some vigorous blows wore dealt at Haiti, 
infanticide, child-stealing, and the traffic in female slave.* Mix¬ 
ing freely with people of all classes, Lawrence and his English 
subalterns won their confidence or commanded their respect Lv 
the friendly fearlessness of tlieir bearing, their readx patience m 
hearing complaints, and their upright firmness in awarding justuM 
b< tween man and man.* 

Before the end of June, 1817 , Lawreneo reported that the balk 
of the disbanded soldiery had returned to some peaceful calling, 
and that British influence "was woikimr manifest good for tho 
cultivating classes Within the palace, however, plots weio 
already brewing against the publm peace, even, as many thought, 
against, the life of the British Resident Tej Singh, the President 
of the Council, w*as picked out by tin? restless (^uoen-Mother as 
the scapegoat of her undying hatred towards all w r ho had robbed 
her of her favoured lover and her queenly power. On the /tli of 
August, amidst a gathering of Sikli chiefs and English officers, 
he stood waiting to be invested w r ith the rank and outward badges 
of a Sikh Rajah. Por more than an hour he had to await in vain 
the wilfully delayed approach of Lis child-sovereign. During tho 
investiture a Sikh priest had to mark the Rajah’s forehead with 
the sign of his new rank, because tho young king, under his 
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mother’s prompting, refused to perform that act of wonted courtesy 
with liis own finger. This crowning insult brought the lady’s 
plotting to a disastrous end. Her creatures were speedily re¬ 
moved from the Maharaja’s person, and she herself, with Lord 
Hardmge’s own sanction, v. as carried off to dwell a prisoner at 
large in the fort of Shaikapur, a quiet place some twenty-five 
miles from Labor That business over, Lawrence went to recruit 
his failing health among the fir-clad slopes of Simla, leaving his 
brother John to act for a few months in his stead.* 

While the Bengal Sepoys were busy fighting the Sikhs on the 
Satlaj, a deep-laid plot against British rule w r as frustrated by the 
timely seizure of some of its chief promoters at Patna and 
Danapur in the beginning of Of the real origin of the 

plot nothing wasTever clearly ascertained. Some ascribed it to 
the Court of the Great Moghal at Delhi Other evidence pointed 
to the Sikhs themselves, who would naturallv seek at such a time 
to brew all possible mischief m the rear of their Farangi foes. 
In all likelihood the flamo of sedition w r as fanned from many 
quarters We only know that a good deal of money was lodged 
111 the hands of some Patna bankers for the purpose of tampering 
with the loyaltj of the Danapur Sepoys, and that handsome offers 
were made to these latter m the name of the King of Delhi, but 
the men, whose comrades were bravely fighting the Khalsa, turned 
mostly a deaf ear to the blandishments of their disloyal country¬ 
men 111 Bengal. Disclosures made by 11 faithful Juniadar, Moti 
Misr by name, to Ins commanding officer. Colonel Rovvcroft, led 
to the arrest of some of the traitors and the seizure of papers 
implicating many more Two of the culprits, a Jamadar and a 
Munslii of the 1 st Native Infantry, were tried by court-martial 
and doomed to death ; but a lighter punishment satisfied the 
demands of public policy. 

For want of sufficient, evidence, the plotters arrested by the 
civil magistrate escaped the punishment due to their offence. On 
further inquiry it came out that the people of Patna and its 
neighbourhood had been fed with wnld stories of a scheme con¬ 
cocted by the Government for suppressing the religious rites and 
customs alike of Mohammadans and Hindus, and forcing the 
people everywhere to accept the creed of their English masters. 
Because the Government had made some necessary changes in the 

* Trotter ; Kaj e. 

+ The rich commercial city of Patna lies on the Ganges, about 400 miles fiom 
Calcutta. A few miles below it is the military station of Ddnapur, or Dmapore. 
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old law of inheritance, had opened the public service to young 
men trained in Government schools, had waged "war against 
slavery, infanticide, and Satti, and introduced a new messing 
system into the jails of Bengal; because the Magistrate of Patna 
was employed in taking a kind of census of the to™ n population, 
classified according to castes and callings, the ignorant people 
and soldiery were taught by tlieir Pandits and Maulvis to look 
upon these things as parts of a manifest design to sweep away 
all distinctions of caste and creed throughout India. -In order to 
calm the native mind, a proclamation issued by tlic Deputy- 
Governor of Bengal solemnly disavowed the truth of a story so 
likely to “ create uneasiness among the people * it anus nothing 
but a groundless rumour, spread by wicked persons out of hatred 
to a Government which never had and never would interfere with 
the religious rites and customs of any sect whatever; all sc< ts 
having equal claims to its protection, and every man being held 
quite free to worship God after Ins own fashion. Such, m brief, 
was the (lrilt of a manifesto as wise in motive and true m essence 
as an e know it to be partially false in the letter il tlie* Engh-Ji 
never interfered an ith “ the religious 1 ifes and customs " ol ilie 
country, why anus Satti made penal, and Avliy Avcro Moriah sacri¬ 
fices to be put down eA r en with the SAvord ? # 

The tenderness ot native feeling on points in any way touching 
their religion showed itself from time to time m riots like tfius«* 
AAincli happened at Labor in April, 1846 , m Tnmalli during tin* 
snuie year, and in. 1847 at Jalandhar At Labor a mob of angiy 
Hindus sought, by means of brickbats and other weapons, to 
avenge the AAounding of a cow by an English sentry, more faithful 
to his orders than tolerant of native usages. Thanks to the ready 
coolness of sonic English officers, especially Colonel Lawrence, the 
groAA’ing danger anus quelled before night, the shops of the Hindus 
Avere once more opened, and a couple ot liralimanR, avIio had 
helped on the riot for their oA\n treasonable ends, were summarily 
doomed to death. In July of the folloAwng year the tow n of 
Jalandhar w r as thrown into a dangerous ferment by a like ebulli¬ 
tion of Hindu zeal against the beef-eating Christians and 
Mohammadans. Eor the good of the latter a butcher’s shop had, 
with the Commissioner’s leave, been opened outside the city, in a 
spot where its presence could shock no one. The Hindu ban} us, 
or grain-sellers, threatened to close their shops, ho heod being 
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given to ilioir remonstrances, they carried ont the threat. A 
furious rabble thronged the bazaars, ill-used some troopers sent to 
disperse them, and even pelted John Lawrence himself. A guard 
of regulars turning out to attack them, the rioters broke off; but 
Hindu bigotry kept the grain-shops closed for several days, until 
the Commissioner thw T arted its rancour by importing gram from 
elsewhere.* 

A year earlier the success of missionary efforts in the Tinivalli 
district of the Madras Presidency had provoked a series of violent 
inroads by mobs of Hindu fanatics into a dozen or more villages 
full of native Chn&tians, for whose plundered dwellings and 
outraged persons redress was sought at the hands of the Sadar 
Court of Madras. Amidst the conflicting statements of the two 
hostile parties, each loudly resenting the wrongs done by the 
other, the English judges decided m effect for neither. For his 
bold defence of the judgement passed by himself and Ins brother 
judges, Mr Lcwm lucuned the grave displeasure of the Madras 
Covernment, whose treatment of him only served to strengthen 
the general belief in its readiness to use its powers as a mis¬ 
sionary partisan, rather than the ruler of a non-Christian realm. 
Whether the Court or the missionaries were most to blame on this 
occasion, certain it is that the Hindus of the Southern Presidency 
were sorely disquieted by tbe spread of new influences hostile to 
their ancient faith. What with the aggressive zeal of many 
missionaries, the unseemly excesses of their proselytes, the 
countenance openly given to their causo by not a few of the 
English functionaries, there was already going abroad a mis¬ 
chievous, if unfounded, suspicion that tlio rulers, who. in their 
days of weakness, had carefully respected tbe native creeds, were 
now bent on waging war therewith as relentlessly as some of the 
Moghal emperors had done before tliem.f 

For a dozen years past, indeed, the ideas, moral, religious, and 
political, of the West had been waging war, directly or indirectly, 
against those of the East. One by one the old harriers raised by 
native jealousy and English prudence wero disappearing beneath 
the flood-tide of a reforming movement, which gathered strength 
for good or evil from the personal influence of its prominent leaders 
and the growing numbers of its friends. Sober statesmen like 
Bentinck and Hardmge, Bird and Lawrence, aimed their blows 
at social usages, which shocked their moral sense, and strove 
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to combat ignorance and superstition by founding schools where 
the learning and science of Europe were taught by means of the 
English language and literature. Zealous missionaries like l)r. 
Duff had set up schools of their own, in which some form of 
Christian teaching went hand m hand with the now learning 
imported from the West. Here and there some government 
officer lent himself with more of zeal than discretion to the task 
of winning native converts to his own faith from ilie bazaars or 
the Sepoy lines. Able journalists wielded their pens-in behalf of 
ever) scheme that tended in their eyes to enlighten tho native 
mind, or to illustrate the blessings of a higher civilization. In 
many parts of India a great intellectual movement was going on 
among the natives themselves in avd of the efforts making by their 
English leaders. Schools, vernacular or English, were founded, 
enlarged, supported wholly or-in part by native gentlemen of tweiv 
creed. Young men fresh from the Government schools opened 
new ones for the good of their ignorant countrymen A native 
prince si ni 111 a large subscription towards tlio new General 
Library ai Bombay Native newspapers, written more or less 
ably, some of them in English, discussed the'questions of the day 
with a freedom rarely marred by scurrilous or disloyal outbreaks. 
And, trieatebt effort, porliaps, oi all, a number of Hindu gentle¬ 
men had begun to lighten the mental darkness spread for ages 
around tho Zannua , by imparting to their wives and daugliU 1: 
some of that new learning which had made its way into their own 


minds 

Vrom the first days after Ins landing in India, Lord Hardmgo 
did his best to forward m various ways the social well-being of 
lus great empire. On the loth of October, 1 * 4 *, ho issued the 
memorable decree which opened the public service under due 
conditions of proved competence, mental and moral, to native 
youths educated whether in private or Government schools 
Even in the case of candidates for the lowest offices, he ordered 
that natives who could read and write should always be preferred 
to those who could not. His efforts in the cause of native educa¬ 
tion were guided bv a sincere belief in learning as a means of 
national growth, and by a prudent desire to encourage the masses 
in gaming the knowledge best suited to their average needs, and 
likeliest to benefit the public service. In warm acknowledgment 
of the good work then begun, the Calcutta “ Babus called a 
public meeting in December, which voted an address of thanks 
signed by 500 native gentlemen of known worth and influence. 
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A little later some of these gentlemen vied with their English 
neighbours in subscribing towards a new Lyceum on a com¬ 
prehensive scale for the advancement, moral and intellectual, of 
the native youth. One of the foremost patrons of this good work 
was the Babu Dwarkauath Thakur, who promised a yearly gift of 
three thousand rupees for three years towards the development of 
a native school of art. 

The name of this large-hearted Hindu had for some years past 
stood high among our countrymen m India for enlightened 
patriotism, large philosophy, and varied culture*. In him, the 
rich descendant of a family known in Calcutta at least a century 
before for its wealth and eminence, hopeful Englishmen had 
marked a fit successor to Rajah Rammohan Rai, m the work of 
imbuing the Hifldu mind with the religion and the learning of 
modern Europe. Born in 171)5, and brought up in the straitest 
Hinduism, he delighted from his boyhood in the company of his 
English neighbours, to whose tastes and ways of thinking he 
learned in great measure to assimilate Ins own Without forfeit¬ 
ing the rights of a higli-caste Brahman, he could eat forbidden 
food at an Englishman’s table, and avow opinions essentially at 
one with the doctrines of the purest Deism. As a Vedantist or 
believer in the inner teaching of the Hindu Vedas, he helped to 
found that new school of philosophy w r hich engrafted on the old 
Vedic precepts all that seemed good in modern science and modern 
Christianity. His active shrewdness in matters of trade and 
business enlarged the fortune w r hich his princely charities kept 
continually cutting down Ten thousand pounds given in one sum 
to a society for relieving the blind and needy formed but a fraction 
of the alms for winch Ins countrymen have cause to bless his 
memory. No scheme for the good of his fellow-citizens missed 
the help of his personal influence or his purse. The Government, 
which for some years he served officially in the salt department, 
gladly acknowledged the public spirit showui hy him on many 
occasions, especially in bis zeal for the suppression of Satti. In 
1845 Dwarkanuth Thakur paid his second and last visit to England 
in company with se\eral native youths, who -were to fit themselves 
at his expense by a course of training at the London University 
for diffusing a sounder knowledge of medicine among their country¬ 
men at home. 

That visit w r as cut short in its second year by the fatal after¬ 
fruits of a former illness. On the first day of August, 1846, the 
noble Babu died in London, and a number of English gentlemen, 
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some of high standing in the Company’s service, followed him to 
his grave in Kensal Green. In Calcutta, the sorrow aroused by 
the news of his untimely death displayed itself in a meeting held 
at the Town Sail, with Sir John Grant for chairman, surrounded 
by English and native gentlemen, all eager alike to pay worthy 
tribute to the memory of their fellow-townsman. In furtherance 
of his unfinished labours, they agreed to subscribe to a “ Dwar- 
kanath Endowment Fund,” for enabling a given number of 
Indian youths to master the higher learning taught iiwtlio London 
University * 

The reforming spirit was already making slow but sure w r ay 
among the educated classes in British India. In the Government 
and mission schools of the three capitals and of many a large 
provincial town, the children of Hindu parents were gradually 
imbibing the thoughts while they mastered tho language of Slmh- 
speare and Bacon, were led on by the study of Western science 
towards conclusions fatal to the religious and scientific claims of 
the ancient Hinduism. In Madras a movement had been set on 
foot to found some scholarships at the University m honour 
of Lord Elphmstone, the late Governor of fhat Presidency. At 
Calcutta the rich Babu, Mathi Lai Sil, a worthy rival of Dwur- 
kanath, had lately promised ten thousand rupees to any Hindu 
who, 111 the teeth of immemorial custom, should dare to marry :i 
widow of his own faith. Finding that no one, however poor, would 
come forward to claim such a pnze, the Babu, at a meeting of Ins 
fellow-citizens, called for their signatures to a petition, praying 
the Government to remove all legal hindrances to the marriage 
of Hindu widows. But the assembly, prompted by tlieir priestly' 
counsellors, the bench of Pandits, turned an ad\erse, if not a scorn¬ 
ful, ear to the speaker’s pleading ; and some of them "were heard to 
say that the only petition they w ould care to b»gn would be one for 
allowing widows to burn themselves as freely as they had done 
before Lord Bentinck’s day. A few, however, of the less bigoted 
Pandits presently" joined a party of bold Bengali youths in a league 
for promoting the remarriage of Hindu widow's, whose dreaiy 
lives, dragged out m utter self-abasement, too often in enforced 
poverty and undeserved neglect, recalled the penances without 
the consolations of a Christian nunnery. 

The question of an university empowered to grant degrees in all 
branches of learning, art, and science, had already enlisted strong 
support from the wealthier and more enlightened citizens of 

• Trotter. 
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Calcutta. After a few years the movement fructified into an 
embodied fact. Another question to which the Governor-General 
gave hip mind was the duty of shielding native converts to Chris¬ 
tianity from the penalties imposed on them by the old laws of 
their own country. A Hindu, for instance, who had forsaken his 
father's faith could not inherit his father's property without per¬ 
forming the funeral rites of a religion which he had disowned. 
If he shrunk from acting a lie, he incurred the forfeiture of all his 
■worldly goods. Lord Bentinck had done something for his pro¬ 
tection, and Lord Hardinge went a little further on the same road. 
Into a measure dealing with the alien laws of India he introduced 
some clauses by which Hindus and Mohammadans who forsook their 
former creeds, or otherwise incurred the pains of social outlawry, 
might claim protection from the State in all rights and properties 
enjoyed by them as subjects of the Company.* 

Meanwhile English influence in the cause of humanity was 
bearing good fruit in several of the Native States. In 1847 Satti 
and slavery were alike forbidden throughout the dominions of 
the young Sindia. The Nizam also issued an edict against 
widow-burning.j- The Jaipur Council having lately done the 
same thing, now proclaimed war against infanticide; and strove 
to put down that dreadful custom by curtailing the heavy marriage 
fees, the fear of winch had helped to make girl-murder common 
amongst a proud Hindu people who had been taught to look on 
celibacy as a disgrace The stealing and selling of children as 
slaves or prostitutes was another practice against which the 
Jaipur reformers resolutely set their faces. Burning and burying 
ali\e were forbidden throughout Jhalflwar. Even m matters of 
less seeming importance or of more doubtful wisdom, English 
influence sometimes had its way. At the instance of the British 
Resident the Lalior Regency agreed to hold no Darbars or councils 
on a Sunday, and ordered that on that day no one should be em¬ 
ployed on the public works. In yielding thus far to English 
prejudices the Sikh statesmen doubtless took their cue from the 
Governor-General himself, who in 1846 had formally forbidden 
all Sunday labour in the public offices of Bengal. 

In Kashmir Gulab Singh -was earning the goodwill of his 
English Overlord by governing his people in fair accordance with 

* Trotter. 

t At the death of the Rajah of Mandi, a small state near Simla, a dozen women 
had been burnt alive, and twice as many were burnt with the body of the murdered 
Sikh, Rajah Hira Singh (Lawrence). 
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English ideas. He proclaimed freedom of worship throughout his 
realm, made Satti, slavery, and infanticide penal, and showed 
himself on the whole a strong, yet merciful and wise ruler. But. 
among the native princes of the day few, if any, equalled tlio 
Rajah of Travancore in all those qualities that go to the making 
of a good rnler and an accomplished gentleman. His zealous 
pursuit of knowledge, his steady patronage of modern science aiul 
English letters, his administrative talents, and Ins lofty patriotism 
combined to render his death, which happened in'484G, a mis- 
fortune for his subjects and a source of regret to all those English¬ 
men who had known him personally or followed his efforts for the 
public weal.* 

.For some ten years past the campaign against human sacrifices 
had been going on with varying fortune amidst tlio densely 
wooded hills and fruitful vallej's of (lumsir and Bddh, south of 
the Malianaddi, the great liver of Orissa One of the customs 
most fondly cherished by the various Kliund tribes that peopled 
this secluded region was the offering of human victims, or Mcrtalts , 
to their Earth- Crod dess,' with out whose favour, thus purchased, their 
fields would be tilled m vain. These Meriahs were bought or 
stolen young and reared up carefully in the Klnind villages for 
the slaughter which in due time they would have to undergo 
On the day fixed for sacrifice the victim was bound to a stake, a 
priest dealt him a slight wound with his axe, and then the crov%d 
who had waited for that signal, rushed with their knives upon Ihe 
helpless youth or maid, and cut off each Ins slice of living fl( sli. 
These slices were afterwards shared among the heads of familu 
each of whom duly buried Ins bit of flesh in one of his own fields, 
happy in the belief that he had thus sown the sure seed of a 

plentiful liar vest.t . n 

It was ascertained that twenty-five Meriahs had sometimes xen 
sacrificed at a single festival, while several hundred were a ways 
aw r aitmgthe same doom. In default of purchased ■victims orn man 
w r as known to have delivered two of his own daughters in o 10 
hands of the sacrificing priest , and m some distucts those who 
had failed to get other victims ivould bring their o anc if p css 
parents to the stake To tolerate cruelties like these on any pica 
of religious usage in a country ruled by Englishmen iwame un 
possible as soon as the truth about them became clearly known. 
The duty of weaning these savage Khands from practices not un- 

* Trotter. t Campbell’s “ Adventures among the Rhonda.” 
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known to our British and Teutonic forefathers devolved at first 
on a Madras officer, Major Campbell, and four years later, when 
ill-health drove him away, on Major Macpherson. By dint of 
appeals to the fears or the reason of Khand chiefs and elders 
both these officers succeeded in rescuing hundreds of Menahs 
from a cruel death. At Lord Hardinge’s own suggestion six 
English and thrice as many native assistants were sent to aid 
Macpherson in the attempt to civilize a rude people scattered over 
an area of 6,000 square miles. But their very zeal in carrying 
out the Government’s orders provoked resistance among the 
younger and bolder leaders of the Khand tribes. In the spring of 
1846 Macpherson suddenly saw his camp surrounded by an armed 
mob, whose threats or promises led him to yield back the hundred 
and seventy Meriahs wHiom but a week ago the chiefs of B6dh had 
given up into his charge. On his retreat towards Glimsar the rebels 
waylaid the British Agent and forced him to surrender their Rajah, 
who happened to be staying in the British camp. About the 
same time a body of Khands, armed with matchlocks, bows, and 
axes, fled, after a short struggle, from a party of Madias^ Sepoya 
sent out m quest of some refractory chiefs.* 

After the rainy season the flame of revolt broke out again 
in Bodh Erelong it spread over the neighbouring highlands 
of Gumsar, whose people rallied to the side of Chokro Bissoi, 
nephew of the exiled chief Sam Bissoi, who had failed to clear 
himself from the charge of plotting against the English. A fitful 
warfare flared and flickered all through the following year. Safe 
in the shelter of their wood-covered hills, Chokro’s followers cared 
but little for the burning of thoir empty villages in the plains, or 
for the efforts made to reach them by troops to whom a prolonged 
sojourn in those fever-teeming jungles would have been certain 
death. Over a large part of the Gumsar country order was at 
length restored by the fear-compelling movements of General Dyce 
and the reappearance of Colonel Campbell on the scene of his 
former services Sam Bissoi once recalled from exile, the new 
Agent had not much trouble in allaying the fears still felt by the 
people touching the designs of a Government whose troops seemed 
never to have done marching to and fro in Gtimsar, and whose 
native underlings were said to have often abused their powers. t 

* Lawrence ; Campbell. 

+ Macpherson and his assistants had been summarily removed from their pobts 
on the charge of provoking rebellion by their own acts. On farther inquiry, con¬ 
ducted by Mr. John Grant under Lord Dalhoueie, the charges were held to be 
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The Gumsar rebels promised gladly to abstain from human sacri¬ 
fices ; but it was hard, they pleaded, that a custom put down in 
their country should still be virtually allowed in Bodh and Jaipur. 

In sp.tc of his uncle’s restoration Chokro Bissoi still held out 
in Bodh m concert with his ally, tlie Rnjali of Angul. In the first 
days of 1^18, Campbell led against the latter a brigade of Sopors 
with fonr guns. The main hindrance to his success lay in llio 
nature of tho country through winch he had to force his way. 
Within two months Ins errand was accomplished^ Tho rebels 
everywhere yielded their stockades at the first shot; and tho 
refractory rajah was led off a prisoner to Kattak, whoro ho lived 
a few years longer on a pension granted by tho Government whoso 
w r rath he had so unwisely braved 

Meanwhile Chokro Bissoi still sought to stir up fresh revolts 
in Bodh, by promising the Kkiinds unlimited freedom of human 
sacrifices if they would but hold out against their tyrannical 
masters. But the fear of British power told heavily against 
the pleadings alike of old traditions and personal reverence for 
native dynasties Colonel Campbell lost no tnne 111 deepening tho 
impression thus made Keeping Ins coercive means just visible 111 
the background, lie ivnn from the Bddli chiefs a fair hearing of all 
he had to say«in favour of full submission to his demands. They 
listened to his pleadings with grave interest, smoked and (dinttod 
with him freely at all hours, made him go again and again over 
si.l the arguments lie had brought to bear upon them. Inko 
icon m more civilized lands, they tried all manner of arts to 
shirk the inevitable issues of all that talk Brelong tho deserted 
villages w r ero getting peopled again. Refractory chiefs began 
dropping into tho Agent’s camp and taking their places in the 
general council of the tribes. Others still disaffected were quietly 
followed up, surrounded, and forced to yield. If tho younger men 
of the tribes were still loud for resistance, their cooler-headed 
chiefs and elders fell more and more readily into the Agent’s 
way of thinking. Before tho beginning of tho deadly month of 
May, 1848, Chokro Bissoi had been hunted out of B<5dh, each of 
the Bodh chiefs had solemnly sworn to abstain thenceforth from 
human sacrifices, and tw r o hundred and thirty-five Meriahs, including 
all but three of those formerly wrested from Major Maephcrson, 
had been delivered up once for all into British keeping.* 

groundless, and Lord Dalhouaic did his beat to compensate Major Macpberson for 
past injustice. 

* Campbell. 
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The suppression of piracy in Eastern waters was another of the 
tasks which devolved upon Lord Hardinge’s government. The 
same plague which Lord Minto had put down with a strong hand 
thirty years before in the Arabian Sea, had since broken out with 
fresh virulence among the Malay tribes of the Indian Archipelago. 
Chief among the savages who Rallied out for deeds of blood and 
outrage from the shores of that sea were certain Dayak tribes of 
llorneo, whose strongholds lay up the Linga and Sakarran rivers. 
Against these, in 1844, Captain Scott of the Indian, and Captain 
Keppel of the Queen’s Navy, carried out a successful cruise, 
marked by the slaughter of many Dayaks and by the capture of all 
their praas or war-galleys. For several years following tho same 
punishment had to be inflicted on other bands of pirates m tho 
same seas. I 11 the course of this warfare many captives were 
rescued from slavery or a cruel death, and many tribes which 
had lived by preying on their fellow'-men learned a lesson of 
wholesome respect for the power whose arm could reach them m 
their remotest haunts.* 

lie fore the close of 1847 Sir Charles Napier had made over tlie 
government of Sind to Mr. Pringle, who w as to rule that province 
as Commissioner under tho Government of Bombay. During tho 
dreadful sicknoss which in 18111 had turned Ins strongest regiments 
into mere skeletons, Napier had much ado to maintain a show of 
btrong government amidst a newly-conquered people. Hut Ins 
administrative talents, aided by a small but select staff of officers, 
had worked hand m hand with Ins military resources to bear him 
safe through a trying ordeal. In the second year of Ins rule his 
strong personal ascendency displayed itself at a great gathering ot 
chiefs with their followers, whom he had summoned to meet him 
on tho Quoen’s birthday near llaidarabad. With the leaders of this 
array, which numbered 15,000 armed men, their new Governor 
held peaceful conference, receiving anew their formal homage, 
listening patiently to all complaints, and offering them every 
assurance of his own goodwill, so long as they too forbore from 
troubling their new masters. 

In the beginning of 1845 Napier led a force of five thousand 
men into the lull-country ruled by the Khan of Kaliit, wrho had 
given him leave to go and punish some robber tribes guilty of 
X'epeatod raids into Sind. Setting their own Khan at defiance, 
■An d spurred on by one of the fugitive Amirs, these “ Pindaris of 
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the Indus ” felt safe from ail attack amidst the rugged stoops and 
wild passos of the Trakhi and Bughti Hills that frowned down, 
upon the plains of Kachhi. But they had reckoned without tlieii 
bold pursuer, whose eager spiiit found itself reflected in his troops. 
Two months’ incessant marching through a dreary wilderness in 
chase of an ever-flying foe taxed the endurance of all concerned. 
Napier’s light horsemen succeeded in surprising several of tho 
robber bands in their ow n encampments, taking many prisoners 
after a short but tierce tight. At other times the prisoners taken 
were chiefly of the four-footed kind ; and the number of canids, 
oxen, sheep, and goats which fell into the victors’ hands helped to 
bring the struggle to an early close. Day by day the rubbers 
found themselves more and more closely hemmed in. In vam did 
Bija Khan, their leader, seek to escape from the snares of so keen 
a huntsman as Sir (J. Napier. Just as the troops woro making 
ready to storm his last stronghold, ho had the wisdom to surrender 
it on the only terms then open to him, his conqueror’s mercy By 
this time nil the IMu -hi leaders save one, with their families, t.hoir 
goods, and mam oi their followers, had lallen into Napioi’s hands, 
and the lesson thus read to these robbers they wore not lik< 1\ soon 
to forget * 

From that time forth the peace of Sind was broken only by two 
or three border raids, for winch due punishment was promptly 
exacted. In the early part of lHt? Slier .Mohammad, the 
1 anted 44 Lion of Mirpiir,” yielded id last to the fate wind) had 
overtaken all his fellow Amirs. Throwing himself into tlie hands 
of Colonel Lawrence, he withdrew into peaceful privacy on the 
pension granted to other State-prisoneis of Ins rank. Ills old 
chief, Mir Rustam Khan, the exiled prince of Klmirpur, had died 
the year before at Puna, hoping to the last m vam for some redress 
of tlie wrongs sustained by himself and his brother pnneos at our 
hands. Tlie appeal which their Vakils nr envoys had already laid 
before the Court of Directors and the Knglisli Government met 
with the usual fate of such attempts to undo tlie accomplished 
fact It is nearly as hard for a government to surrender its ill- 
gotten gaii)8 as for a python to disgorge his half-swallowed victim. 
If Knglishmen pinately regretted tho injustice done to the Sind 
Amirs, they weie generally far from loath to stand upon the 
advantage thereby won for themselves or their new subjects , to 
let bygones be bygones, and keep tho command of tho Lower Indus 
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thenceforth in English hands for the ultimate good, they hoped, of 
the annexed province. 

Napier, at any rate, did his best to govern justly the people 
entrusted to his care. With all the heavy work that passed daily 
through his hands, it is greatly to his credit that so much of it 
was done so ably in so short a time. The people of Sind were 
relieved of no small part of their old fiscal burdens ; the power 
of lifo and death passed away from the hands of the great land¬ 
lords into those of a few English Commissioners, chocked by the 
final vote of the Governor himself; slavery, torture, the right of 
murdering kinswomen, were all done away; and a kind of rough- 
and-ready justice was brought home to every door. The very 
robbers who had just been leading him so wild a dance were soon 
enlisting by scores into his new police. The revenue sufficed for 
all civil purposes ; and, m short, but for a few acts of doubtful 
justice and for the check given to inland trade by a system of 
transit duties less sound in principle than consonant with native 
usage, there was little to blame in Napier’s management of a 
province in which everything had to be ordered anew by a single 
governor, with the help of a few English subalterns. 

His retirement was hailed with different feelings by different 
classes of his countrymen in India. To the officers and soldiers 
under his command he had endeared himself by most of the qualities 
which make at once a good general and a thorough soldier. 
Wherever he led them his troops were eager to follow, proud of 
serving under so skilled a master, happy to fight or suffer hardship 
beside,one whose example spurred them on to the highest pitch 
alike of daring and endurance. Others, who knew him mainly 
for his readiness with tongue and pen, might feel an amused regret 
at losing an eccentric, if hot-headed speaker, a writer whose general 
orders were unmatched for their racy English, their homely, 
hard-hitting humour. Others again, of various classes, would 
remember him only as the slanderer of Colonel Ontram, of the 
Anglo-Indian press, of the civil service at large, as a rough-tongued 
partisan, an overweening boaster, and above all as the reckless 
helpmate of an ambftious Viceroy in a scheme of conquest which 
very few out of his own family had the courage to defend. Yet, 
with all his faults, his excesses and shortcomings, there was no 
denying his excellence as a soldier, or his marked success as a 
statesman set to govern a newly-couquered realm, to bring under 
one rule the whilom subjects of many different masters, to estab¬ 
lish peace, order, uniform law among races either new to any 
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legislative curb, or else sore with natural resentment of the wrongs 
done to their hereditary rulers. To other tokens of that success 
may be added the testimony borne in public by Lord Hardinge 
himself to “ the just, firm, and able manner in which his Excel* 
lency has conducted the civil administration of the province 
entrusted to his charge. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE OLD OT1DE11 AN1> THE NEW. 

Conspicuous among the victims to an outbreak of cholera, which 
ravaged many parts of Western India m 1845, was Colonel Henry 
Robertson of the Bombay Army, one of those soldier-statesmen 
who fill so prominent a place in the records of the Company’s 
service. No small part of his long Indian career had been spent 
in the civil government of the Maratha provinces annexed to 
Bombay after the war of 1818. During a sojourn of sixteen years 
among the people entrusted to his charge, .Robertson had won so 
strong a hold upon their hearts that when, in 1843, he came once 
more to Puna on his way home, natives of all ranks and creeds 
thronged his doors hour after hour for several days to get one 
more look or word from their old friend and father '* He had 
not long returned to India with recruited health and fair prospects 
of further usefulness, when the cruel disease which slew so many 
of those attacked by it carried him off. 

To the same class of Anglo-Indian worthies, the men whoso 
strong personal sway has done so much for the maintenance of 
our Indian empire, belonged Colonel .John Sutherland, of the 2nd 
Bombay Cavalry. When Mountstuart Elphinstone was Governor 
of Bombay, Sutherland served on liis personal staff We next seo 
him learning the duties of a political officer. In 1833 he became 
private secretary to Sir Charles Metcalfe, then Deputy-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces. A few years later his commanding 
merits had won him the post of Political Agent for Rajputana, 
that great cluster of Native States which stretches westward 
from the Jamna to Ihe borders of Sind. A clear head, a large 
heart, a masterful will, the sweet courtesy of his manner, t tlie 
spotless purity of his life, conspired with his love of hard work 
and his taste for all manly sports to ensure him a lasting hold on 
the respect, the affection, the co-operative aid of those Indian 
princes, nobles, and statesmen among whom his work was for 
many years carried on. In his efforts to advance the general 
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welfare of these old Rajpat States he never ceased to consult the 
tastes or prejudices, to respect the independence of their high-born 
rulers. Without bullying, yet without trickery, he persuaded 
them to reform many of their cherished laws and customs on the 
lines marked out for them by their English neighbours. His 
court of delegates from the different States smoothed the way for 
the settlement of many questions bearing on the general good. 
He lived to see Satti, infanticide, tlio selling of children for 
slave*, and other like remnants of olden barbarism condemned by 
common agreement of the Rajput nobles. Yet m ^warring against 
evil he never overlooked the good that grew up with it, or out of 
which it sprang. In the building up of a bettor polity lit' took 
care to retain as much of tho old foundations, to work up as 
much of the old materials as Ins natural good sense and ripe 
acquaintance with native usages might seem to recommend. His 
almsdeeds were gieat and many, one medical college in particular 
having owed its birth 111 no small measure to Colonel Sutherland’s 
private purse. Jn 1843 ill-health resulting from a sunstroke drove 
him for a two goats’ furlough to t he Cape yet o\ on there his 
active mind, always greedy after new knowledge, amused itself in 
discussing tho character, condition, and right treatment of the 
Kalhi, Bushman, and Hottentot tribes by tho light of Ins old 
experiences among llie Bhils of Central India. His \iews on 
these points wen* expressed in an able memoir written for the 
special use of the English Government. Another memoir, jet 
. 1 oher in tho fruits of special knowledge and careful study, on the 
political relations of the I'sorthVWbstern States of Tndiawitli each 
other and with the British power, his untimely death at Bhartpur 
in 1848 alono prevented him from working thoroughly out * 

Among the native gentry of this period Hwarkan&th J hahur 
did not stand alone for deeds of large* charity, or of public useful¬ 
ness. In 184f> the thriving city of Bombay saw tho completion of 
a new” hospital, built at the sole cost of Sir Jamsatji Jipbhai, the 
rich Parsi gentleman whose princely charities and fine patriotism 
had already wou him an English knighthood. Another great 
boon conferred by tho Parsi knight and liis noble lady on their 
fellow-subjects was the new causeway bridging over tho creek 
between Mahim and Bandora, a work involving a large outlay, of 
which tho Bombay Government defrayed but a mere fraction. In 
the same year large tracts of land in Lower Bengal were buried. 
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deep in the floods caused by unusually heavy rains. For some 
weeks the country was like a sea, and a succession of high tides 
in August had threatened to overwhelm Calcutta itself. The 
consequent suffering among the poorer classes was great and 
widespread. Crowds of starving wretches thronged the roads to 
Calcutta. Many a native woman who had never before ventured 
outside her own village might be seen offering her last trinkets by 
the wayside in exchange for food. Among the citizens of Calcutta 
and the neighbouring gentry not a few came forward to aid the 
Government in relieving tho general distress. Foremost in the 
good work was the large-hearted Rajah of Bardwan. In the 
district from which he took his title the floods had swept every¬ 
thing clean before them, wrecking the villages and destroying tho 
means of sustenance for man and beast. At his own cost the 
Rajah kept some fifty thousand sufferers with their cattlo alive 
for five days, until the floods began to abate.* 

During these years quiet reigned in most parts of British India. 
While Nipal, Afghanistan, the Panjab were seething with chronic 
unrest, while Oudh and the Nizam’s country were suffering from 
the usual curses of a decaying tyranny, the great bulk of our Indian 
subjects were following their wonted pursuits with their wonted un¬ 
concern for events or persons outside their daily experience. So long 
as the great Company let them live m peace and enjoy a modest 
share of bodily and domestic comfort, they had no very lively hank¬ 
erings after a change of rulers which might only end in the change 
from a lighter to a heavier yoke The average peasant, whoso 
wanta were very few, and whose chief enjoyment was,p pull at his 
hubble-bubble, cared for little beyond the right to till his fields 
and gather in his crops at a price, in the shape of rent, which 
enabled him in good seasons to pay off part of his debt to tho 
village usurer. The artisans and shopkeepers plied their several 
callings in peace and general contentment under a rule which 
taxed hardly anything but their salt, and which strove honestly 
to put down all forms of robbery and violence. Merchants and 
bankers had little cause to complain of a Government which 
aimed at removing all hindrances to honest trade and raised no 
part of its revenue at their especial cost. 

It was only under new or increased taxation that the people 
anywhere turned restive. At Surat for instance, in 1844, the 
popular murmuring against an increase of the tax on salt ex- 
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ploded in a serious riot which the troops on the spot succeeded 
for the moment in putting down. Fresh troops were ordered 
thither from other stations; but meanwhile peace had been pre¬ 
served by the promptness of Sir Robert Arbuthnot, the Collector 
of that district, in delaying the enforcement of the dreaded impost 
pending a reference to Bombay. In a like spirit Sir George 
Arthur, Governor of Bombay, referred this question with that of 
town-dues to the Supreme Government. Lord Hardinge’s answer 
yielded most of the points at issue. The increased tax on salt was 
io be lowered by one-half, and all town-duties were to be done 
away from the 1st of October. A few weeks later the Governor- 
General went still further in the path of fiscal reform, by decree¬ 
ing a large reduction m the import duties on foreign salt. This 
measure, carried out on the lines laid down by Wilberforco Bird, 
involved a probable loss of twelve lakhs to the revenue at a time 
of some financial stress. But Lord Hardmgo and his Council had 
the wisdom to brave a doubtful risk for the sake of lightening an 
impost which tended to hinder the free consumption of pure salt 
by the poorer millions. In the following year the tradesmen of 
Bombay city raised their voices m angry protest against the new 
shop-tax ordered by tlieir Government. But tho only answer 
evoked by their outcries was a promise that tho tax should be 
le\ied with perfect fairness and W'ltk a due regard to all claims 
for special relief * 

For the trading and the artisan classes new fields of enterprise 
■».nd employment kept turning up from time to time. Jn 1H4«5, 
three years after the first steam company in Western India had 
been started by native merchants, a new line of steamers began to 
ply between Bombay and Gujarat. About the same time tho citizens 
of Surat formed a company for making paper with European 
machinery. A like process for improving the cotton manufactures 
of Gujarat w’as set on foot by a native gentleman, who did not see 
-why the raw cotton of India should be worked up by Lancashire 
artisans. A year later the steamers of two private companies 
began to race up the Ganges m useful rivalry with those started a 
few years before by the Government. Erelong steam-power was 
employed in stemming the currents of the broad Indus. In the 
four years of Lord Hardinge’s rule, the number of steam-engines 
set at work in collieries, paper-mills, sugar-mills, and oLher such 
undertakings multiplied nearly threefold. The coal-fields of 
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Birbhtim, the indigo-factories of Tirhiit, the opium-trade of 
Bahdr, the tea-gardens of Assam, the leather-industries of Cawn- 
pore, the sugar-works and distilleries of Shahjahanpur, the dock¬ 
yards of Bombay and Maulmain, the looms of Delhi and Kashmir, 
gave employment to larger and larger numbers of native workmen, 
clerks, and overseers. In the pleasant Dhiin, or Valley of Dhera, 
and about the lower slopes of the Himalayas at Kamaon, hundreds 
of acres were added in 1847, by order of Government, to the land 
already planted with the tea which some years later was to find 
a steady and profitable market in the British Islands.* 

Beneath all this show of popular w r ell-domg there throbbed the 
fever of much social discontent. It was inevitable that a foreign 
rule which knew no distinctions of class or creed, before the law r , 
which excluded alTclasses alike from any real share in the govern¬ 
ment of their country, and held out to native gentlemen no pros¬ 
pect of high command in the ranks of the native armies, would 
bear hard on numbers of men who under native rule would have 
found free scope for their ambition, their love of enterprise, or 
their social pride. But there was other “ matter of seditions ”— 
to use Bacon’s phrase—which our rule was breeding to its own 
hurt. In the course of settling the land-revenue of the Horth- 
West Provinces, for example, the avowed duty of the Government 
to “ ascertain and protect all existing rights ” of high and low r , 
too often translated itself into the duty of protecting the rights of 
one particular class alone. The “ poor and humble villager ” was 
pretty sure of retaining his ancestral acres on condition of paying 
at stated times liis due share of the revenue-assessment, as settled 
for the term of thirty years. But “ the rich and influential 
Talukdar ” got small protection from the new school of civil 
officers for any rights which, how r ever sanctioned by long pre¬ 
scription or attested by a chain of credible witnesses, he might 
fail to establish on such evidence as alone would satisfy the civil 
courts The benefit of a doubt in Ins favour he seldom received. 
Happy was the great landlord w 7 hose title-deeds could bear the 
closest scrutiny of judges ready through sad experience to suspect 
a fraud. But few were they who could thus clearly prove their 
claims to the surplus rents of the villages which their fathers 
had held before them. Conscious of a good cause, but alive to the 
legal flaws in their titles, some of these Talukdars no doubt re- 

* Trotter. 
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sorted in native fashion to the process of forging deeds in the room 
of those which, through some mischance, might not be forthcom¬ 
ing. If the trick was discovered or suspected, no mercy was 
shown the offender, however fair his case stood on other grounds. 
The same thing would happen if the Talukdar’s title, how strong 
soever in itself, could he traced to some ancestor who a century 
or two before had won it by unfair means. 

Nor were other pleas found -wanting for the disendowment of 
Talukdars whose titles might seem good in law. ** To oust a 
T&lukdar,” says Kaye, “ was held by some young Settlement 
officers to be as great an achievement as to shoot a tiger; ” and 
the war against him was waged in good faith by men who erred 
only from excess of zeal in the discharge of a public duty. In 
their eyes the Talukdar was a public enemy who lived by preying 
upon bis weaker neighbours, the old village Zamindars. Thus it 
happened that one after another of these landed chiefs passed 
under the harrow of the new settlement rules, fortunate if he 
received a sum of money as compensation for the loss of his rents. 
One of the heaviest sufferers m this way was the Rajah of Main- 
puri, whose taluk or landed estate comprised 189 villages. He 
came of an old family conspicuous of late years for loyalty to our 
rule Rut his enemies called him an imbecile, and charged his 
agents with all kinds of cruelty and oppression. The Settlement 
officer found some flaws in his title and reduced the number of bis 
villages to fifty-one. The new Hoard of Revenue confirmed the rul¬ 
ing which the Commissioner, Mr. Robert Hamilton, had disallowed. 
On the other hand Mr. Robertson, the Lieutenant-Governor, set 
aside the Hoard’s decision as unjust and hard-hearted. No clear 
proof, he said, either of the Rajah's mismanagement or of the 
ownership claimed for the Zamindars who had paid rent to the 
Rajah’s family for more than a century had been adduced. To 
deal as the Board desired with such a case on the plea of adhering 
to one invariable rule “ would not be reconcilable with good feel¬ 
ing or justice."* 

Robertson’s order that the revenue settlement of all the villages 
should be made with the Rajah only was never to be carried out. 
The Revenue Board contrived to delay the settlement of the 
question until Robertson had retired from office. His successor. 
Sir George Clerk, who belonged to the same old school of kindly 
statesmanship, found himself, after a few months of office, driven 
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by ill-health to make his way home. Before the end of 1844 he 
had been replaced by Mr. James Thomason, one of the ablest and 
most active-minded civil officers of his day. The Rajah’s case, 
which had hung so long in the balance, now came up for settle¬ 
ment before a Governor who had already made his markas a leader 
in the new school of civil polity. Mr. Thomason at once decided 
against the Rajah. 

The resumption of rent-free tenures, and the summary sales of 
landed property in payment, whether of private debts or of arrears 
of land revenue, were other grievances which helped to enlarge the 
ranks of ill-wishers to our rule in India. In every province which 
passed under British rule, it was found that certain portions of the 
land had been granted to their holders, past or present, free of all 
charges for land-revenue. These rent-free holdings were of various 
kinds, granted at different periods on different conditions, some of 
them for one life, others for ever. Under the native governments 
some of these grants were recalled or renewed on the accession of 
a new sovereign. But the Company’s officers were at first content 
to treat all such tenures as sacred from the fiscal clutches of the 
State. It was more than thirty years after the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of Bengal before the notion of attacking the immunities of 
the freeholders began to root itself in the official mind. In 1828, 
during the last weeks of Lord Amherst’s rule, a special commission 
carried on the attack by dealing promptly with a long list of cases 
sent up on appeal from the district courts. Numbers of free¬ 
holders quickly found themselves reduced to the condition of rent¬ 
paying ^Zammdars. In vain they pleaded the lapse of time, the 
rights of actual purchase, the loss of old deeds through mis¬ 
adventure or the ravages of white ants. The commissioners wdth 
stem impartiality condemned them all to pay rent thenceforth for 
their holdings on pain of losing them altogether. In course of 
time the same process was applied to other provinces with like 
results, sometimes in the teeth of evidence which it seemed im¬ 
possible to impugn. Royal firm&ns and other authentic documents 
became of no account. In one district of the North-West Provinces, 
according to Mr. Robertson, “ the obligations of a treaty and the 
direct orders of Government were but lightly dealt with ; and m 
all a total disregard was evinced for the acts even of such men as 
Warren Hastings and Lord Lake.”* 

There was reason, of course, at the bottom of this raid against 
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rent-free tenures. In a country where the revenue is drawn mainly 
from the land, all such exemptions from the taxpayer’s common 
lot are obviously unfair in principle. But not leBs obvious was 
the hardship inflicted on so many families by the prolonged delay 
in applying a sound modern principle to a system sanctioned by 
old use and wont. And the principle itself was enforced through 
tricky and high-handed processes, which lent a keener sting to 
the grievances of those who suffered for the general good. 

A grievance yet more widely felt was connected with the powers 
of sale, entrusted by law to the civil courts. The landholder who 
failed to pay his revenue-assessment by a certain date, the rayat 
who had lost an expensive law-suit, or had run into debt with tlio 
village usurer, would find his landed property put up for sale 
under a decree of the district judge. It mattered little whether 
the claim against the defaulter were large or small, genuine or 
fictitious ; if the Court decided against him even for a few shillings, 
he was liable to see the lands which his fathers might have owned 
for centuries sold at short notice to the highest bidder, and he 
might be thankful if the new landlord retained him as a yearly 
tenant on some part of his lost estate.* In this way a large 
number of estates were yearly put up for sale, and hundreds of 
old peasant families sank to the level of English farm-labourers, 
or even of French serfs in the eighteenth century. Some of the 
ousted peasantry took, in their despair, to highway robbery; others 
were fain to become lifelong bondsmen to the usurers who had 
sold them up ; all of them helped to swell the current of disaffection 
wdiich was even then flowing against our rule. 

The spirit of enlightened progress which Lord Hardingo’s' 
government did so much in many ways to foster, provoked the 
antagonism, open or secret, of all whose pride, prejudices, or 
interests that spirit seemed to assail. Tho rival priests and 
officers of Brahma and Islam resented each new measure of social 
or civil reform as a direct attack on tlieir own influence or on tho 
bulwarks of the popular creeds. Tho zealots for either faith saw 
their cherished beliefs and usages doomed to crumble aw r ay and 
fall beneath the advancing tide of Western culture, enterprise, and 
impatience of Eastern ways. They saw the young men of Bombay 
and Calcutta already exchanging their old beliefs and customs for 
the vices and the varnish of a foreign civilization. In the spread 
of the new learning, in the encouragement openly given to Christian 

* A Bengal Civilian, quoted by Kaye, declared that lie bad ** seen estates put up 
for salo for four rupees.” 
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missions, in the suppression even of slavery and Satti, in the efforts 
made to bring old laws and customs into harmony with modern 
principles, they read the signs of a deliberate plot against the 
religions of the country, the rights and privileges of its spiritual 
leaders, and the immemorial sanctity of caste rules. Hindu science, 
learning, laws, and religion were all so mixed up and welded to¬ 
gether, that a rent made in one part of the fabric seemed inevi¬ 
tably fatal to the -whole. Every good thing, in short, done or 
attempted with the best intentions by a handful of Farangi re¬ 
formers, was sure to be misunderstood or viewed with jealous 
misgivings by all whose spiritual training or worldly interests 
arrayed them on the side of thingR as they were. 

Lord Hardinge, however, had little time, if he had oven the will, 
to look far below the surface of passing affairs. An upright ruler 
and an honest Englishman, his best energies were employed on 
such work as came readiest to his hand, or appealed most strongly 
to his heart, his conscience, or his understanding. In the first 
weeks of his rule, at a time when the Native army was still seeth¬ 
ing w ith discontent, lie had the courage to annul the order by 
which Lord W. Bentmck had abolished flogging in the Sepoy 
ranks. His Adjutant-General, Sir James Lumley, and many old 
officers of the Company's army shook tlieir heads strongly against a 
measure w’hieli some deemed hazardous, others not only hazardous 
but retrograde and inhuman. On the other hand it was pleadcd, 
not without reason, that no good substitute for the lash had yet 
been found, seeing that the number of Sepoys yearly punished 
under the Bentinck code had greatly # increased in the past ten 
years, while the discipline of the army had been falling back. 
And strongest argument of all was the obvious injustice of ex¬ 
empting the native soldier from a punishment still kept in store 
for his British comrade. To abolish flogging altogether being 
beyond his pow T er, the*Govcrnor-General decreed its reappearance 
in the Native army. It was a bold experiment, but the mode of 
applying it was defined so carefully, and its seeming cruelty re¬ 
duced by so many checks, that the punishment of the lash soon 
became almost a dead letter.* 

Lord Hardinge’s care for the Sepoys, his readiness to supply 
their wants, and to redress their just grievances, displayed itself 
in many ways. In 1845 the native troops serving in Sind were 
granted an increase of pay at the rates already prescribed for 
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Arakan. In the following year the same concession was made to 
the British garrisons in the Panjab. Another boon, in the shape 
of hutting money, was bestowed on the whole of the Native army. 
Every Sepoy, moreover, who had a suit to plead in a civil court 
was allowed to put in his plaint on unstamped paper. The pension 
of Sepoys disabled by wounds in action was liberally increased. 
Nor were the wants of our own countrymen forgotten, It was 
Lord Hardmge who first decreed that tho kit of the British soldier 
should be carried at the public cost. Following Lord^Ellenborough’s 
lead, he founded a hill-sanitarium for British troops at Dagshai, 
and built barracks for British artillery at Sabathu.* And with¬ 
out lus powerful support. Colonel Lawrenco would hardly havo 
succeeded m getting opened near Kusauli that Asylum for soldiers' 
children which bears his name, and perpetuates the memory of 
liis noble life. 

Economy, however, had become an imperative duty after tho 
close of the Sikli war. The problem set before the Governor- 
General was how best to cut down his military expenses without 
impairing his military strength. Early in 1S47, Lord Hardingo 
issued an order for reducing the strength of eveiy native regiment 
of foot, from 1,100 to 800 men. A corresponding reduction was 
ordered for the cavalry. Every soldier who came forward to take 
his discharge received a handsome bonus, and none w'as discharged 
against his will. A number of police battalions were disbanded 
and tbeir places filled up by “ irregular corps. No officer, native 
or European, w’as shelved, but Sind was left to the care of a native 
garrison fipm Bombay, jnd several British regiments returned 
home. By these and like means Lord Hardingo reduced his fight¬ 
ing strength by some f>0,000 men ; still retaining on a peace-foot¬ 
ing more than that nnmber in excess of the force that garrisoned 
India in 1837. And in spite of all reductions he could still point 
to an army of 54,000 men and 240 guns, light and heavy, that 
kept guard over all Upper India from Meerut to the Satlaj , while 
his British troops, all told, were still 0,000 stronger than the} 
had been ten years before. More than a million a year was thus 
saved to the Indian Treasury, without any sensible loss of military 
strength, t 

In view of the saving thus effected and of the growing revenue 
derived from tho provinces on the Satlaj, Lord Hardmge found 
himself free to prosecute some of those public works of which 
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India stood in sore need. Chief among these was the great Ganges 
Canal, a work first planned in the days of Lord Auckland, at a time 
when the great famine of 1837 was still fresh in men’s memories. 
On his way up country to Simla, Lord Auckland had marked the 
contrast between the districts which had suffered from the famine 
and those watered by the canals which, dating from the old 
Moghal days, had passed into a mere tradition when Lord Hastings 
cleared them out and restored them to their former uses. Captain 
Cautley, of the Bengal Artillery, proposed to make a now canal 
which should irrigate the fertile valley of the Ganges from Hardwar 
to Allahabad. Lord Auckland took kindly to the scheme, nnd by 
the end of 1839 Captain Cautley was out surveying the field of 
his future operations, the birthplace of his ultimate ronown. A 
few months later the results of his first survey were laid before 
the Court of Directors, whoso hearty adoption of his plans en¬ 
couraged Lord Auckland to begin working them out at once, under 
Cautley’s management, with the aid of funds supplied from the 
Indian Treasury. 

After Lord Auckland’s retirement the works came to a full stop. 
Lord Ellenborough had other matters on hand, and presently it 
became a question whether the canals already existing had not 
done more harm than good. The malaria which seemed to brood 
over the districts surrounding Delhi and Karnal was directly 
traced to the canals that watored them Karnal itself had to be 
abandoned as a station for the Bengal Army. Mr. Thomason, 
how r ever, the new Lieutenant-Governor, had set his heart upon 
the completion of Cautley’s undertaking, and his pleadings fell 
upon approving ears. Lord Hardinge appointed a committee to 
inquire into the causes of the Karnal and Delhi fevers, and to 
consider the likelihood of similar evils flow'ing from the comple¬ 
tion of the Ganges Canal. The result appeared to show T that, under 
right conditions of drainage, course, and bank levels, the new 
canal involved no danger to the health of the people. At last, m 
March, 1847, Lord Hardinge himself inspected the works at the 
head of the canal, and at once resolved to carry out the great 
project with all due despatch, at a yearly outlay of a quarter of a 
million.* 

The idea of introducing railways into India, alike for military 
and commercial purposes, found in Lord Hardinge a steady and 
powerful advocate. As early, indeed, as 1844, some of the Bombay 
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citizens began forming a company to build a railway from the 
Western capital across Salsette to the Thall and Bhor-Ghat roadR, 
the great outlets for the up-country traffic in cotton and other 
goods. In October of the next year Mr. Chapman, as engineer for 
the new company, left Bombay to mark out the best line of 
ground for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway*, and to test the 
difficulties of a passage over the lofty Ghats into the rolling plains 
beyond. Even Madras was beginning to talk about a railway of 
its own Meanw'hile, thanks to Lord Hardinge’s special advocacy, 
Mr. Macdonald Stephenson and his staff of engineers had surveyed 
the ground for a railway that should link the capital of Bengal 
with the great civil and military stations in the North-West. 
After much preliminary talk and careful balancing of opposite 
view's, the main features of a practical scheme w’ere emerging 
into clear outline before the close of 184(». In respect of the 
State’s share m such undertakings, the Governor-General went 
far beyond his colleagues in the Council, maintaining that tho 
help to bo given should “ not be limited merely to tho land,” 
m view' of all the “ advantages which the State would derive 
from rapid and daily communications between Calcutta and 
Delhi ’* And the Court of Directors entirely agreed with him. 
While Mr. Simms was still surveying the ground first gone over 
by Macdonald Stephenson, tlic Couit were busy settling the terms 
011 which their aid should be given to the new undertaking. 
As soon as half a million sterling bad been paid over to the India 
House, they would guarantee tho shareholders a fixed interest on 
their money for a certain lumber of years, w r ould find the land re¬ 
quired for the railway, and allow tho company to import tlieir stock 
and materials duty-free, on condition that the new line should bo 
made by sections, that the railway fares should fall as the profits rose, 
and that the right of purchasing tho line itself might bo open to tho 
Government thirty years after its commencement. A like gua¬ 
rantee w r as presently offered to the Bombay company Some other 
points were reserved for future adjustment, and Lord Hardinge s 
stay in India was already drawing to a close. But meanwhile ho 
had marked out the path which his great successor was to tread 
with freer and surer foot * 

Amidst the growth of the railway movement Lord Hardinge 
relaxed no effort to improve Die means and modes of travel in 
Bengal and Upper India. Before he left India, the great Irunk 
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Road from Calcutta to Meerut was nearly completed, save for a few 
bridges over the great rivers ; and the journey of a thousand 
miles by carriage to Meerut or Delhi took no longer than a fort¬ 
night, instead of a month. Ho gave his strenuous support to a 
plan of cheap uniform postage on letters and newspapers, devised 
by his Postmaster-General, Mr. Taylor, and sent home in 1846 to 
await the final orders of the India House. In the same year he 
helped to pass through his Council a Dill conferring municipal 
government on the citizens of Calcutta ; a long step forward in 
the path of sanitary as well as civic reform. Under his auspices 
tho trade of the country became well-nigh free, with the repeal of 
town and transit duties and tho reduction of a double to a single 
customs line m the Uorth-West Provinces. It was he, too, -wlio 
mainly fostered the early tea-culture of India, by enabling Dr. 
Jameson to start his first plantations in the lower Himalayas. 
Hot less worthy of remembrance was the part he bore in tho pro¬ 
gress of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey, the care he took to 
preserve the choicest monuments of Path an and Moghal art,* and 
tho help he gave Mr Thomason towards the founding at Rurki on 
tho Upper Ganges of a college for the training of civil engineers, 
native as well as English. 

One of his last public acts was tho visit to Lucknow of which 
mention has already been made. Had Wajid All improved the time 
then granted him for repentance and reform, he might have li\«. d 
on for years in his own capital, playing his own music to songs of 
his own inditing, and amusing Ins Unsure hours with the company 
of buffobns and dancing-girls. On the side of Burma nothing 
new had happened beyond the despatch of a friendly but fruitless 
mission to the court of Ava. In Nipal a bloody revolution, 
prompted by the Queen, had been follow ed by the rise to power 
of the young, able, and daring Jang Bahadur, whose strong hand 
and skilful statesmanship "were to win him the respect, erelong 
the gratitude, of his English neighbours. Under Dost Mohammad’s 
vigorous sway Afghanistan had ceased for a while to disturb the 
thoughts of English politicians. At home, Mr. James Weir Hogg, 
the chairman of the Company in 1847, an eloquent speaker, of ripe 
experience in Indian affairs, was made a baronet for his eminent 
services, parliamentary and other, done to tho retiring Govern¬ 
ment of Sir Robert Peel. 

During the year 1847 several changes besides those already 

* His timely interference saved the lovely Taj-Mahdl at Agra from falling into 
utter rnin 
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named had taken place m the higher ranks of Anglo-Indian func¬ 
tionaries. Early m the year Sir George Pollock threw up his seat 
in the Supromo Council and left Calcutta for the last time, to seek 
in England that health which a year before he had tried in vain 
to recover at the Capo. His place in Council was filled up by Sir 
John Littler, whose services in the Sikh campaign had beon followed 
up by his able discharge of the duties entrusted to the general 
commanding at Labor. Sir George Clerk had been installed as 
Governor of Bombay in tho room of Sir Georgo Arthur. Before 
the year’s end, Lord Hardinge himself was preparing to hand* 
over tho reigns of empire to his chosen successor, the Earl of 
Dalhousie. He was sixty years old when ho landed in India. In 
three years and a half ho had got through an amount of hard 
w r ork, at an average rate of ten hours a day, such as few men of 
his age, even in a more congenial climate, could have borne so 
steadily for such a time. The rest to which he was looking for¬ 
ward had indeed been bardly as w r ell as honourably earned. Tho 
last days of his rule w r ere cheered by tho hearty welcome which 
awaited the truant on his return to tho capital he had quitted 
tw'o years before. At a mom cut of great commercial suffering, 
all classes of every race combined to pay farewell tubutes of 
respect and goodwill to tho ruler who had discharged Ins manifold 
duties with noiseless zeal, impartial firmness, and wiso discretion; 
to the statesman whose honest efforts for the moral and mental 
advancement of Ins native subjects had won him a sure place m 
their grateful memories ; wdiile his own countrymen honoured 
him as a bravo, successful soldier, trusted him ns an upright, pains¬ 
taking public servant, liked him as a kind-mannered, frank" 
spoken, unassuming English gentleman. 

Tho good Bishop of Calcutta, ‘Daniel Wilson, offered to subscribe 
£200 towards a statue of tho viceroy who “ had crowded into one 
short administration all the services of the highest order, both 
military and civil, which havo commonly been divided among 
several longer ones.” Ho Governor-General, said Henry Lawrence, 
i( ever more decidedly took his own line, and chalked out his own 
course, than did Lord Hardinge.” At home, the Court of Di rectors 
never tired of praising his sound judgement and liis zeal for tho 
general good; while the old Duke of Wellington loved to dwell 
on the unselfishness of his ancient comrade, in stooping to save 
India, as a lieutenant acting under the orders of his own Com- 
unander-in-Chief.* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE OU'IllIiEAK AT MULTAN. 

On the 18th January, 1848, amidst a succession of farewell cheers 
and salutes from the shore and the shipping* m the Huglili, Lord 
Hardmgo passed down tlio river on his way home. His staunch 
friend and trusty lieifteuant, Henry Lawrence, bore him company 
across the sea. Six days earlier, on the 12tli, the guns of Fort 
William had announced the landing at Chandpal Ghat of Har- 
dingo’s groat successor, w hoso name was destined to fill a foremost 
place in the annals of British India In his thirty-sixth year, 
the youngest and ablest of Peel's colleagues in the ministry which 
had lately gono out of power was chosen to fill the highest post in 
the British Empire outside Great Britain. As President of the 
Board of Trade, James Andrew” Ramsay, Earl of Dalliousie, had 
achieved a noteworthy success m dealing with the many intricate 
questions evolved by the new and sudden grow r th of railway 
enterprise m these islands Of India itself he had everything 
still to lerrn, hut the varied talents, tlio forward statesmanship, 
the masterful industry, the keen aptitude for business already 
displayed by him in a narrower sphere, gave strong assurance of 
his power to grapple successfully with the new w^ork that lay 
before him. 

For the first few r months of his rule British India was almost 
wholly taken up w T itk the peaceful settlement of its own domestic 
aPFairs. The new Governor-General entered on his duties during 
a time of deep commercial gloom. In the Presidency capitals, 
especially at Calcutta, rash trading, some dishonest gambling 
with rotten securities, a leckless rivalry in personal display, helped 
largely to bring about a series of trade-failures only less alarming 
than those of 1830. A year of special disaster to English trade 
at home could hardly end without seeing a heavy blow dealt 
at the trade of England’s groat dependency. The failure especially 
of Messrs. Cockerell, Larpent, and Co., in London, followed by 
the crash of the Union Bank in Calcutta, sent all the gingerbread 
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firms in India, and not a few honses of established fame, toppling 
over, one after another, in widely hurtful ruin. Other houses, 
more carefully managed or less dependent on the fortunes of more 
prominent neighbours, weathered the storm ; but the mischief 
wrought in loss of character for many, of woalth or livelihood for 
thousands, of much useful working power for the community 
at large, was not to be soon forgotten or easily repaired. Nor 
could the old native faitli in English honesty help receiving a 
hard shock from each new revelation of the blunders and misdeeds, 
the desperate shifts and shirkings, which had led up to the main 
catastrophe, the collapse of the Union 13ank. Some of the first 
gentlemen in Calcutta, merchants, barristers, public ofiicors of 
high standing, were proved to hpve taken part in dealings that 
bore a strange resemblance to vulgar swindling. It is only fair 
to say that the taint, of immorality was hardly visible outside 
Bengal ; in the cities of Madras and Bombay few bankruptcies of 
any mark, and fewer still of a dishonest tenor, were recorded at 
this time.*' 

On the 23rd of February the Marquis of Tweeddale, who had 
been at onee Governor and Commander-nr-Chief of Madras with¬ 
drew from the scene of his labours and his religious excesses, to 
make room for Sir Henry Pottinger, whoso successful diplomacy 
in China had fultilled the promise of his earlier services in Sind 
It was he who, in 1842, had concluded the treaty which, crowning 
Gough’s victories in the Opium War, threw fivo Chinese ports 
open to British trade and transferred Hong Kong for over into 
British keeping. As Governor of Hong Kong for the next two 
years, he had always striven to deal justly between his own 
conntrymen and the Chinese, and had set his hand to a further 
treaty m which the new relations between the two countries wero 
carefully and clearly sot forth. His selection for the government 
of Madras w r as an honour done alike to Sir Henry hirnself and to 
the Company in whoso service ho had achieved his first distinc¬ 
tions. In April of the same year, 1848, a now Governor of 
Bombay, Lord Falkland, took the place of Sir George Clerk, 
whose ill-health had once more brought his official labours to an 

untimely close . 

One of Lord Dalhousie’s earliest measures betokened his kindly 
thoughtfulness in matters seemingly of the smallest moment. Ho 

* Trotter. A director of the Union Bank, who was also its debtor to a Urge 
amount, was formally suspended by the Chief Justico of Bengal, Sir Lawrence Peel, 
from his post of Master in Equity to the Supreme Court. 
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ordered that henceforth every European barrack-room, library, 
canteen, mainguard, in the plains of India should be furnished 
with “ punkahs,” and with men to pull them, at the public cost. 
Not loss thoughtful for a higher class of public servants was the 
order issued m April, under »vhich all magistrates and other 
functionaries sued for acts done in discliargo of public duties 
might, upon good reason shown for such acts, bo allowod to draw 
on Government for the means of conducting their defence, such 
advances being, of course, repayable on failure to make their 
defence good. 

But for the last flickerings of armed resistance in the Khand 
jungles, affairs in Madras kept flowing with their accustomed 
smoothness. On the Bombay side, the chief events of the time 
were the death of the reigning Rajah of Satara, the discovery of 
coal-beds on the Narbadda, the opening of small-causo courts 
under the Chief Justice, Sir Erskine Perry, and the hanging at 
Tanna of Ragoji Bangria, leader for several years past of a largo 
band of Maratlia Dakaits, whose deeds had made them a terror 
to their neighbours and an endless trouble to the police. In the 
Panjab a vigorous campaign had been opened against tbo new 
form of Thaggi, rife among the lawless men who haunted the 
country ho tween Lahor and Ambala. Working m gangs of six 
or eight, theso ruffians attacked small parties or single travellers 
in lonely places, and strangled, or otherwise slew them, for the 
sako usually of a few rupees. Before April some thirty of them 
had been hunted down, and as many more wero being hotly 
pursued from one hiding-place to another. # 

With this exception nothing for the moment seemed to ruffle 
the peace of the Panjab, that peace of which Lord Hardinge could 
foresee no chance of an early rupture. At Labor, Peshawar, 
Atak, Bannu, Hazara, English officers wero quietly drilling Sikh 
and Pathan regiments, giving lessons in good government to great 
Sikh officials, enforcing a rough-and-ready justice among rudo 
tribes accustomed to obey no master whom they could not per¬ 
sonally revere. Already had Colonel Henry Lawrence been the 
means of establishing throughout the Panjab that very system 
of low uniform postage-rates for which India was still to wait a 
few years longer. In March the new Resident, Sir Frederic 
Currie, relieved John Lawrence of his temporary charge at Lahor. 
A frontier tribe might raid across the border, a fanatio Ak&li 
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might raise the old war-cry in vain from his tower at Amritsar,* 
and the restless Queen-Mother might still weave her plots in the 
guarded privacy of Shaikapur ; but no signs of real danger had 
as yet become visible to English eyes. 

The thunderbolt fell, as it were, out of the blue sky. When Sir 
F. Currie reached Labor the Governor of Mult&n was already 
treating with the Council of Regency for the surrender of a post 
which, under the conditions lately imposed on him, ho cared no 
longer to retain. He disliked, he said, the now fiscaLarrangements, 
liis health was giving way, and his life was embittered by family 
dissensions. Of the new Resident all ho asked was a Jaigir for 
himself, and some guarantee against further exactions on account 
of the past. To a request so natural from one whoso wealth pro¬ 
voked the suspicions or inflamed the greed of many rivals, the 
Resident turned a deaf ear. As for the Labor Council, nothing 
would satisfy them short of an absolute surrender. At length tliu 
business seemed in a fair way for settlement. Mulraj resigned his 
post, apparently without conditions, and a new governor was 
appointed to replace him.*j* 

In due time the Sardar Khan Singh set out for Mult.in in 
company with his political agent. Vans Agnew, of the Rengal 
Civil Service, one of Lawrence’s chosen helpmates in the govern¬ 
ment of tlio Panjab. With him marched Ins able young assistant, 
Lieutenant Anderson of tho Rombay Fusiliers.£ Five hundred 
inen of all arms formed an escort largo enough to save Mulraj’s 
dignity, and to guard tho new-comers from all ordinary risks. 
On the 18th of April the outgoing Dowan, or Govornor of Multan, 
paid visits of form and business to the English officers encamped, 
at the Idgarh, a kind of fortified mosque outside tho citadel of 
Multan. Next morning Mulraj surrendered the fort itself into 
tho keeping of the new Governor. Leaving two companies of 
Gorkhas to help in guarding tho works, after a few cheeringwords 
from Vans Agnew to Mulraj’s downcast soldiery, Khan Singh s 
party set forth on their return to camp Beside tho English agent 
rode Mulraj. Close by tho outer gate of the fortress, Vans Agnew 
was suddenly wounded by a spear-thrust under the arm. Thrown 

* Gauda Singh, an Ak&li or Sikh fanatic, seized a building near the great tank 
of Amritsar, and, with the help of a few follower*, held it against a whole company 
for three days. 

f Arnold’s “ Dalhousie’s Administration of British India.” 

t The two Englishmen proceeded most of the way by water, thus having no time 
to gain influence over the escort which marched by land—(Malleson). 
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from his rearing 1 horse, he turned with a stick, his only weapon, 
upon his ruffianly assailant, who wounded him thrice with a 
sword before help came. Meanwhile, Mulraj himself had galloped 
off to his own pleasure-house, the Amkhas. Anderson also, as I 10 
rode up from behind with Khan Singh, was suddenly beset by 
foes, who felled him to earth with many cruol slashes. Carried 
all bleeding by Khan Singh’s followers Into the Idgarh, the 
wounded gentlemen hoped, with the aid of their escort, to hold 
that place until the succour, for which Vans Agnew wrote off at 
once, could come to them from Bannu and Bhawalpur 

13ut the treachery, or the cowardice, of their own followers 
speedily put all hope to flight. After man}’ hours of suffering 
in mind and body, after many vain appeals to Mulraj’s honour or 
his compassion, to the loyalty of Ins troops, to the greed or the 
gratitude of their own escort—after a day of open fighting between 
the guns of tho Idgarh and those of the citadel, their little strong¬ 
hold, deserted by the last of its faithless garrison, was forced on 
tho evening of tho 2Uth by a crowd of yelling savages, eager to 
finish the work which some of them had begun the day before. 
It was not much that they found to do as they thronged into the 
dornc-roofed hall, where Anderson lay already dying, his hand 
pressed in a farewell grip by that of his less hurt, and so less for¬ 
tunate, comrade. Up to tho latter, as he sat calmly awaiting tho 
issue, rushed a hideous, misshapen monster named Gujar Smgli, 
waving a drawn sword and bespattering his chosen victim with the 
foulest abuse “ You can kill me if you like, but others will avenge 
my death,” w r ore Agnew’s last words, as the ruffian raised las arm 
to strike. At tho third blow his head rolled to the floor. His 
dying comrade was then hacked to death by half a dozen swords. 
Their mangled bodies were dragged outside to be hacked and 
mangled anew by a crowd of butchers, lashed into ever w’orse rage 
with each new deed of superfluous insult. The heads of tho 
murdered, flung down at the feet of Mulraj, wero afterw ards tossed 
among the mob, who smeared them w’lth gunpow’der and set them 
on fire. Even after a late and sorry burial, their remains wxro 
twice dug up for the sake of the cloth that enwrapped them * 
What share Mulraj had taken in this sad business w’as never 
clearly ascertained. Men’s hearts are seldom quite fathomable, and 
those of Englishmen and Asiatics look out on one another across 
broad gulfs of mutual misunderstanding. The monies which 
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Mulraj had lodged in the Amritsar treasury and at Ban&ras, the 
arrears of tribute which he had remitted to Lahdr on the eve of 
this very outbreak, his apparent wish to be relieved from his 
official duties, all this seemed to bear against the notion of a plot 
originated or furthered by himself. John Lawrence certainly 
avowed his belief that, up to March of this year, Mulraj had Rhown 
no traces of a w ish to recall the step ho would gladly have taken 
some months before, In the previous December ho had renewed 
to Lawrence himself his prayer for relief from ajiost which he 
had found too burdensome for his failing strength and his sinking 
spirits ; on the understanding that Ins purpose should be kept a 
secret from the Labor Council, and that only into British hands 
should the Multan province he made over. Unluckily, the secret, 
kept by Lawrence, oozed out a little later, and instead of an 
Englishman settling the transfer quietly with the Dewan, a Sikh 
Sardar came down m state from Lahor to displace a popular ruler 
and insult an embittered foe. In the confession of a Brahman, 
afterwards hanged at Labor, not a -word was uttered against 
Mulraj 

It appears, on the other hand, that the result, of Ins first nitci- 
view r w r ith the two English officers fanned into flamo the wrath 
engendered by the arrival of his Sikh successor. He had paited 
from the former on the 18th with an angry frown because Vans 
Agncw had called upon him to produce lus accounts, not 011 I 3 for 
the past year, as he had expected, but for the previous six years. 
Erom that time Ins thoughts seem to have taken a revengeful 
turn. On the day when the murdered officers entered the citadel, 
he persuaded them to dismiss a portion of tlicir guard, although, 
he declined to reduce the number’s of Ins own retinue. It seems 
clear at any rate that he did nothing to avert or arrest the crime 
which his followers carried through w ltliout punishment, but not 
without reward The ruffian who murdered Agnew r , the soldiers 
who deserted him, w T ere decked out with rare trinkets or leaded 
with rupees. Neither before nor after the murders did Mull a] 
make one honest effort to clear himself from the guilt that w*as 
sure to fasten upon his name. His one letter of self-detence, 
written on the 1 ‘Jth, contained a needless warning to the wmunded 
officers, and told how he had been hindered from going to see them 
by the threats and violence of his turbulent soldiery. Instead of 
g>ing to see them, he let his own officers fasten a war-bracelet on 
his wrist. Next morning he moved his family and treasures into 
the fort and sent out manifestoes summoning the people to rise in 
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his defence against their foreign masters. That same evening, 
while Agnew’s messengers were making one last appeal to his 
compassion, his own followers were setting out on their errand of 
blood.* 

Whichever be the true reading of his previous conduct, there can 
be no doubt that Mulraj was just as answerable for the blood shed 
that evening as if it had been shed at his own express bidding. On 
the part he played in after events there is still less room for doubt 
The coward, if such he had been, ripened into the leader of an armed 
revolt. Led by the counsels of despair and fanaticism, he openly 
headed the movement he had hitherto seemed to follow ; sent forth 
his messengers through all the province to stir up Sikh, Hindu, 
Musalman, to a holy war against the Farangi ; and while the city 
was yet rejoicing over-the butchery of two holpless Englishmen, he 
and his officers were making all haste to strengthen the defences 
and replenish the magazines of a stronghold which Ranjit fcJingh 
had thneo attempted m vain to wrest from its Afghan master. 

While these things were happening on the Chmab, Herbert 
Edwardes, a subaltern of the Bengal fusiliers, was engaged m 
finishing the revenue settlement of Bannu, a border district 
beyond the Indus. A hurried note from Vans Agnew told him of 
his countrymen’s cruel plight. Without waiting for orders from 
Labor, Edwardes threw aside his work, got together as many 
armed men as he could at so short a notice, and, with fifteen 
hundred soldiers and two guns marched oft across llie Indus 
towards Multan. By the 2oth he had entered Leia, the chief 
town of the Smd Sugar valley. Later tidings from Multan stayed 
his steps', and the near approach of Mulraj himself presently drove 
him back across the river. Erelong Colonel Cortlandt, wutli two 
thousand Pathans and six guns, w r as hastening to the help of his 
bold young comrade. After taking a fort or tw r o and beating 
a rebel force by the way, Cortlandt on the 20th May joined 
Edwardes at a critical moment, 111 front of a larger army, which 
the two straightway attacked and routed with heavy loss. By 
this time Edwardes knew r that his letters and those of the Resident 
at Lahdr had met with a prompt and welcome answer from the 
loyal Nawab of Bhawalpur, whose dominions bordered the Satlaj 
to the east and south of Multan. A strong force of his warlike 
Haudputrasf presently crossed the river on its errand of timely 
succour. Relieved from further pressure on their front, and 
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strengthened by fresh recruits from beyond the Indus, Edwardes 
and Cortland t marched forward m the fierce June heats to join 
hands with their new ally. On the 18th June, at Kinairi, on the 
left bank of the Chinab, some twenty miles from Multan, the 
allied forces, about 9,000 strong, with t'en small guns, were attacked 
by Mulraj, whose strengtli in men and guns equalled theirs. The 
fight which followed lasted from early morning till past two, going 
hard for a time against the allies, whose right giving way, left 
Edwardes on the other flank exposed to alarming odds, until, at tho 
right moment, two fresh regiments which Cortlandt had brought 
across the river, with six guns, came up and quickly turned tho 
scale against the insurgents. Six guns and mncli camp-equipago 
fell into tlie victors* hands, while, the vanquished fled in disorder 
up to the walls of Multan, leaving hundreds dead or dying behind 
them. Three hundred, killed or wounded, was the price paid for 
a victory duo hardly less to Edwardes’s patient daring and strong 
personal sway than to the timely appearance of Cortlandt’s guns. 
But the anniversary of Waterloo, as Edwardes wrote, was not a 
day on which Englishmen could be beaten ; and an officer who 
had fought on the Satlaj under Gough and helped to put down 
rebellion in Kashmir was not likely to discredit his training in 
circumstances which might have proved too strong for an untried 
soldier.* 

Still advancing, and taking more forts by tho way, tho allies 
'were strengthened on the 28th by 4,(X)0 Sikhs, whom Shaikh 
Jmamuddin, the pardoned leader of the Kashmir rebellion, had, 
in token of his loyalty, brought up to their aid. In despair at his 
late reverses, at the growing split between Sikhs and Moham 
madans which had greatly thinned his ranks of tlie latter, Mulraj 
w r as ready to treat wdtti his opponents if only his life were assured 
him. He was bidden to yield at discretion For a moment he 
seemed to acquiesce in a demand that sounded like his death- 
warrant. His councillors w r ere summoned to hear his purpose. 
Some of his more faithful friends were bidden to celebrate before¬ 
hand the funeral riteB of their doomed chief. But Maharaj Singh, 
the outlawed Guru who had narrowly escaped seizure at Pathanket, 
had since found his way to Multan, where his holiness and fanati¬ 
cism were sure to cast their spells over the minds of his impres¬ 
sible countrymen. Taking new heart from this man's counsels, 
Malraj once more appealed to the chances of battle against the 


* Bdwardes’s “ Year on the Punjab Frontier. 
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doom ho had so nearly accepted. On the 1st of July he had some 
twelve thousand men with eleven guns drawn out for battle by 
Sadusain, not far from Multan, face to face with eighteen thousand 
of the allies under Edwardes, Cortlandt, Imamuddin, and the 
brave young Lake, who had just taken charge of the Daudputras. 
After a mutual cannonade of some hours, the dashing charge of 
one of Cortlandt’s regiments, led by a bold young volunteer named 
Qum, settled the question against Mulriij His troops quailed 
before the advancing line ; and the sight of their leader knocked 
by a round shot from off his fallen elephant, turned their quailing 
into panic. They fled like scared sheep towards Multan, followed 
up close to its walls by an unsparing foe. Two of their guns were 
taken Mulitij hirnsclf, recovering from the shock of Ins fall, had 
ridden off at the head of his flying troops to shut himself up 
witlun a fortress strong enough to stand a regular siege. 

To Sir F. Currie it had long since become clear that the rising 
at Multan was only the mistimed prelude to a movement of far 
wider scope From the first he had foreseen the need of prompt 
measures to suppress an outbreak which might else grow T into a 
widespread revolt. In view of Sikh treachery at Multan, and of 
possible if not imminent danger at Labor, he shrank indeed on 
second thoughts from despatching any of the troops that might he 
needed for the safety of Ins own capital. But before the end of 
April I 10 had strongly urged Lord Gougli to send off a sufficient 
force of troops and siege guns from Firo/pur which was only 
sixteen marches from Multan. Had his advice been followed, had 
lie himself dared to act upon the strength of his own convic¬ 
tions, there might have been no second Sikli War But Lord 
Gough declined at that season of the year to send his troops 
forward on an enterprise so dangerous to their health ; Lord 
Dalhousie declined to differ from his Commander-in-Ghief ; and 
Sir F. Currie bowred for a time to the verdict of higher authority 

During the month of May, however, clearer tokens of the mis¬ 
chief brewing cropped up under the Resident’s eyes. Early in the 
month Lahdr was disquieted by evil rumours, based on the dis¬ 
covery of a plot in wjuch some of the Sikh Sardars and the ever- 
restless Queen-Mother were found to have taken part Following 
up the clew first given by some native officers and sergeants of the 
7th Irregular Horse, the Resident was enabled on the 8th of May 
to order the seizure of fifteen criminals, chief of whom were 
Ganga Ram, the Queen-Mother’s Va7i il, and one Kanh Singh, late 
colonel of Sikh artillery. These tw T o were presently hanged, while 
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a third arch plotter saved himself from tho gallows by a timely 
confession. It appears that emissaries had been going about tarn - 
pering, not always vainly, with the native troops, by whose aid the 
plotters hoped to carry out a general massacre of British officers 
in Lahdr. Out of seven thousand Sepoys not more than twenty 
were found unfaithful to their salt. One member only of the 
Lahdr Council, Tej Singh, stood clear of all suspicion. Of tho 
Rani’s guilt there was so little doubt that, in order to keep her out 
of temptation’s way, she was carried off under a strong escort from 
her retreat at Shaikapur to that common goal of exilod Indian 
potentates, Banaras.* 

Among those who from the first had called for prompt action at 
all hazards against Mulraj was John Lawrence, the Commissioner 
of Jalandhar, whose soldierly instincts were in warm sympathy 
with the bold movements of the eager and resourceful Edwardes 
If Ins warnings were disregarded, ho kept at any rate a watchful 
eye on the dangers that might threaten his own province Soon 
after the failure of the Lahdr plotters a certain <h\rn or Sikh 
pi iest, Maharaj Singli, who had gathered round lnm many hundreds 
of ill-armed but zealous followers, threatened a raid into Jalandhar 
from the neighbouring lull-fort of Pathankdfc. Within that pro¬ 
vince w'ere many who might have rallied round a leader of their 
own faith and nation. But the fords of the Biyas were closely 
watched by Lawrence’s police, with the aid of Wheeler’s Sepoys , 
and the insurgent bands weie presently scattered by tho troops of 
a friendly clnef-t The Guru himself got away, as wo have seen, 
to brew more mischief elsewhere. Some of his papers, seized in 
Labor, implicated several Sikhs of rank or monied influence in a 
plot to imprison the two Englishmen slain at Multan as the first 
step to a general rising of the Sikhs. At Peshawar, where Major 
George Lawrence of Kabul renown kept guard over English 
interests, Sikh fanatics w’ere heard denouncing the Farangis and 
calling upon the troops to wipe out the disgrace of Firozshahr and 
Sobraon. Emissaries from Multan were already at work in tho 
Peshawar valley, and Major Lawrence gladly availed himself of 
Sir F. Currie’s permission to enlist a regiment of Mohammadan 
Pathans as a counterpoise to the Sikhs, whom he no longer 
trusted.;£ It was clear, indeed, that a widespread disaffection 
waited but the right occasion to burst forth in violent deeds. 

* Arnold ; Trotter. 
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And still, both in India and at home, the cry was that everything 
would bo settled before the year’s end, if not before the cold 
weather.* 

On the receipt of hid warden’s prayer for reinforcements after the 
battle of Kinain, Sir F. Currie took counsel with Major Napier of 
the lie 11 gal Engineers, whose opinion that Multiin could then be 
taken with the help of an infantry brigade and thirty siege guns, 
tallied with the Resident's own belief, and w itli the firm convietion 
of "the two officers who in a few weeks had cleared the Derajat of 
rebels and driven Mulraj back to the shelter of his own fortress. 
If the Resident, wrote Edwardes, would only send “a fewr heavy 
guns, a mortar battery, sappers and mmeis, with Major Napier 
to head them,” and a few regular regiments under a young 
brigadier, <fc we shall close Muliiij’s accounts in a fortnight, and 
obviate the necessity of assembling Jifty thousand jnon 111 October ” 
Jlut the Resident’s desire to help Edwardes m a scheme whose 
boldness might have insured its success, was still checked by the 
cooler if less con\ inemg arguments of Lord Gough, wdiose steady 
refusal to move his troops at that season tound entire support m 
the council room of Calcutta. The Governor-General himself was 
slow r to realizo the true meaning of events so lightly regarded by 
men to whose judgement and experience he might well defer. For 
the present, therefore, no troops were sent forward sa\e those 
which the Sikh Rajah, Sbcr Kmgli, had led oil fioni Lnluir, 
avow T cdly to help in crushing the rebellion which they were really 
destined to rcmvigorate. The Resident knew' that such troops could 
not be trusted ; but their presence at the cental w r as a constant 
danger, and the hope of sharing in the plunder of Multan might 
verpower their patriotic zeal-t 

With the news of the victory" at Sadusam, however, the Resi¬ 
dent’s mind was made up Edw ardes declared that he had got 
to the end of his tether, and that now vas the time to strike. 
Without further reference to the military Chief at Simla, Sir F. 
Currie took upon himself to get the needful reinforcements ready 
for service. Lord Dalliousie acquiesced in his agent’s scheme, and 
even Loid Gough, while holding to his former i tews, cheerfully 
applied himself to the task of strengthening the Resident’s hands 
About the end of July tw-o columns of a field-force nearly seven 
thousand strong, a third of it English, set out from Labor and 
Firdzpur under the command of an able artillery officer, Major- 
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General Sampson WLish. The English troops, with a siege-train 
of thirty-four guns, made tho most of their way by water, while 
the native troops, including the horse-artillery, marched as they 
best could over the sun-dried sandy plains bordering the Satlaj 
and the Chi nab. In spite of the heat and other bugbears that 
haunted the official mind, neither column suffered much in health 
on its way down. On the 18th of August, FTervey’s Lahdr 
Brigade, accompanied by Wliisli, came within sight of tho 
rebellions stronghold, after routing a small body of insurgonts 
two days before. By the 24tli the whole of the field-force had taken 
up its ground before Multan, except tho siege-guns, which only 
came into camp on the 4th of September On the very next day 
fhc garrison of Multan were summoned in the Queen’s name, not 
in that of the Bailor Council, to surrender the place on a pro mi so 
of free departure for all save Mulraj himself and a few of Jus chief 
associates. After a grace of twenty-four hours, which led to 
nothing, some mortars already pointed were opened against the 
town, and tin* siege had fairly begun 

Tho summons to surrender wus unhappily worded for its ap¬ 
parent purpose. It meant, if words mean anything, that all 
semblance of native rule, as re-established by Jjord Hardin go, had 
ceased to exist ; that tho young lieir of Itanjit Singh was no longer 
recognized even as titular sovereign of Ins father’s realm. To tho 
fiercer spirits in Multiin, to' Slier Singh’s soldiers in our camp, 
to the Sikh Sard firs and people everywhere, such a summons 
carried with it a direct challenge to renew the struggle which had 
ended so disastrously in 184G. 

The walls of the fort, a mile all round, about forty feet high, 
and thick in proportion, w T ere strengthened by thirty towers and 
surrounded by a ditch twenty feet w ide. Below the fort lay the 
walled city, whose circumference was about two miles. Two thou¬ 
sand picked troops garrisoned the fortress, while ten thousand 
more guarded the tow T n and the entrenched works outside. Fifty- 
two guns defended the walls, crowned the old brick-kilns near them, 
or lay hidden among the trees and enclosed gardens that begirt 
the fort, itself standing high .above the surrounding plain. The 
allies, in all about 28,000 strong, had taken up their ground; 
Whish’s brigade at two miles from the eastern angle of the fort, 
the troops of Edwardes and Lake a little nearer to tho south-east, 
Imam-ud-din’s Kashmiris about as far to the south, and Slier 
Singh’s Sikhs a little further to the west. It was a motley army 
thus brought together; but under good leading, in spite of the 
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advantages which time had given Mulraj, it might erelong have 
thoroughly discharged its errand, but for the treachery that 
lurked within its ranks. 

On the 7th of September some of the heavy guns and mortars 
were planted about twelve hundred yards from the city Avails. 
Countermanding his orders for an early assault, General Whisli 
resolved to work his w ay by regular approaches. For some da> s 
his troops w'ere engaged in digging trenches and driving the 
enemy from their advanced posts. In the latter attempt they 
were not always successful, hut on the morning of the 12tli a 
grand attack, led by Brigadier Ilervey, on all the outworks in his 
front, issued m a victory winch brought our batteries within six 
hundred yardB of the beleaguered towm. Heaps of slaughtered 
rebels filled tlie mtrenchments which Ilervey\s siormers had A\on 
with the loss of two hundred and eighty killed and wounded 
Next day a fierce but fruitless onset was made by the enemy 
against Edvvardes's cainp. On the 11th an outwork called the 
Hamand Gharri was carried by the besiegers, aaIionc batteries 
would now be froo to fire unchecked both on fort and town 
Everything looked well for a lmppy issue to the work so well 
begun. But treachery, sudden if not quite unexpected, was to 
wrest the prize from hands just reaching out to grasp it. The 
Rajah Sher Singh had been requested to take his troops out 
from camp to three different points commanding tlie neighboiu- 
liood of Multan. He moved them out, hut only to march five 
thousand good soldiers, mostly Sikhs, with six guns, over 111 a body 
to tlio hostile camp. The revolt of bis father, Chatar Singh, the 
reproaches of his own men, the distrust of himself implied 111 the 
order just given, all worked together to turn a w avenng ally into 
an open foe. 

Yet well-nigh to the last had Edwardes giA’en Sher Singh credit 
for the loyalty that depends on self-interest. Mulraj, on the other 
hand, kept his new friends at arm’s-length until he could make 
quite sure of their friendly purposes. Before he had got rid of his 
first misgivings, the besieging army had ceased to annoy Multan 
On the 15th of September tlie trenches were deserted, the guns 
withdrawn, and the allied troops set in motion towards a safer 
camping-ground at Suraj-kliund, about seven miles off on the road 
leading to Bliawalpur. The retreat Avas accomplished Avithout 
other loss than that of camp stores and some ammunition. 
Strongly intrenched on his new ground, his troops in good health, 
spirits, and discipline, Avith a navigable river handy for his 
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supplies, the British general could afford to wait for the reinforce¬ 
ments which he knew must shortly come. 

By this time indeed the local outbreak had swollen into some¬ 
th mg- like a national revolt The flame of rebellion was spreading 
fast over the Land of the Five Rivers. At Lahdr some of the 
Sikh chiefs had been arrested ; nearly all were closely watched 
The palace itself, in which dwelt the young Maharaja, was 
iruarded by an English regiment. British Sepoys wero sent to 
g .11 risen the strong, the holy fortress of Govmdgarh, which over¬ 
looked the tanks and temples and crowded streets of Amritsar. 
At Peshawar George Lawrence, the worthy brother of John and 
Henry, was striving against hepe to keep his own province free 
from the fire which, already raging in the Hazara country, was 
soon to sweep across the Indus up to the month of the Kliaibar 
Pass Early in August lie hanged an emissary from Mulraj who, 
after seeking help m vain from the Amir of Kabul, liad tried to 
stir up the Yiwafzai elans on the Pan jab frontier against tho 
English. Chuiar Singh, the Sikh Governor of Hazara, having 
raised the standard of revolt in his own province, was summoning 
to his aid the garrison of Bannu and tho Sikh troops at Peshawar. 
Out the latter Major Lawrence still held some moral sway , but 
Bannu joined the revolt, and erelong Dost Mohammad, mistaking 
English inertness for want of power, was pledging himself to 
make common cause with his ancient foes in return for tho resti¬ 
tution of that fair province which Ranjit Singh had wrested from 
Afghan hands With the shrewd but volcanic Amir of Kabul 
tho old longing to regain possession of Peshawar was still, in 
Kaye’s words, “tho madness of a life.” Tn July he had rejected 
tho overtures of Mulraj on the plea of loyalty to the English 
alliance. But now he agreed to send a force through tho Khaibar 
in aid of the inveterate foes of his creed and country against tho 
power whoso arms had once before driven him from his throne. # 

So strongly was tho tide setting against us, that even tho 
politic ruler of Kashmir was declared to be wavering in his alle¬ 
giance to tho British rule. Erelong the storm reached its height. 
The rising of the Bannu troops enabled Chatar Singh to take tho 
held with a force against which Nicholson and Abbott with their 
raw levies could make but little head. Tho timely succour which 
Herbert brought from Peshawar to the strong fort of Atak on the 
Indus, thwarted for a time tho efforts of the Sikh leader to gain 
possession of so important a post. Lawrence had asked in vain 
* Sir G. Lawrence; Arnold; Trotter. 
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for the help of a brigade from Labor; but through many anxious 
weeks his tact and courage still kept the Peshawar garrison from 
open revolt. Against troachery, however, like that displayed by 
Dost Mohammad’s brother, Sultan Mohammad Khan, he strove in 
vain. That wily Afghan, whom Henry Lawrence had restored to 
freedom and to the enjoyment of his estates in Peshawar, wps now 
proving his gratitude by plotting with the Sikhs against Henry’s 
brother. On the ‘24th of October, George Lawrence and his small 
party were flying for their lives from the Residency towards 
Kohat under an escort furnished by the arch-traitor himself. 
Soon aftor reaching Koliiii, the false friend, who had solemnly 
vowed to protect them from all enemies, agreed to deliver them 
and their families into fho hands ot Oliatar Small The salute of 
honour and the respectful, the friendly greetings which awaited 
Lawrence outside Peshawar wore the prelude to a captivity, 
shared by Mrs Lawrence, which lasted until the following March. 

3iy the end of October only a few brave Englishmen—Herbert 
in Atak, Abbott, Nicholson, and Taylor m the highlands between 
the Indus and the Jliilam—still held together the last shreds c«f 
British influence outside Labor and the camp of General 'VVhisli. 
Loft to their own resources, especially to tlieir skill in turning to 
account the traditional hatred between Sikh and Molianimadan, 
tlieso men long stood amidst tlie dangers that grow around Hicm 
with a courage all the hardier as tlieir hopes declined Nicholson 
had to ride off at last with a few Patha .11 horsemen tor Labor, and 
Herbert was presently overtaken in a bootless effort to escape 
from a stronghold full of traitors, through a country bc^et with 
foes. But the other two, w r itli better fortune, held on through 
the worst of tho storm, and holpod in duo time to clinch the final 
overthrow of tho insurgents’ arms.* 

In September the flames of revolt had spread even to Jalandhar, 
wlioro Sikh priests and leaders diligently strove to rouse the 
people against their new masters. But the plotters reckoned with¬ 
out John Lawrence. Under the leadership of one Ram Singh, 
son of tlio Rajput Wazir of Mirpur, armed bodies of Sikhs and 
highlanders mustered strongly in the hills around Mirpur and 
Pathankdt. At Lawrence’s urgent request troops were at once 
despatched to tlie Reat of danger. Major Fisher’s column routed the 
insurgents, and took their stronghold at Shdhpur. Reinforced by 
fresh levies, Ram Singh once more defied the British power from 
the heightB overlooking tho tow n of Mirpur. Lawrence, who had 
* Sir Q. Lawrence ; Trotter- 
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reached the place with a few local levies, was for attaching tho 
enemy at once; but Fisher could not move without, further orders 
from Brigadier 'Wheeler. At lust, on the 1'Jth of September, tho 
attack was opened by Fisher’s regulars 111 conocrt with Hodgson’s 
Sikhs and a few hundred Rajputs lent by some friendly hill-chiefs. 
Aftc" a short but sharp fight the shattered enemy fled in utter 
rout towards Kashmir. Ram Singh himself got clear away, but 
the hulk of his followers were either slain or ^captured in tho 
jungles by the men of Ferris's hill-corps.* 

By tins time events w r ere clearly leading up to a consummation 
which Lord Dalhousie had hitherto deprecated, but which mmy 
of his country men eagerly desired. Lord Gough’s invincible 
dislike to a hot-weather campaign, the Go\ernor-General’s willing¬ 
ness to accept the judgement of an old soldier against the bolder 
pleadings of a young one, the blindness of bis Council to the true 
meaning of events so far away, all concurred to bring on a crisis 
which furnished the Government with \ery good excuse ior 
taking over the sovereignty of the Panjab. Tho delays which 
seemed inevitable at Simla and -wise at Calcutta begot only worso 
disorders, new temptations m the country ruled by the ministers 
of Dhulip Singh. Had Fdwardcs, Cortlandt, and tlieir bravo 
ally, Bhawal Khan, been duly reinforced in May or June tho 
rebellion might havo been confined to Multan. Had a few 
thousand tioops boon sent betimes into the Hazara country, 
Chatar Singli would have boon battled in his designs against 
Peshawar, his son might havo kept true to the stronger side, and 
his Afghan neighbours would hardly have chosen to ally them¬ 
selves with their ancient foes On the other hand, it may be said 
that the crisis which delay had hastened, tho prompter measure? 
urged by Edwmrdes and Currie would only have postponed. The 
Sikhs were everywhere chafing against the new rule, w liich placed 
the noble Khalsa and the hateful Mohammadan on the same level 
of forced obedience to the wdnte-skinned heretics who sat in tliu 
high places once filled by the barons and councillors of Ran jit 
Singli. Beaten at Sobraon, but unsubdued, surprised into sub¬ 
mission by the treachery of their own leaders, won upon for a time 
by the moral greatness, the fine personal atmosphere of a Henry 
Lawrence ; but alarmed or disgusted by tho reforming zeal of I 113 
subalterns and assistants, they had yet to learn that, even in tho 
absence of their virtual master, the fabric he had helped to rear 
was not so easy to overturn. It annoyed them to see those hardly 
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strangers, whoso very presence was an eyesore to a proud people, 
carrying out their good intentions w r ith so small regard for the 
feelings, the ideas, or the prejudices of their new clients. The 
sight of Major Napier and his surveyors going to and fro with 
theodolites and measuring-chains aroused their fears of further 
encroachments on their crippled rights and liberties. And thus, 
with their hands already clutching at the hilts of their prized 
swords, the Sikhs were just in the mood to draw those swords at 
the first summons of leaders who, like Slier Singh, addressed 
them in the name of an imprisoned queen, an insulted religion, a 
kingdom maimed and trampled under foot by the tyranny of 
violent and cunning foreigners. At the well-known call to arms, 
all hut a faithful aiTd cool-headed few' rushed into that path of 
open insurrection w r liich it had now become their duty as well as 
their delight to follow'.* 

By the 24th of September General Whisk had finally taken up 
the ground lie meant to hold until the time came for renewing the 
siege of Multan. Freed by their desertion, or Ins own act, from tlio 
remainder of his Sikh allies, he had little to fear now for his troops 
from the craft or the courage of Mulraj The enemy might seek 
to harass him by frequent cannonadmgs and sudden attacks on 
weak points or detached parties, by attempts to cut oft his supplies, 
by tampering with his native soldiery, by daring plots against his 
own life or those of Edwardcs and his officers. But Mulraj on the 
whole got far worse than lie gave The steamers on the Chinab 
intercepted many a boatload of warlike stores bound foi Multan ; 
four hundred camels laden with gram fell into the hands oi 
Edwardes’s Pathans ; and two lakhs of rupees sent from Eahor to 
Sher Singh were brought into the British camp just as Whisli was 
about to borrow” of his Bhaw'alpur ally. If a few” hundred of 
Cortlandt’s men deserted in a body, the rest remained staunch ; 
while Mulraj was weakened early in October by the retreat of Sher 
Singh with all Ins troops from a fortress where the old distrust of 
a friend so late in declaring himself w'as rekindled by a letter 

* Kaye ; Arnold ; Trottei. “ In the first place,” wrote Sher Singh, “ they have 
broken the treaty by imprisoning and sending away to Hindusian the Malidrdni, the 
mother of her people. Secondly, the race of Sikhs, the children of the Mahdnija 
(Ranjit Smgb), have Buffered so much from their tyranny, that our very religion bas 
been taken aw'ay from us. Thirdly, the kingdom has lost its former repute. . 

The Kh&lsaji must now act with all their heart and soul.Let them murder 

all Farangis whenever they may find them, and cut off the posts. In return for this 
service they will be recompensed by the favour of the holy (Jtiru, by increase of 
rank, and by distribution of rewards.” 
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addressed to tlie Sikh Rajah by the crafty Ediv&rdes, but delivered, 
to Mulraj, with the writer’s own connivance, by one of those spies 
whoso twofold treachery Edw r ardos felt no scruplo in turning to 
the best advantage* As soon as the bait took, Slier Singh 
marched away to raise the Khalsa war-cry further north, and to 
vindicate the Khalsa faith by plundering the villages, defiling the 
temples, heav lly taxing the wart's, and vexing or taking the lives of 
Mohammadan dwellers on the way. 

After his departure, which the Englibli general made no attempt 
to hinder, Mulraj spent the rest of October in strengthening his 
post, recruiting lus forces, and beating about for fresli allies 
Emboldened by the general aspect of affairs, by the growth of 
his own garrison, by the inactivity, tho seeming weakness of liis 
foes, he attempted to besiege the latter m their turn. In tho 
fiist days of November Ins advanced batteries, planted along a 
dry canal outside the city, so annoyed a part of our camp that, 
after a vain attempt to silence them, it was resolved to clear tho 
nuisance away with tho bayonet. Before the hour for attacking 
had come, on the mornmg®of tho 7th,-Edw'ardos*s outposts wore 
fiercely assailed by the foe, w hose numbers had just been increased 
by the sudden treachery of half a regiment of Cortlandt’s Sikhs. 
A sharp hand-to-hand fight was going against Edwardes, when 
Cortlandt called on his own men to prove their loyalty then 
and there With a shout they bounded forward, and to their 
aid presently came the fierce Daudputras of Bliawalpur. Driven 
back from tho works they had nearly won, the assailants were 
hotly chased to tlieir own trenches by men whom an hour before 
Edw’ardes himself durst not have asked to follow r lnm in aid of tho 
work cut out for Brigadier Markham. 

By this time a strong column of all arms was marching undor 
that officer across Edwardos's front to turn tho enemy’s loft. 
A timely charge of Major Wheeler’s horse cleared the way for 
Markham’s infantry, as it swept onwards m oven lino upon tho 
mtrenclimcnts in the enemy’s rear. At the same moment 
Edwardes brought his own men into Imo along the canal, and 
the two commanders pressed on to finish their appointed task. 
Of the six gnns within their reach not one returned to Multan. 
The enemy fled m wild disorder, leaving many hundreds slain or 
disabled on the field. After the victory of Suraj-khund the British 
general had no more attacks to fear from his baffled foe during the 

* Bdw&rdes.—In this letter Edwardes pretended to thank liis friend, Sher Singh,' 
for helping him to deceive Mulrrfj. 
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■weeks that still preceded the renewal of the siege. While 
Edwardes and Lake kept the roads open to the Satlaj and the 
Chinab, tho loyal Shaikh Imam-ud-din was driving tho rebels out 
of the neighbouring province of Jhang, While Robert Napier 
and his pioneers were laying up huge storo of fascines and gabions 
for tho coining siege, the rest of the troops had leisure enough to 
watch the changeful humour of events elsewhere, to wonder at 
the strange delay in launching the Bombay column from Eohri, 
to discuss the recent meeting at Peshawar and the chances against 
Herbert’s holding out long at Atak; to speculate on Gulab Singh’s 
motives for sending troops under Colonel Steinbach towards the 
Jhilam, and to follow tho movements of Lord Gough’s army from 
tho right bank of tho Ravi to tho ground where it rested after the 
fight of Sadiilapur.* 


* Edwardes; Trotter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TIIE RFCONP SIKH WAR. 

Tiie collapse of the? siege of M ulfcan had awakened ilio British autho¬ 
rities from then prolonged slumber. A large army was straightway 
ordered to assemble at Firdzpur, while a smaller force of Bombay 
troops vns to muster at llohri on the Indus for an early march 
upon Multan. At Calcutta the Govornor-Coneral shook himself 
free from all past doubts and delusions, put the Bengal Army at 
once 011 a w'ar-footmg, wrote home to explain the need of prompt 
action upon a large scale, and followed up his acceptance of the 
challenge flung at him from all parts of the Pan jab by hurrying up 
flu* Ganges towards Ambala, the groat northern station at the foot of 
the Simla hills “Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by ex¬ 
ample, the Sikh nation has called for war, and, 011 my word, Sirs, war 
they shall have, and with a vengeanco *’—were the stirring words 
uttered by Lord Dalliousie at the farewell dinner given by the 
officers of Barrackpore. Of one mind with lum was now tlieCom- 
mander-in-Chief, whoso former measures in aid of Sir P. Currie, if 
taken cheerfully, had still heon taken under protest. At last, how¬ 
ever, things wore another look : the time for moving British troops 
had come ; and the prospect of a errand cold-weather campaign gave 
wings to the energy which had been but half awakened by tlio 
earlier plottings at Labor and the victory at Sadusmn. Before 
the end of September regiments were advancing from Meerut, 
Ambala, Sabathu, and Jalandhar towards the Satlaj or the Kilvi. 
Before the end of October the leading brigades of the Army of 
the Panjab had marched past Lahor across the Kavi to the camp¬ 
ing-ground at Shahdara, which covered the bridge of boats and 
the Sikh capital, imperilled but a few days back by the sudden 
approach of Sher Singh. 

]E£ad that leader only known, or thoroughly tested, the weakness 
of the Lahor garrison, ho might have dealt his enemies a heavier 
blow than the burning of a couple of boats. Instead, however. 
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of making a dasli at Labor, bo withdrew bis main army, already 
mustering ten thousand strong, towards the Chinab, and the road 
by which his father would come dow 7 n to meet him as soon as 
Atuk had shared the fate of Peshawar. 

By the 3rd of November seven thousand good troops were 
encamped at Shahdara ready to move forward under the best of 
Clough’s cavalry leaders, Brigadier (Jureton By tho 19th their 
numbers had increased to ten thousand, a force w T hich many 
deemed more than equal to tho task of driving Sher Singli from 
the Chinab. On the 21st Gough himself came into camp ten 
miles from Ramnagar with several thousand more men. Other 
regiments w T ero still behind, and the heavy guns, after so long a 
warning, had only "quitted Firozpur on the lf>th. The enemy, 
however, were still in force about Ramnagar, their advanced post 
on the left, bank of the Chmab , and Lord Gough was eager to 
drive them at once across that river At three of tho next morn¬ 
ing the whole of Cureton’s fine cavalry, with two brigades of foot, 
tsso light field batteries, and as many troops of horse-artillery, 
marched off m the darkness towards Ramnagar, with the fiery old 
(Sough himself at their head Some skirmishing took place about 
the village and fort of Ramnagar , but the Sikhs wore already 
retreating across the river to their mam body, when our guns first 
opened 011 them a quick, and for some minutes a telling, fire. Still 
bent on further mischief. Lane’s and Warner’s men galloped their 
six-pounders far over the deep sand which then formed a wide 
border to the stream whose bed at other seasons it became. As 
they fired at tho runaways crowding across tho ford, answering 
shots began to roach them from the heavier guns placed in batter) 
beyond tho river. Erelong the fire grew too hot even for British 
gunnors to face without due cause When the order to limber up 
was given, one of Lane’s guns was found stuck fast in the deep 
sand. To waste precious li\es in vain attempts to remove it 
would have been wilful murder. Unwillingly spoken, the order 
to spike and abandon tho gun w as unwillingly obeyed. As the 
sorrowing gunners slowly followed, their retiring comrades, a 
squadron of the far-famed 3rd Dragoons under Captain Ouvry 
drew off the enemy’s attention by a daring charge into a mass of 
Sikhs posted near a green, sand-girt island w ithin easy cover of 
their own guns. 

By this time the British infantry had lined the low ridge that 
marked the river’s width at its time of flood. Before them lay a 
broad stretch of rough sand, dotted with a clump or two of trees, 
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with charging dragoons, retiring gunners, and bodies of Sikh 
horse and foot; beyond these a tliin whito lino of water ; in the 
higher background, among their tents, a long bright moving array 
of Kikh warriors, clad in white or yellow, and numbering in all 
about lifteen thousand men. The 3rd Dragoons and the 8th 
Bengal Cavalry charged boldly up to a deep dry naflah , from 
whose steep banks a line of matchlock-men kept up a murderous 
fire But it soon became clear that nothing moiy could bo done 
by cavalry or liglii field-pieces against a whole array of horse and 
foot, covered by the fire of twenty-eight heavy guns planted on 
the further side of a scarcely fordable river. White's cavalry, 
obeying the order for retreat, „ gained the shell or of some trees 
near the ridge, while the infantry brigades of Godby and lloggan 
fell back out of gunshot range. The fighting thus far had served 
its purpose We had beaten up the enemy's quarters, ascertained 
their real strength, and virtually driven them from the left hank 
of the Chuiab 

But the retreating movement emboldened the enemy, who again 
swarmed across the river, over the sands, up to the abandoned 
gun, which they succeeded in carrying off. At last, about noon, 
they came within tempting reach of the British cavalry. Tho 
fiery colonel of the 11th Dragoons, William Havelock, sought and 
got leave to check their insolence by a timely charge. Ill 1 - im¬ 
patient troopers thundered after him, nobly seconded by their 
swarthy comrades of the otli Bengal Cavalry, under Colonel 
Alexander. I 11 a few minutes the Sikh horse were broken up and 
scattered by the headlong onset of an officer famed for Ins daring 
in the wars ot an earlier day. Had he but pulled up then and 
there, no harm w r ould havo ensued. But the sight of another 
body of Sikhs tempted him on to his ow T n destruction and that of 
many more. Waving his sw r ord and shouting to his men to follow 
him, be dashed on through the clogging sands, farther yet into 
the mud and water, where horses floundered and men sat helpless 
under a cruel grape and matclilock-fire, aided by the sharp tahrdrs 
of light horsemen prompt to take a dragoon at disadvantage. The 
famous charge of tho Light Brigade at Balaclava was not more 
splendid, nor much more fatally absurd. The Sikhs, indeed, were 
borne back with heavy loss to tlie river's brink and the shelter of 
their batteries m mid-channel and along the opposite bank. But 
the passing gain was dearly purchased by the loss of ninety men 
killed or woundod and a hundred and forty horses. Havelock 
himself fell covered with wounds by the water’s edge, where his 
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mangier! headless trunk was found, some days after, by his mourn¬ 
ing comrades. 

Several officers, including Colonel Alexander, were more or less 
badly hurt, and Captain Fitzgerald died of liis wounds. But the 
heaviest loss of that day was the death of the gallant Cure!on, 
who was riding forward to stay Havelock's last advance when a 
matchlock ball laid him low'. Renowned for 1 rave deeds in many 
a' campaign against French, Afghans, Mar;ithas, Sikhs ; beloved 
by officers and men ; the dear friend and trusty counsellor of Lord 
Gougli ; lie fell by the side of that very regiment in wTiich, a wild 
youth fleeing from his creditors, he had once enlisted as a private 
trooper. His body, which Holmes of the Irregulars was badly 
wounded m trying to rescue, was buried at Jtamnagar w ith all 
honours in the same tomb to which Havelock's was afterwards 
consigned.* 

It was past noon when tlio last trooper rode back to the mam 
body, then drawn up between the town of Kamnagar and the sands 
of the Chmab. By this time Sir Joseph Tliackwell, niged by flic 
sounds of firing in his front, had of Ins own motion brought up 
the troops left behind that morning at Saharan. But tlio heavy 
guns escorted by Penny's brigade were still some marches off, and 
wdhout their help Lord Gough declined to attempt any further 
movement. Duung tlio next week Ins troops were employed in 
digging trenches and throwing up earthworks for the hea\ y guns 
which Hoisford on the 2 < Jtli of November at last brought into 
camp. Thus strengthened, Lord Gougli decided, after a council of 
war, to turn Slier Singh's position by a flank march beyond the 
Chmab. Tko Govern or-General had forbidden linn to cross that 
river unless he could sec his w r ay to attack and rout a Sikh army. 
But the w~ay now lay clear before him ; the hour for striking a 
hard and sure blow liad come. About one a.m. on the 1st of 
December Sir Joseph Thackwell led out of Gough’s cam]) a com¬ 
pact force of all arms, about seven thousand strong, with thirty 
light and two heavy guns Marching slowly, for the darkness, 
the broken ground, and the hindrance of a pontoon-train, up the 
left bank of the river, to a ford w hich proved impracticable, 
Thackwell resolved to push on towards Wazirabad, where Nichol¬ 
son’s Pathans had got sixteen boats together ready for his use. 
A long march under a hot sun brought the half-fainting troops 
by dusk to their new goal, some twenty-five miles from Itamnagar. 

The passage of the river was begun forthwith ; but the growing 
* Arnold ; Trotter ; Sandford’s “Journal of a Subaltern.'* 
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darkness, the dangers and delays involved in crossing several 
branches of a sand-begirt stream, in some places barely fordable, 
soon brought the work to a standstill for that night. One brigade 
had to bivouac, cold, wet, aud hungry, on a sandbank halfway 
across. I 3 y noon of the 2 nd the remainder of the troops destined 
to follow Thackwell were safely landed on tho right bank. Two 
hours later, when the soldiers hnd eaten their scanty dinner, the 
march down-stream began, and twelve miles were got over 
nightfall. Early tho next morning Thackwell set forward to turn 
the left of the Sikh entrenchments, still some miles away, while 
Gough helped him by a simultaneous attack upon their front, 
lie bad not gone six miles when a messenger from Gough came to 
forbid all further advance until he had been reinforced by Godby's 
brigade of foot, then marching up stream to a lord about six 
miles from Kamimgar. Thackwell therefore halted his force near 
the village of S.idulapur, sending off a strong party of horse and 
foot to guard the ford. Somewhere beyond tho village lay ilio 
enumj, and Goduy’s cdmmg was eagerly awaited as the signal for 
a light that would humble the pride of the Klialsu, and enable tlie 
victors once more to enjoy the comforts of a good meal and a tent 
at night. 

Suddenly 011c round shot, then another, rolled among the knots 
oi officers resting 111 front of the line. In spite of lus scouts and 
advanced patrols, this was the first clear warning that Thackwell 
had received of his nearness to the foe. Standing to their arms, 
his troops fe ll hack to a safe distance from tho fields of tall sugai- 
cano that linked together—“like a bracelet of alternate lava apd 
malachite ***—three small mud villages 111 their front. Mistaking 
the purpose of this movement, tho enemy came on shouting, beat¬ 
ing their tomtoms, and blazing away with their field-pieces. 
Swarms of light horse threatened either flank. Eorbidden to 
advance, Thackwell’s infantry lay down under a fire which might 
else have done them no little harm. Meanwhile our cavalry and 
horse-artillery, advancing from both flanks, soon drove back the 
Sikh horsemen, who relished neither tho well-aimed shrapnel-fire 
nor the bold skirmishers of the dragoons. The remaining batteries, 
posted to cover the three brigades of foot, poured 111 so steady a 
hail of shot upon the foe, that by four o'clock, two hours after 
the fight began, the fire of the Sikh guns had clearly slackened. 
A little later the whole Sikh lino w r as falling back, guns and all, 
out of reach of the British fire. 

* Thackwell’s ** Second Sikh War. * 
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At that very time Thackwell had received from Lord Gough 
another letter giving him free leave to advance, whether Godby’s 
brigade had come lip or no. Had that brigade been with him 
ho might have ventured, even at so late an hour, to unleash 
“his brave, steady, ardent infantry” against the retiring foe. 
But Godby, who had left camp that morning, was still at the 
river-side, busied in ferrying his troops across a ford that was no 
ford, by means of a pontoon-train, which had utterly failed to 
serve him as a bridge.* It was growing late; Thackwell's men 
■wore tired and hungry ; nothing was known of the enemy’s true 
position or of their actual strength It was only certain that 
Slier Singh’s army had disappeared that morning from Gouch’s 
view. An advance by twilight over unknown, perhaps rough 
ground, against an enemy of twice his own strength, seemed to 
Thackwell and most of his officers the less desirable, m that 
Gough had owned himself unable to offer tlio promised help from 
his own camp across the river So the warier, if not wiser 
counsels turned the scale against the bolder pleadings of Colonel 
Pennycuick, backed by the wishes, uttered or unsaid, of nearly the 
whole force. Baulked of their promised prey, our tired soldiers 
had time to eat and rest beside their arms and dream of the 
victory that awaited them on the morrow' 

But disappointment was ogam to be theirs During the night 
a loud barking of dogs w'as heard m the villages fronting the 
British line. When morning dawned, the Sikln were already 
miles away on the road to the river Jhilam, leaving behind them 
no other traces of the fight than a few T score bodies torn by tlio 
British shrapnel, and a few Sikhs found dead or dving in the 
villages nfterw T ards entered by the pursuing cavalry By the 3 id 
of December Gough’s foremost batteries opened tire at a short 
distance from the river’s bank, but their shots w r ere wasted on a 
deserted camp. Sher Singh bad gone off, none knew' wlntber, and 
no attempt was made to follow him until the morning after 
Sadiilapur, wdien Sir Walter Gilbert, with some dragoons, lancers, 
and horse-artillery, crossed over from Ramnagar to aidm harassing 
the enemy’s retreat But Sher Singh had played Ins game with 
a skill aud boldness that seemed to ensure success. While half 
his army w’as holding Thackwell in check, he was quietly but 
swiftly lending the other half out of danger’s reach tow T ards the 
jungles and ravines that border the Jhilam. Not before the Gth 

* Ho had, after much dc T ay, to use the pontoons as ferry-boats, nmed over in* 
pairs by his own men. 
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of December was anything seen of the enemy. On that Jay two 
large bodies of Sikhs were found by Thackwell’s scouting parlies 
posted m thick jungle about ten miles from Helali, where the 
British infantry were resting from the toils and hardships of the 
past four days.* 

Twenty-one men killed and fifty-one wounded made up tho 
whole of our loss at Sadulapur. Lord Crougli’s despatch on this 
occasion thanked the Almighty for having vouchsafed to our arms 
“ the most successful issue to the extensive combinations rendered 
necessary to effect tho passage of the Chinab and the defeat and 
dispersion of the Sikh force.'* A partial success was magnified 
into a splendid tiiumpli of British strategy ; the skilful retreat 
of the Sikhs towards ground chosen beforehand was made to 
assume the guise of a disorderly flight before an irresistible foe. 
And what, after nil, had been accomplished? A series of blunder¬ 
ing movements described as “ extensive combinations *’ had landed 
our troops across the Chinab, and compelled the Sikhs to fall back 
uiion the Jhilam instead of advancing southwards on Multan. This 
gain we had purchased by tho loss of a ’gun and some valuable 
lives at Ramnagar, and by the incomplete success at Sadulapur. 
Thanks to difficult and. dangerous fords, to an unmanageable 
pontoon-tram, to defective reconnaissances, to over-wary tactics 
both in camp and at Ambala, where Lord Dalliousic w*as now slay¬ 
ing, a simple plan for circumventing Slier Singh had miscai ried 
at every point, save only in cutting lnm otT from any movement 
he might have thought of making against General Whisk. Had 
Gough trusted more to Ins own instincts, or been less hampered by 
the waiting policy of his civil chief, had Thackw T ell dared at the 
right moment to strike hard at the enemy in his front,f the 
Commander-m-Clnef's despatch might have announced a victory 
almost as crushing as Gujarat. There was no sufficient reason why 
Gough’s mam army could not have crossed the Chinab before the 
Sikhs had begun cannonading Tliackwell. The utter silence, the 
seeming lack of all movement in his own front, must have revealed 
to him all that a shrewd commander w r ould care to learn. To attack 
an army on its march, whether straight to the rear or tow’ards its 
left flank, w’onld have been an easy task, 111 which Tliackwell could 
have borne his part. Caught between two fires, Sker Singh's 

* Arnold; Thackwell; Trotter. 

*t That Thackwell missed his opportunity at Sddfilapur, was maintained among 
others both by Nicholson and Henry Lawrence. The troops opposed to him did not 
greatly outnumber his own. 
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army must have been half annihilated, its guns taken, Gujarat fore¬ 
stalled, while Atak itself would have been saved from falling into 
the hands of Chatar Singh. We should have witnessed no rash 
ad\ance into the jungles of Chihanwala, no unseemly waiting 
alterwards for help from the army that took Multan. 

Even after the 5 tli of December much might have been done to 
retrie\e past shortcomings had Lord Gough been allowed to leave 
the.safe, the convenient shelter of the Cliinab. A swift pursuit, 
such as ho himself desired, w r ouhl still m all likelihood have 
saved Atak, would at least have enabled him to crush in detail 
the forces of Slier and Chatar Singh. But the cold hand of 
higher authority was again upon his shoulder. Looking mainly 
towards Multan, winch the Bombay troops were slowly nearing, 
Lord Dalliousie was more than ever shy of usking a well-timed 
blow r at the real centre of the Klialsa revolt. And so for more 
than live weeks the bravo Army of the Panjab lay idle in the 
plains about Helah,* -while Sher Sing was busy entrenching 
himself on the heights of Rasul, covering the road by which his 
father would come down as soon as Atak, cut off from all 
hojiu of timely succour, should have been surrendered into his 
hands. 

Leaving the two mam armies thus watching each other, let up 
turn to look at things elsewhere. The same day that saw the 
fighting at Sadulapur marked the close of a brief but brilliant 
campaign in Jalandhar Throughout October Brigadier Wheeler 
v as employed in capturing Sikh strongholds and scattering in¬ 
surgent bands m the country north of Labor. In November he 
found fresh work cut out for him in clearing the country be- 
tween the Ravi and the Chinab. While he was thus engaged, 
ltam Singh, the fugitive of September, w*as rallying the Sikhs of 
the B;iri DoabJ—the province lying between the Biyas and the 
Rii\i—for one more raid into British ground. On the 19 tli of 
November ho led his recruits with six guns against Pathankot, 
then garrisoned by fifty of Lawrence’s Sikhs and a few* police. 
But if Wheeler was absent, the Commissioner of Jalandhar was 
quite able to take care of himself. His name alone was w*orth 
a strong garrison, and his two lieutenants, Barnes and Saunders, 

* The headquarters remained encamped at Rdmnagar until the end of the year. 

t Arnold ; Thnckwell , Trotter. 

:£ The “doilbs” of the Panjilb nro called by the first letters of their enclosing 
rivers. Thus Bari is formed from Biytis and Rdvi, Kechna from Rtivi and Chindb, 
and ao on. 
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showed themselves worthy of their chief. Grasping his nettle 
with a strong, sure hand, John Lawrence at once got together a 
few hundred of his own Sikhs and hillmen, and hastened by 
forced marches to meet the foe. Scared away from Pathankoc by 
the swift advance of Major Simpson’s regulars, Ham Singh 
retreated on Dinanagar, within the frontier of the Sikh kingdom. 
Hut Lawrence would not be balked of his prey. With four hun¬ 
dred horse and foot and two light guns he gave chase across the 
lb yiis, while Simpson and Perris led their troops round towards 
the enemy’s flank. On the morning of the 2(>th November his 
little force, commanded by Major Waller, came up with the insur¬ 
gents, who after a brief struggle turned and lied Had Perris’s 
men reached their ground by the time appointed, very few of the 
runaways would have escaped. 

At Dinanagar Lawrence halted, but not for long. On the 2 ttli 
the Jaswan Rajah and the Bitli, or Sikh high-priest, at Unali m 
the lower range of lulls stretching from Kashmir down to theSatlaj, 
had risen m ri \ «>lt against the “ Sahibs.” About the same time the 
Mulmori Rajah had done likewise m tho, upper range of the same 
lulls Leaving Mr. Barnes and Major Ferris to deal with the latter, 
Law'rence marched with all speed against the Bidi and his ft lends. 
Five hundred Sikhs, two companies of Sepoys, a troop of horse, 
and lour liorsed-guns, formed the whole of his little arm\ On 
his way across .lalandliar he turned aside to attack another Rajah 
who had just seized the fort of Dangoh. At the first sounds of 
Ins advance the Rajah fled. The timely capture of his son 
enabled Law'rence to enstire the father's surrender on terms too 
merciful to be rejected. Happily for Lawrence, the people of ihe 
country took but little part m these risings, while the headmen 
of the villages cheerfully placed their services at his command. 

On the 2nd of December the rebel leaders at Unah and A knot 
saw their forces scattered with heavy slaughter, their strongholds 
taken and dismantled by Hodgson’s Sikhs and a wdng of the 
2Dtli Sepoys The Jasw’an llajah yielded himself a prisoner, 
and the Bidi with a few followers vanished into the heart of 
the hills. Barnes also, with the aid of Ferris’s rangers, had by 
this time routed the Mulmori rebels, and become master of the 
Rajah’s palace. By the 3rd of December Lawrence’s little campaign 
was fairly over. “ Within thirteen days,” he wrote to Sir F. 
Currie, iL peace and order have been restored throughout tho 
territory by tho capture or dispersion of the insurgents. This 
result has been effected w’ith little loss of life and hardly any 

o 2 
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expense to Government. Had we not thus promptly acted I 
am convinced that the rebellion would have assumed a formidable 
aspect, and have cost blood and treasure to suppress Many who 
had every intention of joining pgamst us were paralyzed by our 
movements, and the good intentions of the well-disposed 'were 
confirmed.”* 

Fortunate indeed it was for England that such a ruler had been 
placed m charge of a province lately won from Sikh masters, and 
peopled by men of Sikh blood, or by races having little in com¬ 
mon with their new lords. Had John Lawrence been loss bold, 
less self-reliant, less ready to take occasion by the hand ; had his 
military insight been less keen and true, or his mastery over his 
human instruments "less strong and 'wide-reaching, the dangers 
which he seemed to quell so easily might have grown to very largo 
proportions indeed. How large it were idle to guess; but every 
reader of Indian history must know how often a well-timed bold¬ 
ness has turned out to be the highest prudence, and how much of 
our hold on India has depended on the exercise of those great 
qualities which Lawrence was to display yet more conspicuously 
some years later on a wider field. Enough here to say that, but 
for his wise promptitude and happy daring, the success of our 
arms in the Panjab would have been sorely hindered by a growing 
rebellion beyond the Liyas. 

Meanwhile the troops at Suraj-kliund -were waiting for the 
reinforcements that still, for some inscrutable reason, laggod far 
behind. Not till after the 25 th November had the whole of the 
Lombay column set out from Rohri, nor had the last regiment 
taken its place in Whish’s camp before the 21st of the following 
month. On the 25tli and 20th of December Whish was engaged in 
taking up the ground his troops w r ere to hold during the renewed 
siege. After more than three months of inexplicable delay, the 
British tents were again rising in long white lines on the spot 
where they had stood in the beginning of September. Those of 
the Bombay column filled the space erewhile allotted to our allies ; 
the Bengal troops laj a little to the rear of their old position ; 
while Edwardes held his soldiers in reserve near the old camping- 
ground of his false ally, Sher Singh. Some thirty thousand in 
all, of whom sixteen thousand were British soldiers or Indian 
Sepoys, with more than sixty siege-guns, were now arrayed 
against the rebel stronghold, whose natural strength had of course 


* Arnold; Malleson; Trotter ; Panjrib Bine-book. 
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been doubled since tlio day when Edwardes drove Mtilrdj beneath 
the shelter of his own walls * 

Not an hour was now lost in pressing the siege On the 27th 
a combined attack in four columns was made on the suburbs that 
cwci’cd three sides of the town anti fortress A fifth column of 
Kdwardes’s Irregulars opened the business at noon by a feint 
attack on the canal bridge at Slush Mahal. While these were 
briskly engaging the enemy on that side, tho fotfr main columns 
set forth on tlieir several missions. In aid of tho right attack, led 
by Colonel Young, tho left and centre columns under Nash, 
Capon, and Dundus, struggled forward beneath a galling fire, 
drove back the enemy from post to post, and planting some of 
tlieir own battenes by the way, swept on with unflagging ardour 
almost up to tho city walls Scared at- these successes, the rebels 
made no serious effort to check the advance of tho right column 
on tho fortified brick-kilns m its front. One after another tho 
noble tomb of Mulraj’s father, Sawan Mai, the Blue Mosque, even 
then tilled with priests and women, Mulraj's summer-house, tho 
Am-Khas, all posts of great strength, were abandoned without a 
struggle by the bewildered foe By four m the afternoon, at a 
cost comparatively small, our troops had won the whole lino 
oi suburbs between Mansital and the canal t 

A success so thorough, so little expected, gave a new turn to 
the geneiul's purpose. Instead oi attacking the citadel onl}, ho 
now resoUed to take tho city first, in pursuance of the plan recom¬ 
mended by Ins chief engineer, Colonel Clieape, who as Napier’s 
senior had taken his place That same evening tho trenches w T ere 
opened and batteries planted at ranges varying from six hundred to 
one hundred yards. All next day and night a destructive fire 
was poured into fort and city ; Mulraj’s gunners returning 
the compliment w T ith more of earnestness than effect. On the 
2‘Jth all our mortars kept playing on the doomed town with a force 
winch neither stone nor flobh and blood could long withstand. 
Hardly a shot seemed to miss its mark. One building after 
another caught fire; and tho brave garrison could send back but 
few and feeble answers from their own guns. Two thousand of 
their best troops made a fierce sally against the Sidi-lal-ke-Baid, 
whence Powell's sailofs kept cheerfully pounding at close quarters 

* At least one strong battery of heavy guns and mortars was worked by the sailors 
of the Indian Navy, while a squadron of steamers, commanded by Captain Powell, 
did ''xeellent service against the enemy during the fciege—(Edwardes ; Low). 
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the Delhi Gate. But after some hard fighting they fell back before 
the dashing onsets of Edwardes’s Pathans, led by a few young 
Englishmen who held their own lives cheap, whether in dischargo 
of duty or in quest of more adventure. By tlio side of Edwardes 
himself, as he issued his orders during the fray, stood his old 
friend and master Sir Henry Lawrence, who, with his knightly 
honours fresh upon him, had hurried out from England, Ins health 
still weakly, as soon as he heard of the rising storm in the 
Punjab. 

Early the next morning new batteries opened on the city walls 
from eighty yards off. That was a fatal day for the besieged. 
Eor fonr hours our lroavy guns and mortars kept vomiting their 
deadly hail, while Mulraj’s gunners still sent back shot for shot 
with unfimehing steadiness, with aim unusually good. Suddenly, 
at noon, amidst the din, the dust, the smoke of that tierce duel, 
there happened that which, for the moment, swallowed up all 
lesser noises in ono awful, far-resoundmg roar. A shell from a 
mortar laid by Lieutenant No wall,* piercing the strong dome ol the 
•lamina INTusjid, or Great Mosque, m the citadel, Llcw r up the enemy’s 
chief magazine which lay therein. With a roar that seemed to 
shake the earth for miles round, the huge building rose slowly, 
a column of smoking ruins, into tho air At the height of several 
hundred feet the column spread out like a mighty cloud, brood¬ 
ing for a few seconds o\er the hostile camps below. As tho cloud 
presently passed away, its hea\ lev atoms having fallen again to earth, 
a great shout of triumph filled the sky. The sudden explosion of 
four hundred thousand pounds of powder had cost the lives of 
five hundred men, annihilated a noble old temple, and caused 
much damago to tho surrounding defences. Once more, how r ever, 
raged tho battle of tho guns ; those of tho enemy thundering on 
as steadily as if nothing unusual had just occurred + 

On tho 31st the same dreadful argument was carried on w r ith 
tho firmness of despair on one side, with a stern forcknowdedge of 
coming victory on the other. About noon a great fire broke out 
in tho enemy’s chief storehouse in the citadel, and raged unap- 
peasably all day and night, helping our gunners to pour in their 
deadly salvos by the light of flames that fattened on many tons of 


* According to Edwardes, the gun was laid by Lieutenant Ncwall, of the Bengal 
Artillery. According to Mr. Low’s informant (“History of the Indian Navy ”) it 
wa8 Captain Powell who pointed ont the true position of the magazine in a building 
near the Mosque. 

+ Edwardes. 
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oil and otlier combustioles, besides a vast storo of good grain On 
the morning of New Year’s Day, 1849, the firo was still blazing. 
All that day the British batteries kept widening the breach in tho 
Kliuni-Burj, or Bloody Bastion, and crumbling tho wall by tho 
Delhi Gate. Next morning tho task of btormmg the city began. 
An hour after midnight Edwardcs marched his men out for a feint 
attack on the left. Two hours later Colonel Stalker’s Bombay 
column was advancing towards the breach m ike Kliuni-Burj, 
while a Bengal column under Colonel Franks took its way towards 
the Delhi Gato. When Captain Smytli of the 32nd Foot had led 
his stormers under a heavy matchlock-fire, across an intervening 
holloa, up to the expected point of entrance, he found before lnm 
no real breach, but an insurmountable wall. It was useless stay¬ 
ing there to bo shot down. So the Bengal column turned off tow arils 
the Kliuni-Burj, into which, after a short but sharp struggle, tho 
Bombay stormers, led by "Leith of the Bombay Fusiliers, hiul 
already forced their >vay. The broach itself had proved easy to 
climb, but the now vrorks hastily thrown up inside cheeked the 
assailants, who were falling fast under a heavy musket-tire, when 
♦John Bennct, colour-sergeant of the Fusiliers, sprang up tlio 
parapet and planted the British colours on the top In a moment 
they Avere riddled and rent to rags. But Bennct\s example and 
Captain Leith’s daring spurred their comrades to fresh efb>rls. 
With one mighty rush they overleaped the barrier, drove the 
enomy back with great slaughter, and, reinforced by the Bengal 
column, soon became masters of nearly the whole town. At day¬ 
break of the 3rd Colonel Young, with three companies of the lOfli 
Foot, carried the defences at the Daulat Gate and went the enemy 
llying pell-mell through thG narrow lanes beyond. Those who 
escaped the victors’ shot or steel slunk off by night from a captured 
city, from the shadow of a fortress whoso gates Mulraj had already 
closed against all fugitives. 

A sad wreck had the captured city indeed become. Its streets 
were everywhere strewn with dead and dying, mostly Sikhs, un¬ 
earthly in their long hair Its houses everywhere stood riddled, 
rent, and blackened by that prolonged storm of shot and shell. 
Of the citizens who survived, few T remained to witness the woik 
of plunder which, in spite of the general’s orders and precautions, 
still went unblnshingly forw ard. Meanw hile not a day was lost 
in pushing the siege of the citadel, which Mulraj still held with 
three thousand or more of his picked troops On tho 4 th of 
January it was invested on almost every side. For many days 
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yet did the insurgent leader and liis brave followers defend their 
last stronghold amidst a cannonade which drove the gunners again 
and again from their guns, unroofed nearly every building, and 
left Mulriij himself no safer shelter than the bomb-proof gatew r ay 
of the Sikhi Gate. Twice at least had he sought for a parley. 
Unconditional surrender was still the general’s stern reply. But 
the citadel w r as very strong; it defied taking in other than tho 
regular w-ay, and despair ga\o fresh courage to its garrison. 
Nearer and nearer crept the breachmg-batteries ; more and more 
fatal!}" buist the shells Still the hard shot sank nearly harmless 
into the brick-lined walls, and still the iebol gunners plied their 
dangerous task One battery, manned b} the Indian Navy, gave 
special annoyance to the besieged. On the bold sailois thus en¬ 
gaged m worrying that ’ere pirate Moll Bag,” so fierce a fire of 
shells rained dov^n from the fort that, on the ‘Jthof January, tlieir 
battery wxrks, made w holly of fascines covered with raw bides, 
were burnt to the ground, and the guns and powder with great 
difficulty withdrawn fiom the blaring wr«*ck 

By this time the besiegers had begun mining up to tlie fort- 
walls On tho the first and last sally made by the garrison 

ivas speedily repulsed by a covering party of the 10th Foot, headed 
by tlic engineer on dut}, Major Bobert Napier Two days later, 
tho sappois had woiked their way to the crest of the glacis, or 
slope, at the north-east angle of tho fort, within reach 01 ilio 
brickbats flung at them fiom a bastion across the moat On the 
17th,vour eight-inch shells kept tearing up the mud and brickwork 
of the walls, while tlie eighteen and twxmty-four-pounders in¬ 
creased the havoc with their ceaseless battering at the vciy shortest 
ranges. On tlie l^th, the counterscarp, by the Gate of Dignity, 
was blown bodily into the ditch. On the city side of the fort a 
like success w r as scored on the 21st. Over these two bleaches tlie 
rebels dro\e dogs and horses w ith perfect ease. 

By that time, indeed, all within the fortress was a mere wreck ; 
and the worn, wasted garrison saw nothing left them but prompt 
surrender, or one last charge for lifo or death through the ranks 
of an exulting foe. To this effect they spoke out openly to 
Mulraj, whoso mind had been nearly made up on the 1 IHh, w T hen 
for the third time he asked, and obtained leave, to send a mes¬ 
senger to the British carnp No messenger was sent on the day 
appointed, but now once more Mulraj’s courage failed him. Life 
was still dear to the man whose followers had thrown theirs away 
so lavishly on his behalf. He would neither fall in the breach 
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like Tippu, nor head Ins Sikhs in one wild effort to cut thou* way 
through the besieging hosts. So on the 21st his messenger came 
in to beg for Ins master’s life, and the honour of his muster’s 
women Whish wrote back word that Mulrtij’s life would bo at 
the disposal of the G over nor- General ; but as for lus ladies, “ the 
Butish Government wars with men —not women.” Alulraj w r as 
111 \ited to yield himself up before sunrise of the next da} • 
“ After sunrise,” added Whisli, * l you must take the forluno of 
w r ar ” 

.Before the hour appointed, Mulrilj liad given duo notico of his 
intention to surrender—happen what might. The batteries, which 
up to that moment had kept uj^tlieir fire upon the fort, now ceased 
to play ; and the troops, already mustered for the final assault, now 
formed 111 line on each side of the road along which the rcbol 
leader would have to pass on his way to the tent of the British 
commander. It was a w*et, stormy morning, that of the 22nd, 
and delays occurred in completing the surrendor, -which tried the 
patience of our troops. At length, about nine o’clock, the long 
train of vanquished w T arnors began winding down that human 
avenue amidst ever-widening gleams of returning sunshine. 
Gi\mg up their arms, horses, and accoutrements into the hands of 
the prize-agents, they stalked away as half resentful of their 
own escape from the death which so many of then comrades had 
undergone Behind them, m tlio nmlst of his friends and kins¬ 
men, rode Mu 1 raj himself ; his small, strong, graceful figure clad 
in rich silks and goodly armour, and seated on a noble Arab, 
splendid w ith its scarlet trappings , the small dark eyes in his fair, 
finely-cut lace glancing restlessly from right to left, m answer to 
the curious gaze bent upon him by soldier after soldier as he passed 
on to give up his sw'ord to the English general His thoughts at 
such a moment none might clearly read in featuies which pride and 
Eastern habit had brought under strong control. But the grief 
of his special friends, on parting from their captive lord, spoke 
touchingly of something lovable in the man whom most English¬ 
men loathed as a criminal, worthy of no lighter punishment than 
death * 

The capture of all Multan, after twenty-four days of open 
trenches, and a vast expenditure of shot and shell,-f had cost the 

* EJwardes ; Low ; Arnold ; Trotter 

t It was reckoned that 13,853 shots and 27,743 shells, carcases, and other pro¬ 
jectiles were fired from sixty seven pieces of siege ordnance during the siege, besides 
the work done by the field artillery—(Low). 
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besiegers no more than 210 slain, and 982 wounded. On the 
former list were nino officers, on tho latter fifty-five. When the 
victors entered tho citadel, they found much food for wonder in 
the strength of tho ramparts, in the havoc everywhere wrought 
by the British fire, and yet more in the untold Avealth which 
tempted many of them to deeds of forbidden plunder. Heaped 
up in underground vaults, and the courtyards of mosques and 
prtlaces, or strewn among the wrecks of the great explosion, wore 
found such a store of useful or costly things, of silks, shawls, money, 
silver-handled swords, scabbards glittering with gold and gems; 
of grain, indigo, opium, salt and sulphur, that one could readily 
understand Mulraj’s motive for seeking at all hazards to retain 
possession of the stronghold where all these riches, garnered up 
by himself and his father, lay. Besides all this, a perfect arsenal 
of warlike weapons, harness, stores—everywhere met tlio eye and 
enhanced tho victors’ exultation over a success on the whole so 
choaplj won. So rich a booty, however, was not to be shared out 
among Wlnsh’s men. It was set aside for tho Indian Government 
in payment of its claims upon the Bailor Darbdr. Only tho 
£200,000, for which the city had been ransomed, would fall to tho 
captors’ share. 

On tho evening of tho 2Gth January, 1849, a sad but solemn 
scene was enacted in presence of the British troops The bodies 
of Agncw and Anderson were disinterred from their unhonoured 
graves, near the spot an hero they had fallen, and, carefully wrapt 
up in rich shawls, were borne by the men of Anderson's regiment, 
the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, to their future resting-place on the top¬ 
most point of the citadel. As if to crown tho retribution taken 
for their cruel murder, the funeral party marched slowly behind 
their mournful burden up the broad sloping breach through which 
tho Btorming columns Avoro to have forced their way on the very 
morning of Mulraj’s surrender. 

Placing Ldwardes in chargo of Multan, General Whish, on tho 
27th, despatched one of his Bengal brigades, under Brigadier 
Markham, towards the camp of Lord Gough. Three days later, 
tho other brigade, under Ilervey, marched off in tho same direc¬ 
tion. Mulraj himself, escorted by Lieutenant Henry of the Bom¬ 
bay Army, accompanied tho Bengal troops to tho point where 
his oavii road branched off towards the camp of the Governor- 
General, near LahcSr. On the 2nd February, Brigadier-General 
Dundas led off the Bombay division, nearly 5,000 strong, on the 
road already taken by his comrades of Bengal. How eagerly 
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Gough was looking for the promised help from Whish, the 
events which had meanwhile happened beyond tho Ckin&b will 
show. 

After Shor Singh’s retreat upon tho Jhilam Tliackw ell’s force 
lay encamped, as we saw, at Helah, whilo his chief with tho head¬ 
quarters remained at Ramnagar On December 18, Lord Gough 
himsolf crossed the Chiniib. By file first day of the* Now Year ho 
had brought his troops within threo milo^ of hisrsecond in com¬ 
mand. Slight skirmishes between tho advanced patrols, a raid or 
two of Sikhs on our forage parties, a fight or two between bodies 
of Sikh and British light horse, took place in tho deep belt of 
jungle that covered the ten miles between Helah and Jtasul. A 
movement of the Sikhs towards our right front at Ding] on De¬ 
cember 18 was met by the despatch of Brigadier Pope, with threo 
light guns, and two regiments of horse to guard tho fords at 
Wazirnbiid. Thnckwoll himself was warned to prepare lor a 
march from Ilelah, but afterwards ordered to stand fast. And 
so up to January 10 the Army of tho Punjab lay idle, wondering, 
chafing at its own inaction, and trying amidst other diversions to 
account for the salutes so often tired from tho camp beyond tho 
jungles in its front. 

Lord Gough’s inaction was partly due to Lord Dalhnusir’s ex¬ 
press injunctions, partly perhaps to Ins own hesitancy in view ol 
tho long-delayed advance upon Multan It was only about Decem¬ 
ber 22 that Lord Dalliousie loosened tho trammels that checked 
the free movements of his veteran Commandor-in-Chief If the 
latter “ could satisfy his own judgment regarding the stato of liis 
bupplies, his supports, and communications,” and could see lmj 
w'ay to attack the enemy without heavy loss, the Governor-General 
would “ be happy to see a blow' struck that wmuld destroy linn, 
add honour to the British arms, and avert tho prospect of a pro¬ 
tracted and costly w'ar ” Gough, however, scorns to have waitod 
for somo definito news from Multan, which only reached him 
about January 7* The capture of tho city may have convinced 
him that ‘the time for moving forw ard had come. By the tenth of 
that month the two wings of Lord Gough’s army were encamped 
together at Lasuri, a little to the right of Helah. Tho tidings on 
that day brought to him of the fall of Atak, after a bravo defence 
of nearly two months, decided Gough to act promptly on the 
Governor- General’s advice, as convoyed through his agent, Major 
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Mackeson, that a hard blow should now bo struck at the enemy 
in front w ith the least possible delay .* 

Trusting* in his power to strike that blow before Chatar Singh 
could join hands with his son upon the Jhilam, the brave old 
general eagerly entered on the path he w ould gladly have trodden 
a month before. + On the 11th he reviewed his troops, and ex* 
horted them in cheering words to prove their soldiership in the 
coming fight. Next day his army was encamped at Dingi, whence 
the Sikhs had fallen back into the sheltering jungle, their right 
resting on Mung, their left and centre guarded by the broken 
ground and strong intrenehments about the village and heights of 
Kasai It was a \cry btrong position, held by more than 30,000 
men, with a battery’ of sixty guns, a position which only a bravo 
commander, tired out by long inaction, and emboldened by the 
eager spirit of Ins troops, and by the memory of his former 
achievements, would have ventured to assail with an ixvmy under 
11,< M M ) st rung. 

livery one m camp looked forward to a docisivo struggle on the 
morrow. That night Lord Gough’s tent w r as filled with com¬ 
manders of regiments, brigades, and divisions, met to hear or con¬ 
sider the plans they would soon be helping to carry out At 
seven the next morning, the memorable 13th January, our troops 
began their march upon the Sikh position, with the aim of turn¬ 
ing its left, and so cutting oif the enemy's w ay of retreat across 
the Jliilam. The cold morning mists melted away 111 the conquci- 
mg sunshine as the infantry stepped forward in parallel columns 
of brigades through a country more or less thickly btrrw n w'lth 
brushwood. Towards noon tho left centre column fell 111 with a 
strong Sikh outpost on a mound near the \illage of Chiliamvala. 
A few rounds from the horse-artillery, backed by the swift advance 
of the 24th Foot, sent the enemy flying without their tents. 
From this mound the British General could descry the whole of 
Slier Singh’s army draw T n out for battle tw r o or throe miles off; 
their right thrown forward into the jungle at Fathi-Shah-ke- 
Chauk, their centre massod about the village of Chilianwala, their 
loft hugging tho higher ground at Rasul, w r hereon stood their 
tents, now clearly visible beyond the belt of dark forest. 

After a brief halt the British columns again moved forward, 
but not far , Lord Gough had given up his plan of the night 

* Arnold.; Marshman ; Trotter. 

+ ** Feeling that I was perfectly comptteDt effectually to oveitlirow Slier Singh’s 
army,” are the words of his own despatch of January 16, 1849. 
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before—a plan which Sher Singh had already thwarted by bring¬ 
ing forward his own right. The Sikh line, in trnth, overlapped 
oars on both flanks. To turn either its right or its left would be 
a w T ork of time, and the day -was already waning. So about one 
o’clock the advancing troops were again halted, and tho camp- 
colourmen moved out to take up ground for that night’s encamp¬ 
ment. While our weary soldiers were waiting with piled arms 
the order to fall out, some shot from the oneiny’^advanced guns 
dropped among the skirmishers in front of the halted line. Pro¬ 
voked by tbis sudden challenge, Gough at once ordered liis heavy 
guns, commanded by Horsford, to the front of Chihanwala. 
Their fire was answered by one Sikh battery after another, until 
the wTiolc jungle seemed alive with the murderous dm For an 
hour or more the battle of the guns, both light and heavy, roared 
with unflagging fury ; our own gunners being guided in then* aim 
only by tho smoke and flashes from different parts of the jungle 
in their front * 

It was now nearly three o'clock of a winter afternoon Of tlnoe 
courses open to him, Gough chose that which best suited his fiery, 
fearless spirit, if not indeed tho only course which circumstances 
enjoined. To withdraw his troops out of range was more than 
he or almost any Knghsh leader could have brooked To one.imp 
where he stood might expose his troops to all the hazards of a night 
attack, on ground of wdncli very little was known. It remained 
only to continue the fight thus opened at so late au hour As soon 
as the enemy's fire seemed to slacken, Gougli ordered his infantry 
to advance with tlieir respective batteries, covered by ca\alry at 
either flank, against tlie left and centre of the Sikh line. Tho 
lelt, or Campbell's division, tbc firpt to receive the order, was the 
first engaged. Its tw T o brigades, under Jloggan and Pennycuiek, at 
once sprang forw ard w ith quick strides over the thorn-covercd 
ground on which no infantry could keep its regular two-deep line 
for many paces together. Campbell himself accompanied Hoggan's, 
or the loft brigade, w T hich, firing as it w~ent on and supported by a 
light field-battery, soon passed the left of Chilianwala, charged up 
to the batteries in front, drove the Sikhs back with heavy slaughter, 
and then, w’heeling to the right, speedily recovered the ground which 
the less fortunate soldiers of the right brigade had meanwhile won 


* There is some reason to believe that the Sikh guns opened fire against the 
orders of Sher Singh, who would have let Gough encamp in order to attack him 
daring the night. 
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and lost. Commanded by their own general to advance without 
firing,* the luckless 24th Foot had rushed on with unloaded muskets 
into the thickening jungle at a pace which soon left their native 
comrades of the 25th and 45th Sepoys m the rear. The light 
field-pieces which ought to have flanked their advance had been 
unaccountably taken elsewhither. After scrambling through a 
mile of jungle, Brookes’s young soldiers rushed pell-mell at the guns 
of a Sikh battery planted on the open beyond. The guns were 
taken and spiked, but the halt thus occasioned was to cost the 
victors dear. The scattered enemy soon took heart to renew tlio 
fight with so small a body of assailants. Standing there, still 
breathless and disordered, among the captured guns, their brigadier, 
colonel, and ono -major already fallen, their thinned and broken 
ranks raked afresh by a murderous shower of grape and bullets 
from the surrounding thickets, the brave but raw young soldiers of 
the 24th, after a brief struggle at close quarters, turned and ran m 
helpless confusion, which soon swept awray the two native regiments 
coming up to their aid. Out of all that strong brigade only a few 
companies of the 45th Sepoys rallied in time to share the last 
successes won by Hoggan’s heroes of the Gist Foot, the 36th and 
4Gtli Native Infantry. Of the broken remnants of the 24th 
Foot, those who escaped the match lock-tire and the sabres of 
pursuing horsemen found shelter within the w’alls of Cliilianwala 
Penny’s reserve brigade, ordered to fill up the gap thus left m the 
front line, missed its way 111 tlie jungle, and presently found ltsell 
in rear of Gilbert’s, or tlio right division of foot. Fortunately, 
lloggan’s brigade proved equal to the new demand upon its pluck 
and prow T ess ; and when evening gloomed upon the field, the enemy 
had been driven back from their twice-taken guns.t 

By this time tho 21th Foot, cut down to half its former strength, 
with two-thirds of its officers slain or wounded, had reformed its 
shattered ranks, and marched forward fo its old place in the front.'}: 
Meanwhile Sir Joseph Thackw’oll had not kept his cavalry un¬ 
employed. White’s brigade on the left of the line, supported by 
Brind’s three troops of horse-artillery, had been ordered to check 

* This statement is confirmed by Captain Lawrence-Archer, in his “Commen¬ 
taries on the Panjab Campaign ” As a subaltern doing duty with the 24th, he him¬ 
self beard General Campbell Fay, as he rode up, “There must be no firing; the 
bayonet must do the ■work.” And others heard the same ordei given. 

+ Thackwell ; Lawrencc-Archer ; Trotter ; Official Despatches. 

$ Lawrence-Archer. It was Captain Archer who first rallied his own company*' 
at the village. 
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the movements of a largo lrt>dy of horse and foot under Autar 
Singh against our left Erelong the 5th Bengal Cavalry, and 
Unett s squadron of the invincible 3rd Dragoons were launched 
upon the Sikh horse Galled by a bitter matchlock-fire, the 5th 
Cavalry, once famed for daring, wavered, turned, and fled with a 
speed w r hich no prayers or threats of their indignant officers could 
check. But Unett’s troopers rode on as if nothing had happenod, 
dashed like a torrent through tho opposing rankjs, and passed for 
some anxious minutes out of sight. Surrounded by foes and stormed 
upon by a Sikh battery, they turned about at. last, and once more 
cut their way through a cloud of angry Ghorcliarhas at tho cost, 
of nearly forty men killed or wounded. It was one of those 
brilliant, if bootless, feats which Englishmen are wont to re¬ 
member with a glow of pardonable pride. 

Before the enemy’s guns had done playing on the Britisli loft, 
White’s cavalry and Brind’s guns were ordered hy Lord Gough to 
reinforce his right Hero also there had beon hard lighing, checkered 
hy unforeseen disaster. The right attack of infantry, under Sir 
Walter Gilbert, was opened by his left or Mountain’s brigade. 
Advancing through heavy brushwood under a crashing lire, tho 
men of the 29th Foot showed their native comrades the w*i\ into 
tho Sikli intrenchmonts. Not without heavy loss did this brigade 
succeed in routing its opponents and storming tho batteries .11 its 
front. Broken by tho advance through so much jungle, scattered 
in its headlong rush among the guns, outflanked and isolated by 
the retreat of Pennycuick's brigade, the 56th Native Infantry w r as 
shivered into flying fragments by repeated onsets of tho Sikli 
cavalry. Tt^ leader mortally hurt, six officers killed, thiee hundred 
and sixteen men slam, wounded, or missing, the two colours lost or 
captured, the wrecks of this regiment afterwards turned up in rear 
of Godby’s brigade Little less fearful was the loss inflicted on 
the 30tli Sepoys, who got thrown into sad disorder while engaged in 
spiking the enemy’s guns. This regiment also lost one of its colours, 
bat managed ultimately to hold its ground beside the firm-paced 
warriors of the 29th Foot, two hundred of whom had bled or 
fallen by the w ay. 

Meanwhile the right brigade under Godby had been doing 
soldierly service against formidable odds. With the steadiness of 
veterans the 2nd Europeans sw^ept forward through the thorny 
3ungle, in well kept, if not always two-deep, line. On tlieir left 
marched the 31st and 70th Native Infantry. Under a murderous 
fire- these regiments pressed on towards a more open part of tho 
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jungle, where a long line of Sikh foot and guns seemed resolute to 
meet their charge In another moment the enemy, quailing before 
that firm array of levelled bayonets, fell back behind the bushes, 
still keeping up a scattered fire. Suddenly a fresh tire was opened 
on Godby's rear. Outflanked on both sides, w ith large bodies of 
horse and foot barring its retreat, the brigade had to fight its way 
out of the danger as it best could, with the help of Dawes’s ever- 
ready guns. The Sepoys formed square, but the 2nd Europeans, 
simply turning to the right about, marched down rear rank in front 
to grapple with their new assailants. A timely salvo from Dawes's 
guns cooled the courage of the Sikh horsemen, while a well-aimed 
■% obey from Colonel Steel’s men sa\ ed the guns at a critical moment, 
and scattered the wliite-clad Sikh foot m headlong flight hack to 
their own line The few who lagged behind, or still held their 
ground, were swept down in one triumphant charge, and once moio 
the brigade could move forward to its proper front Erelong 
Godby's soldiers had more than recovered their lost ground, had 
driven their opponents everywhere off the field, and taken every 
gun that crossed their path All this Avas accomplished after tliieo 
hours’ steady figlitmgat a cost comparatively small, the Europeans 
losing about seventy men out of six hundred. But for the steady 
front they showed throughout, and the timely movements of 
Dawes’s gunners, that loss would have been far heavier. 

But how had this bngade been caught as it were between two 
fires ? Unhappily the explanation was but too clear. Bed by an 
old colonel who could hardly mount his horse, the right brigade of 
cavalry, four regiments strong, got entangled in the brushw ood, 
and crowded leftwards in front of its owm guns, and even of Steel’s 
right companies. Just as the line halted to recover its trim, 
Brigadier Pope was badly wounded by a Sikli trooper, one of a 
large body hanging about the front. Amidst the confusion thus 
caused in his owm regiment, the 6th Bengal Cavalry, some of 
Huish’s horse-artillerymen shouted to the squadrons before them 
to wheel aside and give their guns room to play. At the same 
moment Pope seems to have ordered his cavalry to take ground to 
tlieir right. Of a sudden the W'hole line turned about, an order 
to that effect having been clearly heard by some men of the left 
centre regiment, the 14th Dragoons. Who gave the word “threes 
about ” has never been ascertained. As the line retired, its pace 
quickened into a gallop; the rivalry of the horses acting in con* 
cert with the growing panic of their riders, now closely followed 
by a few hundred derisive Ghorcharhas, drunk, it was said, with 
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bhang. Crowding together in their headlong flight, the Dragoons 
rode right through Christie’s and Huish’s batteries, parting the 
guns from their horses, disabling gunners, upsetting tumbrils, and 
carrying ruin and dismay far into our rear, even among the 
doolies of the wounded and the field-furniture of the medical 
staff. Four guns were abandoned to the foe ; the gallant Major 
Christie was cut down with many of his own and Huish’s men ; 
and but for the bushes that gave passing shelter lfiany more would 
have shared the same fate. Young Cureton, son of him who fell 
at Ramnagar, was borne away by his unmanageable horse to death 
in the hostile ranks. Major Ekins, deputy adjutant-general, per¬ 
ished in a fruitless effort to raHy the runaways. Not till Dane’s 
gunners had poured some rounds of grape into the pursuers, while 
a wing of the 9th Lancers, getting clear of the flying mass, once 
more turned their faces to the battle, were the bold Ghorcharhas 
daunted into a leisurely retreat. Shortly afterwards the Lancers 
and a -v\ing of iho 6th Cavalry did good service in aiding Lane’s 
troop of horse-artillery to drive back a large body of horse and 
foot wbich threatened the extreme right of their line. Later yet, 
Brind’s horse-artillery galloped up from the extreme left to crown 
the discomfiture of the Sikhs on the opposite flank * 

It was already sunset when Lord Gough rode down the halted 
line of his weary, war-broken, yet still victorious troops. The 
Sikhs had at length been fairly beaten. Their left was know n 
to be in full retreat upon the Jhilam. Some forty of their guns 
had fallen into the victors’ hands. Pursuit in the dark was 
useless over such ground, even if our men had been less tired 
and famished than they were. It only remained to hold the 
ground they had won, a mile beyond the village of Chilian wain. 
In spite of General Campbell’s counsel, his brave old Chief would 
not hear at first of falling back ever so little for the sake of get¬ 
ting water and protecting his rear. “ What! leave my wounded 
to be cut up ? Never ! ” was the reply that rushed at once to his 
lips. His own opinion was strongly seconded by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who had joined his camp in time to carry orders for 
him during the fight. But Campbell’s arguments prevailed at 
last over the bolder and more generous counsels, and the troops 
crawled back in the deepening darkness to the neighbourhood 
of Chilianwdla.t 

It was pitch dark before Gilbert’s division had taken its place in 
* Thackwell; Hand ford ; Lawrence-Archer; Trotter, 
t Thackwell ; Bandford; Trotter. 
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the new line. That night few regiments had anght to allay 
their hunger or to shelter them from the chilling rain which ere¬ 
long began falling fast and steadily. It was some honrs before 
many of the wounded in the field-hospital conld get a drop of 
water, while the surgeons and their helpers w“ere all too few for 
the work required of them. But lying about the deserted battle¬ 
field wore other wounded whose sufferings no surgeon was ever to 
relieve Parties of Sikh soldiers and their camp-followers stole 
down in the darkness, carried off most of the captured guns, and 
murdered every man they found alive. Only a few who had 
strength enough to crawl under the hushes escaped the cruel 
search. Had Gough left hut a regiment or tw T o of his irregular 
horse to guard the ground so hardly won, this tw'ofold mishap 
had never been recorded, for the beaten enemy had already begun 
to seek safety beyond the .Ihilam. Deprived of tw'O-thirds of 
their guns, the whole Sikh army would either have had to flee at 
once across the river, or have else been driven with heavy slaugh¬ 
ter from the heights of Rasul.* 

After a night of hardship, anxiety, and confusion, returning 
daylight found our troops draw r n up again m fighting order, ready, 
m spite of thinned numbers, long fasting, and the steady ram, to 
follow np their hard-won successes of the day before. But 
White’s cavalry had by this time discovered the unfortunate issues 
of the past night, and Gough could see for himself the long lines 
of Sikh tent.-. still crowning their old ridge, some three or four 
miles in his o\\ n front. So, instead of advancing,a camp w”is formed; 
tents Avere pitched as they came up ; and most of the tired soldiers 
slept soundly through so\ eral hours of a wet, stormy, altogether 
dismal day. Others were employed in searching for the w'ounded, 
in bringing in and burying the dead. The brave chaplain, Mr. 
Whiting, who on the lftth had tried to rally some of the retreat¬ 
ing troopers, found heavy work npon his hands during the two or 
three cheerless days that followed after the battle. In one tent 
alone thirteen officers of the 24th Foot lay dead. These were buried 
together in one grave. To another were consigned the rest of the 
English officers, except Major Christie, who w T as buried in the 
same grave with his own men, in compliance with the prayer of 
their surviving comrades. In the largest trench of all lay the 
remains of about two hundred British soldiers. The victory, such 
as it was, had indeed been bought at a cruel price. In about three 
hours’ time thirty-nine officers, English and Native, fifty-three 
* Thackwcll; S&ndford ; Trotter. 
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sergeants or havildars, five hundred and eleven privates, had 
fallen dead; a hundred men and four sergeants -were missing, very 
few of whom returned alive; while the list of wounded came up 
to ninety-four officers, one warrant officer, ninety sergeants or 
havildars, fourteen hundred and sixty-six rank and file. Be¬ 
sides a loss unequalled even in the battles on the Satlaj, four 
guns and several colours remained in the enemy’s hands. Out of 
all the guns our troops had taken, twelve only had been brought 
into camp; the rest being fated to do further mischief on a field 
fraught with far more credit to our arms. 

That Sher Singh was defeated there can bo no reasonable doubt. 
In spite of all miscarriages, our troops had driven him with heavy 
slaughter from the field of his own choosing. Thanks, in part to 
the opening fire of Horsford’s eighteen-pounders, partly also to 
the bold and skilful handling of all the lighter batteries, the Sikh 
loss must ha\e more than doubled ours. Nowhere else, save per¬ 
haps at Sobraon, had Gough himself seen “ so many of an onemy’s 
slam upon the same space.” Two hours more of daylight, and 
the rout of Sobraon would have been renewed upon the old battlo 
ground of Porns and Alexander. As it happened, however, tho 
victory remained so incomplete that Sher Singh hardly bettcrod 
lus opponent’s teaching on a former occasion, when from tho 
heights of Rasul he fired that evening a royal saluto m honour of 
lus own success. To his soldiers a fight, which ended in an 
orderly retreat before a crippled foe, to the lines they had left that 
morning might well seem a victory, when that foe was their old 
antagonist of the Satlaj campaign. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CONQUEST OF THE PAN JAB. 

When the three days* rain, brought on by the cannonade of the 
13th of January, had done falling on the gloom-stricken camp. 
Lord Gough employed his soldiers m throwing up entrenchments 
and clearing aw ay the jungle in their front. A few days after the 
battle, Cliatar Singh followed the bulk of his own troops into his 
son’s camp About the same time Ilahi Baksh, the Sikh com¬ 
mandant of artillery, brought himself and much useful information 
over to the British side. Lord Gough, whose first thought had 
been to fall back on Dingi, as nearer his true base, now resolved 
to await at Chilianwala the reinforcements that would soon be 
coming from Labor, Ramnagar, and Multan Meanwhile the two 
armies lay looking at each other, strengthening their lines by the 
free use of spade and pickaxe, and exchanging rough compliments 
with each other’s outposts. Sher Smgli also renewed the over¬ 
tures which, tw'O days after the action of Ramnagar, ho had made 
in vain. Now, ns before, Lord Halhousie declined to treat with 
“ rebels ” on belligerent terms. Cliatar Singh’s prisoners, George 
Lawrence, Herbert and Howie, who had been sent on parole into 
Gough’s camp, were bidden to tell the Sikh leaders that nothing 
short of absolute surrender would satisfy the Governor-General. 
If any harm befell their English captives, on their heads it should 
lie. 

On the 2 Gth of January a grand salute from the heavy guns 
announced to our expectant soldiers the welcome tidings of the 
fall of Multan. As soon as this event became known to Sher 
Singh, he began a series of movements towards his left, which 
Gough met by throwing up a redoubt armed with field-pieces 
beyond the right of his line. 

That the incomplete and blood-stained victory of Chilianwala 
should call forth a cry of grief, resentment, e^en of panic-fear 
from many parts of India, will surprise no reader of these pages. 
Our countrymen in India are naturally prone to oscillate between 
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the extremes of wild alarm and wild exultation. In many an 
Anglo-Indian journal Gough was plentifully abused for an excess 
of rashness which had imperilled our Indian Empire, and involved 
a terrible, a causeless waste of precious lives. At his door was 
laid every blunder of that eventful day. Every story which ill- 
will, idleness, or misunderstanding had started to his disparage¬ 
ment, was caught up, repeated, passed on with new embellishments, 
by a host of careless or unfriendly critics. In England the panic 
was even greater, the unfair comments yet more unfair. On all 
sides rose the cry of an empire at stake. From the old Duke of 
Wellington down to the pettiest scribbler, rose one fierce do ma nd 
for the displacement of Lord G/mgh by Sir Charles Napier. The 
grey-liaired hero of a dozen victories, whoso term of command 
had lately been extended to another year, was to be forthwith sot 
aside, because his last battle, begun too late in the day, had been 
marked by unwonted bloodshed, unrelieved by the glory of a 
striking succors It w’as gravely reported that a shot which fell 
too near him had brought on the fight w r hich his cooler judgement 
would have deferred. They who said *eo forgot that, being so 
near the enemy, he could not w T ell draw back from the position ho 
had too incautiously taken up. They forgot, or failed to see, that 
for the worst disasters of that bloody field some of his captains 
were alone to blame ; that Gougli could hardly be held answ erable 
for the advance of infantry with unloaded muskets,* or fur the 
sudden retreat of four good cavalry regiments beforo a few 
hundred Ghorcharlias, half-dazed with their favourite drug. 

Much was said about the folly of throwing good troops into so 
dense a jungle, as if Lord Gough had brought the enemy to bay on 
ground of his own selecting, or as if fighting in a jungle must 
needs prove more favourable to the defence alone. Undoubtedly 
the field was better suited to irregular horsemen than to regular 
dragoons. But the noble 3rd Dragoons made no more account of 
wooded than of open country; nor was it Gough’s fault if some 
of his native cavalry feared to try their sabres against the sharp 
cutting Sikh talwar, or if Pope’s brigade under aw kward handling 
threw the right of his line into utter confusion, and brought 
Gilbert’s division into serious danger. In the field of war 

* Two days after the battle, the present writer met two or three men of the Glt»t 
Queen’s, who declared that they also had been ordered to advance without finoi; 
“ Bat we didn’t min d the order,” they said ; “we kept up a steady file fire and so 
carried everything before us ” By firing steadily and keeping a firm front the 2nd 
Europeans saved themselves from terrible losses. 
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the best laid plans of the most cunning strategist may bo 
baffled by the tactical blunders of those who carry them into 
effect. Lord Gough was neither a bad strategist nor, in spite of 
his Irish blood, a mere hot-hoaded leader of a charge in line. It 
was impossible for any one commander to overlook the movements 
of all his troops on a field where one regiment knew nothing of 
what was happening on its own flank. That Gough’s ignorance of 
the enemy’s true whereabouts drow him too far in front of Dingi 
on the 13th, and thus compelled him to accept the enemy’s 
challenge at a late hour of a day too soon, w as indeed a misfor¬ 
tune for which his own rashness must share the blame with the 
inefficiency of his scouting department. Nor can he be acquitted 
of a serious oversight 111 leaving the battlefield unguarded during 
the night by at least a few squadrons of irregular horse. Hut his 
own feeling of thorough competence to heat Slier Singh was justi¬ 
fied not only by flic brilliant deeds of some of his batteries and 
brigades, but still more by the after admissions of the Sikhs them¬ 
selves, touching the heaviness of their losses, and by the actual 
retreat that night of Slier Singh with half his army across tlio 
Jlnlam. 

In the Chief's camp, however, the unfriendly critics were not 
many. After the first few days of gloom and wet weather the 
spirits of his troops regained their former buoyancy. If they 
sometimes grumbled at the forced inaction, at the need for 
intrenching themselves against- a beaten foe, the} often talked 
good humouredly about the past, or turned with cheery confidence 
to tlio future. With unshaken pride in their old leadei, who, if 
he sometimes u put his foot m it,” was pretty sure to get it out 
again, they counted on taking speedy and full revenge for the 
mishaps and the “ butcher’s bill '* of Clnlianwala. Nor was their 
trust to prove misplaced now. Hardly had the first news of tlio 
battle on the 13tli of January begun to set all England aghast, 
when Lord Gough won the decisive, the well-mgh bloodless 
victory of Gujarat. On tho 11th of February the Sikh army 
drow out in front of its own lines, as if challenging the English 
to another fight. Next morning the Sikh tents had vanished 
from tho heights of Rasul. A scouting party under General 
Gilbert soon brought back w’ord that the Sikh mtrenchments had 
been abandoned. Sher Singh, in fact, had stolen a march npon 
his opponents. On the night of the 11th his main body had 
quietly moved off, bag and baggage, towards the Puran Pass, com¬ 
manding the road from Ramnagar to the town of Jhilam. On 
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the 13th. the whole Sikh army again marched unmolested, undis¬ 
covered, round our right flank and roar towards the CMiimlb 
at Wazirabad. With a sudden boldness that nearly gained its 
end, Sher Singh sought to throw himself across that river and 
even ro swoop down upon Labor while the English wore jet 
wondering which way lie had gono 

Want of provisions, iho difficulty of getting away from Rasul 
in tlio event of its being turned by the enemy, the hope of inter¬ 
cepting the Multan columns m detail, the chance of overpowering 
the weak garrison of Labor, were all likely reasons for abandon¬ 
ing a post whose great strength might ha\e made its capture a 
tough business even for the gravest tioops. Some persons c\ en 
predicted that, if Sher Singh once got across the China!), ho 
would attempt by forced marches to reach Delhi , the sack thereof 
being held out to Ins troops as a rich reward for all perils 
encountered by the way 

O 11 the 14tli of February Cough learned for certain that Sher 
Singh had halted his army about Gujarat, a fair-sized town near 
tlio right hank of ilie Chin.ih, a little above the fords of 
Wazirabad. The Sikhs weru encamped on ground memorable 111 
their eyes for battles won by the Kbalsa in former days. Thoir 
attempt to cross tlio river w’as happily forestalled by the recent 
rains and by the timely despatch of a small brigade from lifim- 
nagar, w’here General Wliisli with a .Bengal division was already 
encamped on his w*ay to reinforce Lord Gough. At Labor itself 
the new” commandant, Brigadier Godby, was taking all soldierly 
precautions against possible attack ; while Markham’s brigade 
kept w'atcli over the fords around Riimnagar 

Meanwhile, in Gough’s camp all hearts w r ere beating strongly 
with exultant hopes. His soldiers felt, as Cromwell did on a like 
occasion, that the Lord had delivered the enemy into their hands. 
A difficulty about baggage camels baulked Gough’s attempt to 
leave Chilianwala on the 14th. Next morning, however, the army 
made a long hot march back to their old camping-ground at 
Lasuri, which commanded the roads to Rdmnagar and Wazirabad. 
Two short marches in the next two days brought them to Kiinja, 
about six miles from Gujarat. Here they were joined by two of 
Hervey’s regiments from Multan. Another march of four miles 
or so was followed on the 19th by a day’s halt, during w r hich 
Brigadier Dundas came into camp with two fine English regiments, 
hurried on at the last by a peremptory command from Lord- 
Gough. On the 20th the whole cf General Whish’s division, 
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including Markham’s brigade, fell into line with the main army 
about Shiidiwal, three miles from the camp of Sher Singh, which 
lay crescentwise m front of Gujarat ; its right flank and front 
covered by a deep but dry nnJlah , the Dwara, which wound down 
towards Shadiwiil , its left by a deep but narrow stream flowing 
into the Clnnab, along our right, from the eastern side of the 
town.* 

It w r as a cool bright morning, the larks Binging blithely in mid¬ 
air, “\\heu the British line, about twenty-three thousand strong, 
with ninety guns, of which eighteen w r ero heavy, marched forward 
in columns of brigade at deploying distance over a fair expanse 
of level country green with young com. The winding Dwara 
cut the ad\ancing host in two; Gough lnmself leading his right 
w'ing against the enemy’s centre, so as to enable his own left under 
Thackwell to cross the mtlhih as it bent along Thackwell’s front, 
and double the Sikh right back upon the part which he himself 
aimed at breaking. Along the right of the 7ialla.li marched the 
heavy batteries of Day and liorsford, drawn half by elephants, 
half by bullocks. Next on the right strode Gilbert’s infantry of 
the left, or Mountain’s, and the right, now' Penny’s brigade, flanked 
by Dawes’s battery and Fordyce’s ninc-pounder troop Further to 
tlio right came the first or Ilervey’s brigade of General Whisli’s 
division; the second under Markham being held back a few 
liundrod yards in the r.glit rear. With these brigades mewed 
Anderson’s and Mackenzie’s six-pounder troops. The cavalry 
brigades of Hearsey and Lockwood, aided by Warner’s troop of 
horse-artillery, guarded the extreme right; Dane’s and Kinleside’s 
batteries under Colonel Bnnd bringing up the rear. Left of the 
Dwara marched Campbell’s brigades of foot, under McLeod and 
Carnegie, flanked by Ludlow’s and Robertson’s nine-pounders. 
On their left moved the four regiments of Brigadier Dundas, with 
the six-pounder troops of Blood and Turnbull; their left flank 
covered by White’s cavalry brigade and the horse-artillery of 
Duncan and Huish. A few regiments of horse and foot, with the 
Bombay light field-batteries, guarded the baggage in the rear. 

After marching about two miles “ with the precision ”—says 
Gough—“ of a parade movement,” the infantry halted to form 
line, the skirmishers and light batteries went to the front, and the 
eighteen-pounders prepared to return the fire now opened from 

* Thackwell; Sandford ; Trotter; Official Despatches. Gough's right rested on 
the Chintfb. 
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batteries a thousand yards off. Lord Gough had for once resolved 
to give his powerful artillery fair play. While his infantry lay 
down m ordered line, the British batteries, light and heavy, moved 
forward to their posts in front, taking fresh ground from time to 
time, as eircumstances led them on. For two hours and a half 
the roar of battling guns rent the smoke-laden air. Manfully, 
w ith amazing steadiness, did the Sikh gunners fight their sixty 
pieces of cannon, in truth of aim nearly equalling, m quickness 
of tiro surpassing, the renowned artillerymen of Bengal and 
Bomba}'.* But the advantage in numbers and weight of meta! 
lay w ith Lord Gough, and that advantage he would not be tempted 
to throw away with many hours of daylight to befriend him. As 
the long British line crept forward, the fire on both sides still 
raged with unflagging fury. Again the infantry lay down to 
avoid the deadly hail of grape and round shot which fell thick 
among the batteries engaged in front. Fordyce’s troop, pushed 
some w'ay before the rest, had to fall back twice for fresh horses, 
ammunition, and even men. Anderson’s gunners were roughly 
handled, and their brave commander lost his life. On the left 
centre Robertson’s and Tuidlow’s batteries poured in a cruelly 
raking fire oil bodies of Sikh foot sheltering beneath the banks of 
the Dwara. A like manoeuvre was accomplished by Lano and 
Kinleside against some batteries on the Sikh left. Meanwhile our 
heavy guns kept moving forward from point to point with an 
e.tse and quickness wonderful to behold. Every shat from those 
ctghteen-pounders seemed to tell. Every minute the inevitable 
end drew nearer as men and horses fell fast in bloody heaps amid: 
shattered tumbrils and disabled guns. 

Still the Sikhs fought on w ith the hardihood of men more used 
to conquer than to yield. If the guns they loved w'ere fast failing 
them, the flower of their 50,000 troops, the old Kh&lsa infantry, 
and the well-trained Bannn regiments, remained comparatively 
unbroken. Clouds of Sikh horse on either flank still forced their 
opponents to keep good w'&tch against their efforts to pass round 
our line. Time after time their manoeuvres on Gough’s right 
were spoiled by the fire of Warner’s guns and the quick counter¬ 
movements of Hearsey’s and Lockwood’s horse. Once a stray 
party of Ghorcharhas, getting round the British rear, made a bold 
and desperate dash at the place where Gough himself was posted 

* The Sikh gunners fired about three shots to our two, stopping the rents with 
sandbags instead of thumbs. Their round shot of hammered iron were heavier and 
travelled farther than our east-iron balls of the same nominal calibre. 
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bcsido somo of the heavy guns. But a timely chargo by his 
escort, under Lieutenant Stannus, ended almost in the annihila¬ 
tion of that daring band. O 11 tho British left Duncan’s and 
Huish’s gunners kept up a spirited fire on the Sikh and Afghan 
cavalry swarming in their front. Some 1,800 Afghan horse, led 
by Akram Khan, a son of Dost Mohammad, persisted m trying to 
turn Thackwell's flank. But a brilliant charge of Malcolm’s 
Sind horse, supported by the Oth Lancers, scattered the assailants 
with heavy loss, and a general advance of the cavalry and guns 
on that side completed tho overthrow of the Sihli right. 

During the height of the cannonade the British infantry, skir¬ 
mishers excepted, had not fired a shot. But at length, from a 
good-sized villages called Kill rah, 2<K> yards 111 front of Penny's 
brigade, a liea\ y matchlock-fire was opened on a party of foot 
ordered up to take possession of what had seemed an empty post 
It proved in fact the key of tho Sikli position. Flanked in rear 
by Sikh batteries, this village w as guarded by a deep pool in 
front, while two regiments of picked troops stood within its loop- 
holed walls. Against this new obstacle the 2nd Europeans, sup¬ 
ported by the 31st and 7<>th Sepoys, moved forward as steadily as 
on parade. A shattering fire from tho village and the battery be¬ 
yond laid many a brave man low'. But nothing could stay tho 
onset of Steel’s resolute warriors In a few r minutes the left 
wing had cleared the villago of all living defenders, who lell by 
scores in every corner, or were shot down in mid-flight by the 
companies waiting for them outside. No quarter wns asked or 
giveh, for the victors thought only of their w r ounded comrades 
massacred on the held of Clnlianw ala Meanwhile, the right wung 
of this regiment had lain down in halted line to avoid the storms 
of grapesliot poured in from a battery 200 yards off. For some 
anxious minutes the 2nd Europeans felt the full fury of a fire 
which Fordyce’s gunners, once more withdrawn in quest of ammu¬ 
nition, could not return. Erelong, however, the missing troop 
gallopod up to their rescue. After a few w’ell-delivered rounds 
from their guns, the enemy’s fire slackened and then ceased. By 
that time the 31st and 70th Sepoys had inarched up to their 
appointed places, and presently the long line of Sikh horse and 
foot in their front wavered and broke into retreating masses as 
tho whole British army swept onwards over a breadth of five 
miles to finish that morning’s w ork. 

Littlo less brilliant had been the advance of Hervey’s brigade 
against the smaller village of Chota Kalrah ; the 10th Foot add- 
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ing one more successful charge to the foats elsewhere achieved 
•under the able leading of Colonel Franks. After that, little more 
was left for the infantry to do. The great Sikh army, at least 
50,000 strong,* was turned in evor-quickemng flight from the 
field of its own choosing, the last it was over fated to dispute 
with an English foe. Huge was the litter of guns, tumbrils, 
ammunition, stores, cattle, camp-furniture, witb Sikhs dead or 
wounded, that strewed the way of the pursuers for several miles. 
When the infantry halted beyond Gujarat, the cavalry and horso- 
nrtillcry carried on the chase from either flank ; following up their 
prey with murderous keenness, sweeping the masses down with 
grape, scattering them "with frequent charges, and bearing off then* 
few- remaining puns. When the horse-artillery gavo in, tho 
cavalry kept up the chase alone, nevor drawing rein for fourteen 
miles, and sabring or shooting down horse and foot at every turn. 
Nothing hut an express command from Gough prevented Thack- 
w'ell from passing the night on the ground where he had halted in 
the hope of renewing the chase on the morrow.t 

Before sunset of February 21, fifty-six-guns, with a groat many 
tumbrils, standards, piles of ammunition, and the whole standing 
camp by the Bara-Dari, a park on the left of Gujarat, had fallen 
into the viclors’ hands. Within tho tow'll itself some hundreds of 
Sikhs were taken prisoners Of the whole Sikh loss m men no 
reckoning was ever taken, but the dead alone must have amounted 
to several thousands. Many hundreds of the bravo Sikh gunners 
loll beside their guns. More than 200 bodies woro afterwards 
found in the village of Kalrali alone. So dreadful had been tile 
British fire that every hall, said the Sikhs themselves, had found 
a Singli. On our own side this crowning victory had cost no 
more than 9<> slam and 711 wounded. Among the dead were only 
(> officers and as ijiany sergeants, while 3S officers and 40 sergeants 
or havildars w r ere more or less hurt One division of infantry, 
that of Campbell, never fired a shot. More than half the entire 
loss fell to the share of Penny’s brigade and Fordyce’s troop of 
horse-artillery, while the returns for Hcrvey’s brigade, including 
tho troops of Anderson and Mackenzie, showed a total of 200 + 
Such was tho issue of a fight which, according to Sikh predic¬ 
tions, wus to have ended far otherwise, A few days before the 
battle Sher Singh had taken Major George Lawrence up to the 

* Lord Gough’s estimate was 60,000, hut that was probably above the mark. 

+ Thackwell ; Sandford ; Trotter ; Official Despatches. 

t Out of a total strength of about 550 the 2nd Europeans lost 152. 
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roof of a house in Gujarat. Pointingto the splendid army drawn 
out on the plain beyond, he asked his prisoner what chance our 
troops could hope for against the onset of so superb a force. “ Two 
hundred thousand such as these,” was the ready answer, “ w r ill 
avail you nothing m the day of battle against our troops ” On 
another occasion the Sikh leader expressed his surprise that the 
enemy did not make more use of their splendid artillery, instead 
of trusting so much to their infantry, of whom his soldiers had 
far less fear.* Now, however, Slier Singh had played his last 
stake and lost everything save honour. The very thing which he 
had most dreaded, Gougli had done at last Had Thackwell's 
cavalry been free to bivouac where they halted, their advance on 
the morrow might have forestalled the blow delivered some 
days later by Sir Walter Gilbert. As things w'ero, however, the 
hunt w'as followed up with a success that atoned for all mistakes. 
Early on the 22nd, while Campbell’s infantry and Bradford’s 
horse prepared to scour the country towards Bimbar in the north, 
and towards the hills on the w T est of Gujarat, Gilbert himself 
marched off with a picked force of all arms, about 8,000 strong, 
along the road that led to the Jhilam through the Puran Pass In 
three days his sturdy soldiers had made their w T av by double 
marches, in bad w'eatlier, over much rough ground, to the banks of 
the sw r ift-flo\\ing Jhilam, the “storied Ilydaspes ” of Iloratian 
Bong.'f Across the river, at Naurangabad, they could see the 
wrecks of Sher Singh’s army, with nine or ten guns, ready, as it 
seemed, to dispute their passage. But the sight of his pursuers 
and the approach of Steinbach’s Kashmiris towards his flank, 
hastened the Sikh leader's retreat from his strong position on the 
banks of a broad, deep, many-branching stream. By February 27 
the “ Flying General,’’ renow r ned of yore for many ieats of horse¬ 
manship, had led his cavalry towards Rhotas in hot chase of a 
nimble foe. His infantry followed as well as they could 

On the 2nd of March Penny’s brigade had passed out of the 
hills where frowned the stately, picturesque fortress of Rhotas. 
From this time parties of Sikhs began coming in almost daily, 
w hile their leaders sought to ascertain the exact meaning of Lord 
Halhousie's demands for an unconditional surrender.^ On again 
through the long winding gorges of the Bakriaia Pass hurried the 
“ Flying General ” w r ith his mounted troops, closely followed by 
Penny’s brigade. On the 8th Sher Singh, most of whose prisoners 
* G. Lawrence. + “Qocb loca f&baloeus Lam bit Hydaspes.” 

X Sir G. Lawrence. 
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had been given up two days before, came himself into Gilbert's 
camp to treat for his own surrender. Two days later, many 
hundreds of Kanh Singh's followers laid down their arms before the 
troops encamped by the old Buddhist tope of Maniky&la. Many an 
English heart ached in sympathy with the grief of many a long- 
bearded Khalsa warrior, as each in turn stood wistful, wavering, 
before the pile of swords, matchlocks, shields, spears and camel - 
guns, on which his own arms would next be thrown. Having 
parted at length with his dearest treasures, such an one would turn 
slowly away, unmindful of the proffered rupee to which he was 
entitled; and muttering with tearful eyes, “ My work is done 
now,” -wander off to his own home * 

At Hurmak, on -the 11th and two following days, thousands of 
Sikhs came trooping in to lay down their arms and give up their can¬ 
non. Among the latter were three of the guns lost by our men at 
Chilianwala; the fourth having been recovered on the 21st of Feb¬ 
ruary. Great was the joy of the English gunners at this event. 
Hero also many of the Sikh Sardars made their submission, while 
Sher Singh went away to win the rest over to a like frame of 
mind in their camp on the uplands of Rawal-Pmdi. Thither on 
the 14th marched General Gilbert. The sight of his troops de¬ 
termined the still reluctant chiefs. It had been a critical moment 
when Sher and Chatar Singh, w ith Major Lawrence between them, 
walked for the last time along the ranks of an army Htill number¬ 
ing twelve thousand men, who, chafing under their reverses, waxed 
loud in abuse of the leaders -who, they declared, had sold them 
to the Farangi. Resistance to their fate, however, seemed hope¬ 
less, now that their chiefs had become of one mind. In the presence 
of Gilbert’s chief officers the Sikh Sarddrs yielded up their 
swords, their followers moodily laying or flinging down their arms 
at the place appointed. The great Sikli army was now no more. 
Gilbert's steady pursuit had gathered up the harvest left un¬ 
reaped by the victors of Gujarat. Forty-one guns, a great many 
camel-pieces, and more than sixteen thousand stand of arms pro¬ 
claimed the fulness of a triumph which, next to Gilbert and his 
tireless soldiers, was owing partly to Colonel Steinbach's tardy 
support, and still more to the boldness with which Major James 

• “M£r£ trim hogajd.” The touching word* spoken by Othello (Act III. 
Seene 8), “ O now for ever farewell the tranquil mind ”—down to ** Othello's occupa¬ 
tion’s gone ”—afford a perfect parallel to the feelings and the very words of these 
poor fellows, noble even in defeat. 
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Abbott held bis Musalman levies together in the hills behind 
Sher Singh.* 

Gilbert’s work was not quite over yet. In his General Order 
of the 1st of March Lord Dalhousie had avowed his purpose of 
carrying on the war 46 to the entire defeat and dispersion of all 
who are in arms against us, whether Sikhs or Afghans.” Start¬ 
ing on the 15th from Ruwal-Pmdi, Sir Walter hurried on after 
the flying Afghans with a speed that brought him in two days to 
Atak on the Indus, just in time to behold the enemy employed in 
burning tho bridge of boats. A few rounds from Fordyco’s guns 
prevented tho Afghans from finishing their work. A few hours 
later came up the Bengal infantry, after a forced march of fifty-six 
miles in thirty-four hours, halts included. Halting next day to 
repair tho bridge," Gilbert on the lt>th led his worn horses and 
footsore men through the windings of the Ghidar-Galli in quest of 
the prey which escaped him only by headlong flight into the stony 
wilds of the Khaibar. Knocking fi\e marches into three, Ins 
Bengal troops reached Peshawar on the 21st, halting in sight of 
the yet smoking rums of the British Residency and the Sikh can¬ 
tonments outside the city. But for tho necessary delay in crossing 
llie rock-bound Indus, the piey so closely hunted might have been 
caught at last. If the Afndis of the hills had only let themselves 
he bribed into closing tho Khaibar, as the men of Peshawar had 
closed their gates againBt the flying Afghans, very few of Akram 
Kluin’s band would have returned to Kabul. As it was, some 
thousands of Dost Mohammad’s best troops had fled like frightened 
deer back into their own hills, after a hunt of tw’enty-sevon da;y s 
through a wild and difficult country, f urrowed by ravines and rivers, 
or blocked by rugged mountain ranges through w T hich tho hunters 
sometimes had to hew out their slow w r ay. And as if to enhance 
tho value of this brilliant lesson in the art of hunting dow n a beaten 
foe, Gilbert’s troops had been exposed to few other hardships than 
the making of forced marches over rough ground, m stormy 
weather or beneath a broiling sun. Their food, their tents, their 
baggage, the proverbial stumbling-blocks of Eastern warfare, very 
seldom lagged far behind; no matter how' long the march or how 
rough the road. 

The last armed foe thus driven from the field, Lord Dalhousie 
lost not a moment in setting men’s minds at rest concerning the 
future of the Panjab. On the 30th of March he issued from his 
camp at Firozpur the proclamation which announced to all India 
* Sandford ; Sir G. Lawrence ,* Trotter. 
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the final overthrow of Sikh rule throughout the land of the Five 
Rivers. In breach of Lord Hardmge’s merciful treaty, the Sikh 
people and most of their chiefs had crowned all their lighter 
offences by murdering or imprisoning British officers, rising against 
the rule of their own accepting, and waging “ a fierce and bloody 
war for the proclaimed purpose of destroying the British and their 
power.” As bound to provide for its own safety and to guard the 
interests of its own subjects, the Government of Inj^ia was now re¬ 
solved “ on the entire subjection of a people whom their own govern¬ 
ment has long been unable to control, and whom no punishment can 
deter from violence, no acts of friendship conciliate to peace.’* The 
dethroned Maharaja would be treated with all respect and honour ; 
the better behaved chiefs would retain their rank and property, 
'while the lands and property of all who had risen against us would 
be confiscated to the 8tate Every man of whatever creed would ho 
allowed the free exercise of lus religion, checked only by a just 
regard for the 1 lghts of his neighbours. Every strong place not held 
by British troops would be utterly dismantled. Lastly, the people 
were warned to submit themselves to a government mild enough 
iowards the aa ell-behaved, but very stern at need to the disaffected. 

Such was the bui then of a manifesto w Inch left our own country¬ 
men little room for ca\'ilhng at the justice of a measure whoso ex¬ 
pediency was to be proved beyond question by after events. In 
one of those clear, exhaustive minutes for which Dalhousie was to 
L'am a special renown, the Avliole case of the late war and his 
1 casons for annexing the PanjYib were set forth for the information 
of the Secret Committee at the India House. A stronger defence* 
of the annexation, as viewed from the standpoint of a statesman 
rather than a moralist, it w r ould be hard to conceive. The 
Governor-General did but re-echo the general voice of his country¬ 
men, and perhaps of the civilized world, when he spoke of Sikh 
turbulence as leaving him no choice between a thorough conquest 
and perpetual war. After crushing a foe who had “ twice already 
rudely Bhaken our power in India,” the natives of India would at once 
suspect us of having been worsted in the struggle if we agreed to 
any compromise, if we shrank from a full assertion of our un¬ 
doubted right to deprive that foe of all power to annoy us in tho 
future. The least show of weakness before our Indian subjects 
. and allies would embolden them, unfriendly at heart as they 
mostly are, to plot against onr rule ; some day perhaps to fight ns 
“ on other fields than those of the Panjab.’* Events had proved the 
ntter futility of onr attempts to establish a strong friendly power 
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between the Afghans and the British frontier, while the conjunc¬ 
tion of Sikh and Afghan arms had been “ a direct appeal to Mo- 
hammadan India.” For the safety of our Indian Empire it had 
now become absolutely needful to extend our frontier to the 
Sulaiman Hills. 

As for the little Maharaja, neither justice nor precedent could 
exempt him from his share of the penalty incurred by the sins of 
his unruly people. No feeling of “ misplaced and mistimed com¬ 
passion for the fate of a child ” might turn the Governor-General 
aside from fulfilling a duty owed to the millions under his charge. 
The Sikhs themselves were few m number as compared with the 
peaceful population of the Pan jab. However restless at the first, 
they would soon bo tamed into due submission under a process 
similar to that which had wrought so happy a change among the 
Rohillas in Rohilkhand. As to the financial side of the question, 
Dalhousie was sure that in due time the Pan 3 ab would prove “ not 
only a secure, but also a profitable possession.” Its revenues, 
already large, would be increased by the forfeiture of so many 
jaiyirs , by the union of Multan -with the other provinces, and by 
turning to good account the water-power of its many rivers, the 
general fruitfulness of its light loamy soil.* 

Meanwhile at Labor the doom thus pronounced against the 
dynasty of Ranjit Singh had been duly carried into effect by means 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, once more Resident, and of Mr Henry Elliot, 
the Governor-General’s Foreign Secretary. At a conference held 
by the latter on the 28th of March, Tej Singh and Dinanath, tlio 
leading members of the Lahor Council, discussed the terms which 
sot up the East India Company in the room of Dhulip Singh. 
Yielding with a show of natural reluctance to their fate, they 
affixed their seals to the unwelcome document The reading of 
the proclamation took place the next day. On Ins throne in the 
audience hall sat for the last time the boy-king, then in his twelfth 
year. Englishmen and natives lined the walls on either side. 
The British envoys took their seats among the Council. Amidst 
a deep silence the fatal edict was read aloud in English, Persian, 
and Hindustani. By silence also was the reading followed, 
the Rajah Dinan&th alone remarking that the decree of the 
Governor- General, however hard upon Dhulip Singh, must 
be obeyed. The paper of conditions, already accepted by the 
young king’s chief ministers, was then handed by Rajah Tej Singh 
to his ere while master, who forthwith signed aiyay for himself 
* Panjdb Blue-book. 
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and his heirs all further claim to the royalties of Ran jit Singh. 
Then Mr. Elliot took his leave, and as he passed away from the 
palace the English colours flowed out from the ramparts of the 
citadel, while the booming of guns in their honour proclaimed to 
all within that crowded city that the power and glory of the 
Khalsa had been utterly eclipsed at last by the full-risen sun of 
British supremacy * 

Under this agreement, ratified a few days later by the Governor- 
General, Dhulip Singh had yielded up his right to all the 
dignities, realms, crown-lands, and other property of his royal 
father, in exchange for a pension of fifty thousand a year and free 
leave to dwell anywhere in British territory outside the Panjab, 
with his old friends about him, and with no stint of the honours 
usually paid to dethroned princes by the servants of the East 
India Company.y Out of the spoil thus won for the India House 
Lord Dalhousie set aside for the Queen of England one large and 
costly diamond, the famous Koh-i-Nur or Hill of Light, whoso 
fabled gleams had decked the turbans or thrones of successive kings 
and conquerors reigning at Kabul, Delhi, Lahor, Ispahan, from the 
day when a king of Malwa first yielded it up to a Pathan sovereign 
of the house that Babar supplanted, down to the day when 
Banjit Singh bought it for a mere trifle from his helpless prisoner- 
guest, Shah Shuja, the last of the Durani line of Ahmad Shah. 
A donation of six months’ batta, only half as much as Hardingo 
had granted to the victors of Firozshalir and Sobraon, was all 
that the Court of Directors tardily bestowed upon Gough's 
victorious soldiers, many months after the close of a long 
campaign crowned by the conquest of a powerful kingdom and 
the capture of a booty valued at several millions. In the same 
grudging spirit did the Court at first award a medal w T ith one 
clasp for Gujarat only, until Lord Gough’s earnest remonstrances 
wrung from it a clasp for Chilianwala also, and a third for Multan. 

In taking npon himself to annex the Panj&b without special orders 
from England, Lord Dalhonsie merely forestalled the common 
verdict of his countrymen at home. The usual honours were freely 
awarded by Parliament and the Crown to all concerned in bring¬ 
ing about so memorable an issue. The thanks voted by both 
Houses to the victors of Multan and Gujarat were emphasized by 

* Arnold; Trotter. 

+ The SiHi Government had never paid one rupee of its promised subsidy, and 
its defair %o India exceeded fifty lakhs. Therefore Dalhonsie confiscated all the 
Crown property. 
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the special praise which the Duke of Wellington and Sir John 
IIobhouBe bestowed on Edwardes, Abbott, Lake, and other of the 
younger men whose deeds had filled their countrymen with just 
pride. On the same day, the 5th of April, a like vote of thanks 
was carried, with only one dissentient, by the assembled owners of 
East India stock. The Earl of Dalhousie was made a Marquis 
and Lord Gough a Viscount. The critics of Chilianwala ceased 
from reviling the brave old Irishman who had since so utterly 
crushed the Sikhs at Gujarat. Gilbert and ThackwSll obtained 
the Grand Cross of the Bath; Campbell, Choape, and Wheeler 
became Knights Commanders, and others of Gough’s captains 
were made Companions of the same Order. By an act of tardy 
justice Gilbert was afterwards made a Baronet , but General 
Whish, the conqueror of Multan, gained no higher mark of dis¬ 
tinction than Campbell or Cheape, while Brigadier Tennant, who 
commanded the artillery that mainly won Gujarat, had to con¬ 
tent himself with the reward conferred on any brigadier of 
foot. The gallant Edwardes won his brevet-majority and the 
dignity of a C.B.; Lake, Taylor, and Herbert received their 
meed of public recognition; but James Abbott, who had held 
his lonely post at Nura through months of extreme peril, came 
m for no other honour than that awarded to officers of the 
general staff. 

Nor did Lord Dalhousie overlook the services rendered by his 
allies. Colonel Cortlandt was taken into the British service, 
without any retrenchment of his good Sikh pay. The faithful 
ruler of Bhawalpur received a yearly allowance of ten thousand 
pounds, besides recovering the costs incurred by him during the 
campaign. Eight of Edwardes’s best officers were pensioned by 
the same liberal hand, and two thousand of his best troops vrero 
brought upon the rolls of the Indian army. Nor was the loyal 
Shaikh Imam-ud-din left unrewarded for the help furnished by his 
troops, first to the army before Multan, and afterwards to Gilbert 
during his pursuit of Sher Singh. 

But how fared the leaders in the late revolt ? After the sur¬ 
render at R&wal-Pindi the grey-haired Chatar Singh, with his two 
sons, Sher and Aut&r Singh, had to appear in person before Lord 
Gough at W azirdb&d. Passed on thence to Lahdr, they heard on 
the 7th of April the decree which, stripping them of their landed 
fiefs, granted them enongh to live upon in the retirement of their 
native village, Attiri. They were further bidden to yield up aH 
their arms, to dismiss their followers, and never, on pain of fresh 
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penalties, to ride more than three or four miles beyond their future 
home. This was not a very generous way of treating a brave 
though greatly erring foe. 

The other chiefs of less note were sent on like conditions to their 
several homes. Later in the year 1849 this limited freedom had 
in many cases to be exchanged for closer confinement. On the 1st 
of October Sher Singh’s party, that of Lai Singh in Amritsar and 
of Hakim Rai at Si&lkot, were all three suddenly arrested by 
British offi^brs and carried off to Lahdr in requital for some new 
plot woven against the peace of the Panjab. Under the watch of 
European sentries and the ward of European officers, first in the 
citadel of Labor, afterwards in Fort William, the captive nobles 
were doomed for several years to regret the folly which led them 
to break their word of honour in a vain attempt to undo the con¬ 
sequences of Gujarat.* 

With the fate reserved for the arch-rebel, Mulraj, no fault can 
fairly be found. On the 31st of May, 1849, he was brought to 
trial before a special court, of which Mr. Charles Mansel of the 
Bengal Civil Service was President, with Mr. Robert Montgomery 
and Brigadier Penny for his fellow’-judges. The prisoner was 
arraigned on three charges, for aiding in the murder of Agnew 
and Anderson, as accessory before and as accessory after the fact. 
By the close of the trial on the 22nd of June the court had sat in 
all for fourteen days, and listened to the jarring, the perplexing 
statements of eleven witnesses for the prosecution and nine for the 
uefence. At the last day’s sitting Mulraj shook his head in silent 
protest as the finding of the court on each charge in turn was 
read aloud. On each in turn ho w as declared guilty; but it re¬ 
mained with the Governor-General to consider the Court’s appeal 
for mercy on account of circumstances which might seem to 
palliate the prisoner’s gailt. As the possible sport of those cir¬ 
cumstances, as one misled perhaps by his unbelief in English 
clemency and love of fairplay, by a slavish fear of the taunts and 
threats of ambitious kinsfolk and fanatic followers, Mulraj was 
in due time to receive a fair measure of that mercy which his 
cowardice, if nothing worse, had withheld from the innocent 
victims of a plot brewed before his own eyes. On the 31st of 
July the faint-hearted son of Sawan Mai was called up before the 
Court, to hear the Governor-General’s award, to learn that his 
lawful sentence had been commuted to close imprisonment for 
life. Instead of the death already inflicted on the miscreant 

* Trotter. 
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Gujar Singli, he was allowed to drag on the short remainder 
of his life m a stale of bondage hardly preferable to death 
itself. 

With the conquest of the Pan jab ended the series of Indian 
wars which sprang directly or indirectly out of the wanton in¬ 
vasion of Afghanistan by Lord Auckland 111 1S38. What Ran jit 
Singh himselt had once predicted, as he looked at a map of India 
in which tlie Company’s possessions were coloure^. red, had 
virtually come to pass within ten \ ears of his own death. In 
little more than ninety years from the battle of Plassy all India 
from the Khaibar to Cape Comorin had become red,” for not one 
of the Native Princes within its borders but paid some form of 
tribute to the Paramount Power whose agents swayed the policy 
of every Native Court fromTravankor to Srinagar, from Lucknow' 
to 3Iaidarabad. The last seven years had w itnessed the overthrow 
of three powerful native armies, the capture of mauy hundred 
guns, and the subjection of two large kingdoms to our direct rule. 
By the latest and the most momentous of these new conquests 
British India w as extended on tlienorth-w est toits natural boundaries 
along the Sulalmnn Hills, while its northern frontier wound along¬ 
side the mountain barriers of Kashmir About ‘JoO miles broad 
at its widest part and 4.*»0 long from north to south, the Panjab 
of those days enclosed within its triangular outlines an area of 
80,000 square miles, peopled by nine or ten million souls of 
diverse races, castes, and creeds. The great bulk of these w r ere 
Muhammadans, mainly of Hindu descent, some even of the nobler 
Hindu castes * Jn the central plains the Sikhs and Jats, along 
the Indus and tho western marshes the Patlian, Biluchi, and 
Moglial tribes abound The Hindu G 11 jars, who gave their name 
to Gujarat and Gujranwala, tend their herds on the wild uplands 
or amidst broad belts of sandy scrub, and share with Jats and 
other tribes in tho labours of the plough and spade. Hindus of 
pure or mixed blood inhabit the north-eastern uplands, and find 
their way as traders, clerks, lawyers, placemen, artisans, into 
almost every town, and village. Of the whole population only a 
million belonged to that warrior race, the Sikh children of Govind, 
mostly of Jat descent, wdiose real home lay in the Miinjha, that 
part of the Ban-Doab which spreads around the populous cities 
of Amritsar and Labor t 

* Out of thirty-one ltd} put clans enumerated by Mtjor Smyth, twenty three werp 
either wholly or partly Mnsalman. Among these weie the Cbohan Rajputs. 

f Arnold ; Hunter's “ Gazetteer of India.” 
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The neck of the Sikli dominion once fairly broken ai Gujarit, 
it became no hard matter to enforce the new rale, under Lord 
Dalhousie's able guidance, on a people powerless through late 
defeats and long-standing rivalries of race and creed to withstand 
the reforming energy of their new masters, backed by the presence 
of a strong British garrison. From the balk of the Hindus there 
was no open outbreak to fear, while the Mohammadans, who hod 
so lately helped Edwardes and Abbott against the'Sikhs, rejoiced 
at the humbling of a military caste always ready to defile their 
mosques and ill-treat their holy men. And the Sikhs themselves, 
now utterly beaten by the only foe they had ever fought in vain, 
seemed, with the good humour of» old soldiers, to accept a fate in 
their eyes the less unbearable, since it came before them in the 
shape of two such rulers as Henry Lawrence and his brother 
John. On the very day after the reading of the proclamation, 
Amritsar itself, their holy city, lighted up its thousands of 
coloured lamps, and listened contentedly to the hymns which a 
train of long-bearded priests chanted in honour of the victorious 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INDIA UNDFR LORD DALIIOUSIE 

For the task o*f governing his new conquests Lord Dalhonsio 
called to his aid many of the ablest and most promising men m 
the ranks of the Company’s service. A commission of fifty-six 
gentlemen, chosen in nearly equal proportions from the civil and 
military branches of that service, was appointed to discharge tho 
various duties of Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, and 
Assistant Commissioners, under a Board of Three, to whom were 
entrusted the highest powers, short of those reserved for the 
Governor-General himself.* At the head of this Board, by right 
of age, experience, and past services, sat Sir Henry Lawrence, of 
all men perhaps the best fitted to win a proud though conquered 
people into a state of peaceful submission to a foreign, however 
merciful, rule. Under a leader of his acknowledged worth, w'hoso 
personal influence was largely strengthened by their belief in his 
Ikbal, or lucky star, tho Sikhs, who still formed tho ruling class in 
the country, would feel sure of receiving all fair, kindly, and 
courteous treatment at tho hands of their late conquerors. By 
the side of Sir Henry, a worthy colleague and fit successor, sat his 
younger and sterner-natured brother John, wdiose recent inter¬ 
views with Lord Dalhousie had deepened the impression already 
made by his brilliant services in Jalandhar. The result of those 
interviews had not only confirmed the Governor-General in his 
resolve to annex tne Panjab forthwith, it had also proved to him 
how closoly the ideas and opinions of the Commissioner of 
Jalandhar agreed with his own. With Henry Lawrence, who 
disliked the new policy, and felt strongly on behalf of the old 
ruling and fighting classes, ho had from the first a very imperfect 
sympathy ; but in John Lawrence he found a man after his owpi 
heart, one of those strong, shrewd, hard-headed, hard-working, 
self-forgetting “ Ironsides of the Public Service ”—as Kaye called 
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them—who might safely be trusted to work out a definite policy 
in the most consistent way.* 

With characteristic reluc Lance, the Commissioner of Jalandhar 
agreed to exchange the post ho had filled so ably during the past 
three years for the second seat on the now Board. While his 
elder brother undertook the special management of all political 
affairs, to John Lawrence was made over the wide department of 
revenue and finance. The third member of this triumvirate, Mr. 
Charles Mansel, who had done good work as a revenue officer 
under Thomason, and was known, says Arnold, “ to possess a 
thoughtful and inventive mind,” took special charge of the police 
and the administration of justice. Under these men were 
gathered a brilliant staff of officers, civil and military, each of 
whoso names was to shed its own lustre on the pages of Indian 
history. Never was Dalhousie’s genius for rule displayed more 
happily than in his choice of agents for the public servico in the 
Panjab, some of whom, like George Lawrence, Edwardes, Abbott, 
Nicholson, and Maokeson, had already earned their claim to 
farther distinction. For administrative purposes the now dominion, 
including Jalandhar, wms marked out into seven dii isions, each 
ruled by its own Commissioner through a small but adequato staff 
of assistants, English and Native. One of these Commissioners, 
Mr. Robert Montgomery, w'as erelong to fill Mr. Mansel’s place 
on the Board with a vigour and ability all his owm. The Com¬ 
missioners and their English subalterns discharged duties of 
many different kinds. They were, says Kaye, “ judges, revenue 
collectors, thief-catchers, diplomatists, conservancy officers, and 
sometimes recruiting sergeants and chaplains, all in one.” No 
wonder that men so trained under such masters as the tw r o 
Lawrences became “ equal to any fortune, and in no conjuncture, 
however critical, wmre ever likely to fail.”t Going to and fro 
among the people of their respective districts, sharing often in 
their sports, and keeping their tents open to all comers, however 
lowly, they soon succeeded in winning the trustful admiration of 
all who came w'ithin their reach. * 

The first efforts of the Lahdr Board were naturally turned to 
the safe holding of a conquered country nearly as large as France, 
against all foes, whether from within or without. The people 
disarmed throughout the province, those only who dwelt at 

* Kaye ; Trotter. “Life of Sir H. Lawrence,” by Edwardes and Merivale, 

t Kaye ; Arnold. 
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Peshawar, along the western marches, and in the Hazara high¬ 
lands being allowed to wear arms in self-defence against the 
hillmen across the border A strong police force, well armed and 
partly organized in regiments of foot and troops of horse, patrolled 
the roads, guarded the jails and treasuries, and enabled the district 
officers to maintain law and order within their several jurisdic¬ 
tions For the rural districts the old indigenous system of village 
watchmen was kept up on an amended footing Besides the large 
regular garrison which, under Sir W. Gilbert, held guard over the 
chief tow'ns and districts between Peshawar and Multan, a special 
force of ten regiments—five of horse and as many of foot—recruited 
each from its own district, with a due complement of field-guns 
manned by Sikhs, a camel corps, two companies of sappers, and a 
guide corps, horse and foot, enlarged from that raised in 1846 by 
Sir H. Lawrence, was set to guard the long line of western 
froni ier and the gates of Afghan trade from the inroads of the 
neighbouring mountaineers. A chain of frontier forts at short 
intervals, -with a good system of roads between and behind them, 
enhanced the efficiency of the* new' force. Roads were gradually 
cut through the w r ide bushy wastes that covered so large a pari of 
the Panjab, and had long served as a convenient lair for cattle- 
lifters and criminals of every kind. 

Of the old Khalsa soldiery thousands were pensioned off, or 
persuaded by timely bounties to turn to the tilling of theii native 
fields Many more centered the police and the frontier regiments, 
or availed themselves of the Governor-General’s new decreo 
touching the enlistment of Sikh recruits into the ranks of that 
army against w r hich they had just been waging so stern a w r ar 
Assessed to the land-revenue at rates comparatively fair, and 
entrusted with magisterial and other powers, the Talukdars, or 
great landholders of the Panjab, soon found their interest in 
supporting tho new rule. Agriculture throve apace under a 
revenue system which left tho husbandman a fair margin of profit 
upon his crops. The old Sikh Sardars and fief-holders were 
treated as tenderly as equal justice to all classes, a w'ise economy, 
and a due regard for old use and w r ont. would allow'. If they had 
to bewail tho loss of some old feudal privileges and the partial 
resumption of grants in land or money for services no longer 
needed by the State, they felt grateful at least to Sir Henry 
Lawrence for his unwearied efforts to save them from worse 
mishaps. Ranjit Singh’s rude and haphazard system of justice” 
made way for a simple and humane code of laws which, enforced 
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by zealous and upright officers, dealt swift punishment to all 
proved offenders, and enabled the humblest to obtain cheap and 
easy redress. Trade was fostered by the making of roads in all 
directions, by the removal of a network of transit duties on all 
kinds of goods, and by the measures taken to suppress those 
crimes of violence which had flourished ever since the death of 
Ranjit Singh, the highway robberies once favoured even by Sikh 
nobles, and the murderous Thaggi which, hunted^out of British 
India, had found a new home among the Juts and low-caste Sikhs 
of the Panjab.* Thanks to the zeal and constancy with which 
Mr. Brereton, of the Bengal Civil Service, followed up the clues 
obtained from a few Thags w r ho escaped death by timely confes¬ 
sions, hundreds of these traffickers in human lives w r ere tracked 
down and brought to the gallows. Gang after gang was broken 
up, and m due time the horrible practice which the Thags had 
followed with the zest of sportsmen in search of game died out in 
the Panjab also.f 

In the matter of education the Board had only to carry on and 
develop to larger issues the work bequeathed to them by the 
ministers of Ranjit Singh. As compared with our older provinces 
the indigenous schools in the Panjab had given instruction to a 
large percentage of children, not only of all creeds and classes, but 
even of either Bex. Long before a school for girls was founded 
m Hindustan, several hundred girl scholars were learning their 
simple lessons from native teachers in the country beyond the 
Satlaj. The Panjabis were apt scholars, and the efforts of their 
new masters to imbue them with a taste for Western learning/ 
conveyed in part through the English tongue, were soon rewarded 
with visible success. The old endowments and privileges of every 
existing school were carefully respected. In every district new 
schools were opened, to which the poorest villagers could send 
their children on payment of a trifling fee. The English schools 
set up in the larger towns were speedily filled with pupils eager 
to qualify themselves for careers of usefulness in the lower ranks 
of the public service. Many even of the old Sikh Sard&rs opened 
their purses freely in behalf of the new learning which their sons 
were enabled to acquire in the great central schools of Amritsar and 

* Arnold ; Trotter. 

f “Thaggi ia onrshikdr—oar sport,’* said a Maxbi Sikh, when aaked how many 
men he had helped to murder. The Mazbis were scavengers by calling and ruffians 
by hahvt. 
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Labor.* It was onr good fortune to meet in the Pan jab with few 
of those religious and caste difficulties which hindered the march 
of knowledge elsewhere. Sikhs, Hindus, Mohammadans seemed, 
to forget their class hatreds and their traditional prejudices in the 
tonic atmosphere of the new rule. 

A spirit of justice, largely tempered by mercy, marked the 
Board’s dealings with all existing tenures, whether of land or 
money-grants, from the old Sikh State. To all kinds of vested 
interests, Lord Dalhousie had enjoined the utmost deference com¬ 
patible with the public weal ; and Sir H. Lawrence was not the man 
to bear hard on the classes that suffered most in social importance 
from a change of masters. H e would have gone much further, 
indeed, in the Opposite direction, but for the restraining hands of 
his brother John and their common chief. Assignments on the 
revenue were confirmed to every pensioner whoso claims were sup¬ 
ported either by official documents or by evidence of long posses¬ 
sion. In some cases, fixed money payments were substituted for 
grants of land or land-revenue. Some claims w'ere paid off in the 
lump ; others were acknowledged only for a lifetime or for two 
or threo lives ; but all those which rested on the authority of local 
officers were at once disallowed. With religious and charitable 
trusts, no meddling was the rule. No in am or freehold, for what¬ 
ever purpose granted, was resumed without full inquiry, and fair 
compensation for vested rights ; nor did every fief-holder forfeit 
his jaigir because the conditions on which he held it were such as 
hp might no longer discharge + 

The laud-revenue was readjusted on the principles which John 
Lawrence had applied so successfully beyond the Biyas. In the 
old Sikh days, it had amounted to ono-lialf of the gross produce. 
Under the survey now effected, the assessments were lowered by 
an average of twenty-five per cent. ; and the new settlements 
made with the Tdlukd&rs and tho headmen of village communities 
ran for terms which varied, according to the nature of the land, 
from ten to thirty years. In spite of the reduced assessments, 
the laud-revenue, in the second year of our rule, amounted to a 
hr or of rupees, or one million sterling ; part of which was derived 
from new lands brought under the plough. 

While the President of the Board busied himself in pleading 
for the merciful treatment of Sikh Sardars and in making friends 

* Arnold. * 

f Kaye ; Arnold. In the Panjdb the old village communities still owned the 
greater part of the land. 
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among the semi-independent chiefs and princes on either side of 
the Satlaj, John Lawrence bent himself to the task of remodelling 
the fiscal system, at once complicated and oppressive, which Ranjit 
Singh had handed down to his successors. Under Sikh rule, a 
cunning network of taxation covered the whole country, catching 
in its meshes every product of trade or industry that sought a 
market either within or beyond the Pan j 4b. The very camel- 
drivers had to pay for the right of grazing on wastes dotted with 
thorns and tufts of coarse grass; while no merchant oould make 
his way through the country without paying a dozen duties on tho 
same goods. Nothing taxablo escaped the fiscal shears. The reforms 
projected by the Resident of Labor had been hindered in their 
working by the rebellion of 184S John Lawrence took up tho 
dropped threads with so hearty a will, that in nine months after 
the annexation, all tho old imposts w’ere sw^ept away, except the 
tolls levied at the public ferries, and an excise duty on drugs and 
strong diinks. Of the old customs-lines not one was loft; but it 
was found necessary to extend into the. Panjab the preventive 
lino which shut out tho salt of Rajputana from tho North- 
West Provinces. The salt-mines on the Jhilam and the Indus 
were taken over by the State, and an excise duty of two rupees 
was levied on every maund* delivered at the mine’s mouth A 
stamp-duty on civil suits and trade-agreements yielded in due 
time a sensible addition to tho public revenue Erelong the 
four new taxeB imposed by the Board brought in as large a 
revenue as the forty-eight exactod by the government of Ranjit 
Singh t 

Nor amidst; a crowd of competing duties did tho Lahor Board 
overlook the need of supplying tho country with good roads and 
fertilizing its thirsty plains by means of canals. Under the skilful 
management of Colonel Robert Napier, aided by liberal grants 
from the treasury, both classes of works were pushed forward 
with a vigour which soon bore noticeable fruit. Chief among tho 
former class was the great Trunk Road, which, after some years, 
linked Pesh4war with Lahdr, and both w T ith Delhi and the capital 
of British India. It clove its way through several ranges of 
rugged hills, and crossed the beds of four great rivers by means 
of embankments and floating bridges. Other roads served to 
connect the larger towns, the new military stations, and to furnish 

* A maund or man equals about 80 lbs., or forty sirs. 

f Arnold; Bf&rshmau ; Sir B. Temple’s “ Administration Report.’* 
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easier and shorter channels for the foreign trade.* The trees that 
lined the highways gave shelter to man and beast, and the -wells 
dug at frequent intervals enabled them to slake their thirst. Of 
the old irrigation canals, some of them dating from the earliest 
Pathan kings, many were rescued from paitial or entire decay ; 
the rest w’ere improved m various ways, and one new canal was 
undertaken on a scale rivalling the greatest works of French or 
Italian engineers. Tapping the Itavi near the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas, this noble product of Napier’s science and Dalliousie’s 
statesmanship waters nearly the whole length of the Bari-Doiib, 
throwing out branches to Ka^sur, Labor, and Solution, and rejoin¬ 
ing the liavi near its confluence with the Chmab, after a course 
of 2-1-7 miles, besides branches which amount to 210 more. For 
the work of repairing old canals, the peasantry of each district 
were required to furnish their own share of the need! ul labour , 
and loans for the same purpose were granted to the Zammdais, 
who made a point of repaying them at the earliest possible date + 

The care of the young Maharuja was entrusted to T)r. Login, 
an assistant-surgeon of the Bengal Army. Under his supervision 
the little Sikh prince acquired a training which enabled him in 
after years to discharge with credit the duties of an English 
nobleman in the land of his ultimate choice. ‘While yet a youth 
living in his own country, Dhnlip Singh, of his own accord, 
exchanged the faith of his fathers for that of the people among 
whom his lot has since been cast J In lus English home his royal 
mother, the restless Chand-Kaur, was destined to close her turbu¬ 
lent and chequered life. Her intrigues had not ended with her 
banishment to Banaras. Only a few days after the annexation, 
she was plotting her escape from British custody On the 6th 
of April, 1849, she was made to shift her lodgings from Banaras 
to the riverside fortress of Chunar. That same evening the beau¬ 
tiful vixen stole away from her new quarters, put on the garb of 
a pilgrim, and set off on her long lonely journey towards the 
capital of Nipal. Not until the 19th was her flight discovered, 
although the officer on duty had remarked a curious change 111 
the voice which answered him daily from behind the par J ah. 
Landing safe at last within the Nip&lese border, she besought the 
King of Nipal for free shelter among his bleak hills. While the 
Court of Kathmandu was yet considering its reply, the Indian 

* Some S,600 miles of road in all were completed by 1854 under Napier, besides*. 
1,000 in J&l&ndbar. 

+ Arnold ; Kaje. £ This was written before hi® late escapade. 
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Government untied the knot by seizing all her property at B&naras 
and allowing her to stay where she was on a sorry pension of a 
thousand rupees a month. Many years had yet to pass before the 
■widow of Ranjit Singh made her way, half blind, and prematurely 
aged, to her son’s adopted country, where, in 1863, she quietly 
breathed her last.* 

In all the good work planned or undertaken by the Lah<5r 
Board the Governor-General himself bore an active and impor¬ 
tant part. His helping hand or his guiding spirit was traceable in 
all the leading features of the now rule. His eyes were every¬ 
where, as he travelled from time to time across the length and 
breadth of his new dominion. .Like the Duke of Wellington, ho 
■would see for himself that everything he had ordored or sanc¬ 
tioned was duly carried out, even to the smallest details. Nothing 
seemed too small to attract his notice or too great for his reform¬ 
ing zeal. The Frontier Force was the child of liis own brain ; so 
too were the gro\ os and avenues which sprang up in the dry places , 
so too were the measures taken for the sanitation of populous 
towns and for the well-being of British' troops cantoned m the 
Punjab. If Lord Dalhousie’s officers found him a strict and keen- 
eyed overseer, they soon learned that he never failed to reward 
them liberally according to their deserts 

On the 7tli of May, 1841*, Sir Charles Napier took over the chief 
command of the Indian armies from the brave old Irishman whoso 
recent victory at Gujarat had gone far to wipe ont the memory of 
i >rmer blunders, laid not always fairly to his charge. In a fare¬ 
well order of the 16th of May Lord Gough took leave of the army 
which in the course of nearly six years he had led to victory in “ four 
memorable campaigns,” and to whose valour, discipline, and trust 
in their leader he owed “ -whatever of rank or reputation he had 
latterly obtained.” Disappointed of the glory he had gone out 
to win, Napier consoled himself by plunging with his usual reck¬ 
lessness into heated controversies with the Government of which 
ho was a member. The self-willed old soldier of sixty-nine, w r ho 
had once governed a large Indian province, chafed against the con¬ 
trol so firmly yet quietly wielded over all his colleagues by “ a 
young Scotch lord as weak as water and as vain as a pretty woman 
or an ngly man.” Nor did he care to conceal his impatient scorn 
for the “politicals” to whom Lord Dalhousie had made over the 
government of his new province. His imperious nature and his 
restless self-conceit prompted him to meddle at every turn with 

* Trotter ; Kaye. 
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matters far beyond bis own experience and tbe duties of bis office. 
He would have taken all power into bis own bands, bad Lord 
Dalbousie been half as weak as be cbose to paint him. He tried 
to force upon tbe Labor Board a scheme of bis own planning for 
the government of tbe Panjab, a scheme which really meant the 
transfer of supreme power in that province into tbe bands of tbe 
Commander-in-Chief. The controversy thus provoked was long 
and bitter, for Napier wielded a caustic pen, and Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence could not always command his temper against such a foe. 
But it left tbe Board exactly where it was before.* 

Other events were meanwhile calling for Napier’s presence in 
the Panjab. In the beginning of December, 184*J, Colonel George 
La*wrenco set out from Peshawar with a picked force under Colonel 
Bradshaw to punish some refractory Zamindars in the Yusafzai 
country. Some sharp fighting, in which Coke’s Sikh infantry and 
Lumsden’s Pathans bore their part, resulted m the rout of the 
enemy and the burning of several villages—a mode of punishment 
less cruel than it sounds to English ears. On the Oth of February, 
1850, Colonel Bradshaw and George Lawrence again led their 
troops from Peshawar to aid in punishing certain Afndi tribes 
who had savagely attacked a party of sappers working at the new 
road begun by George Lawrence for the purpose of connecting 
Peshawar with Kohat. Such was the way in w r hich these fierce 
highlanders protested against a measure which threatened to cur¬ 
tail their independence, or at least their ancestral rights of robbery 
and murder. Perhaps, too, they resented the new duties levied at 
the salt-mines of Kohat Be that as it may, a compact force of all 
arms under Sir Colin Campbell, accompanied by Napier himself, 
took its w'ay into the long-winding pass of Mithni, where the mur¬ 
derous attack on our sappers had taken place. Skirmishing as 
they went on, the troops burned six villages in requital of the late 
murders. After reinforcing the small garrison at Kohat they 
retraced their steps towards Peshawar. But the enemy who had 
so vainly withstood their advance now hung upon tlieir retreat 
with fierce tenacity, galling the main body with their matchlocks 
and trying to cut off some of the flanking parties on the heights 
above. There was hard fighting for the rear-guard on the 
I3th over the thirteen miles of pass that led back to Mithni. 
Coke’s Panjabis won special praise for their steady skirmishing 
from first to last; and Fordyce’s howitzers did excellent service 
whenever they got the chance. Napier himself, no lenient critic, 
* Merivale’s “Sir H. Lawrence” ; “Life of Sir C. Napier.” 
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in a general order extolled the soldiership of eaoh and all con¬ 
cerned in that well-ordered march through a hill-country swarming 
with foes “ renowned for being the most daring and dexterous 
plunderers in the world.”* 

But Napier’s song of triumph was somewhat premature. It 
was true that the post at Kohat had been reinforced at the cost of 
only twenty lives, without the loss of a single piece of baggage. 
But in spite of burned villages and slaughtered warriors the Afridis 
had not been cowed into full submission. As sooff as Campbell’s 
column was safely housed around Peshawar, these wild sons of 
Ishmael swarmed again for mischief along the road to Kbhtit. On 
the 28th of February they attacked a tower commanding tho 
Mithni Pass. Coke’s Panjabis, coming up to the rescue of tho 
beleaguered outpost, underwent a siege which issued in the aban¬ 
donment of a post no longer tenable. The road from Klohdt to 
Peshawar became once more closed to peaceful travellers. Koh&t 
itself could still draw its supplies by a road newly opened in 
another direction; and the Afridis, satisfied with their success, 
forbore for some months from any worse outrage than the murder 
of one or two Europeans who strayed across their path. 

By this time Napier had dealt after his own stern fashion with 
another of those mutinies which from time to time revealed the 
great danger to which our rule in India was exposed. As early as 
July, 1849, it was known at Simla that two Sepoy regiments at 
itawal-Pindi had refused at first to take their pay, and that other 
regiments at other stations m the Panjab were about to follow 
their example. It was the old story of the Sind mutinies told 
over again. Resenting the loss of extra batta caused by tho con¬ 
version of a foreign country into a British province, the Sepoys 
in the Panjab and those destined to march thither were quietly 
combining to strike for higher pay. Some of the ringleaders at 
Rawal-Pindi w ere tried and punished by court-martial; but tho 
example failed to deter the Sepoys at Wazirabad from asserting 
their grievance in the same unlawful way. Colonel Hearsey’s 
prompt vigour and suasive eloquence soon brought the men of the 
32nd Bengal Infantry to their senses. A few of the worst offend¬ 
ers were tried by a general court-martial and sentenced to impris¬ 
onment for fourteen years. To Napier, however, even this punish¬ 
ment seemed too light for the crime of which they had been found 
guilty. Sentence of death being finally recorded against them, 
their stern comman der-in-chief allowed the culprits, whose offenoe 

* Trotter ; €t. Lawrence ; Maw son’s “ Records of Napier’s Indian Command.” 
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ho depicted in the strongest colours, to “ linger out their miserable 
lives m eternal exile, in a strange land beyond the seas.” 

But the plague was not yet stayed even by a punishment which 
Napier accounted worse than death. In the fort of Govindgarh, 
outside the holy Sikh city of Amritsar, sounds of discontent were 
making themselves heard in January, 1850, among the Sepoys of 
the 60th Regiment, lately arrived from Lucknow. On the last 
day of the month those sounds grew louder, deputies from several 
companies went up to speak with the commandant, Major Troup, 
touching the amount of their future pay. If war should break 
out with Gulab Singh, would the Sepoys, they asked, be certain of 
receiving the extra batta of which they were now deprived ? 
Assured of their masters* liberal intentions, they went away m 
seeming content. But the calmer mood soon gave place to a hot 
fit of rebellious wrath. On the morrow Troup paraded his men. 
They listened to his words in sulky silence; at first they refused 
to go back to their lines. Again, on the *Jnd of February, they 
were paraded outside the fort. Their commandant’s firm but 
temperate language failing to hush the noisier malcontents, one of 
these, a native officer, was ordered into arrest. An attempt to 
rescue him on the spot was baffled only by the strong personal 
influence which Fnglisli officers still wielded over their men. 

Hardly had the Sepoys fallen back into their places when a 
troop of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, despatched by Colonel Bradford 
from Amritsar, rode up to the gate of Govindgarh The men on 
^uard, a company of the mutinous regiment, would have closed 
the gate against these new-comers, but for Captain Macdonald, the 
fort adjutant, who drove off the mutineers with his drawn sword, 
and so let the cavalry in. With the help of some more troops, 
summoned the day before to the scene of disorder, the mutineers 
were marched out under the guns of the fort. Frelong a hundred 
and seventy ringleaders, picked out by their native officers, were 
awaiting the award of the court-martial, which Gilbert had 
promptly ordered to assemble at Govindgarh. On the 8tli of 
February the trial began. In less than a week the court’s 
work was over. Of the whole number thirteen were acquitted, 
and eighty-five dismissed the service; while the rest paid for 
their mutinous folly by imprisonment with hard labour for 
terms ranging from six months to fourteen years. But with 
the punishment of its worst offenders that of the regiment was 
not thus to end. To Napier himself it seemed that nothing short 
of disbanding a regiment so widely tainted with mutiny would 
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meet the demands of military justice. For months past he had 
set his face against so extreme a measure ; but altered circum¬ 
stances now seemed to justify his change of mind. On the 21st 
of March the order for disbanding the 66th was carried into effect 
at the large station of Ambdla, lying within view of the Simla 
hills. In presence of the whole force there cantoned the dis¬ 
graced regiment was drawn up for its last parade, to hear the 
reading of the sentence which struck every native officer and 
Sepoy off the strength of the Company’s service. That done, 
the men were escorted out of cantonments by a few irregular 
horse; the drums of each regiment playing in its turn “ The 
Hogue’s March ” as, sullenly or sadly, the disbanded soldiers 
slouched past. Their colours, arms, and accoutrements were made 
over by Napier’s command to “ the brave and loyal men of the 
Nasiri Battalion,” who were thenceforth to be styled the 06th 
Gorkhas, and to receive the line rates of pay.* 

In thufi taking upon himself to “ fling the Gorkha Battalion 
into the scale ” against mutiny and Brahman influences, Napier 
certainly went beyond his powers. If ho had stopped there, Lord 
Dalhousie might have overlooked a stretch of authority justified, 
or at least excused, by the danger of the moment But the wilful 
old soldier took his own way to a point at which .Lord Dalhousie 
could not but interfere. In 1845 Lord Hardinge had decreed that 
whenever the cost of the Sepoy’s ordinary food, his dtd, ddl , and 
exceeded three rupees and a half monthly, the difference 
should be added to the Sepoy’s pay. In flat disobedience of Lord 
Dalhousie’s positive command, Napier set this rule aside for one a 
year older and slightly more favourable to the Sepoy. For this 
breach of manifest duty the Governor-General quietly but firmly 
took him to task. The Commander-in-Chief was given clearly to 
understand that the Governor-General in Council would not again 
permit him, “under any circumstances, to issue orders which should 
change the pay and allowances of the troops serving in India.” 

The receipt of this rebuke brought to a head the strife which 
had lately raged between two able and distinguished men, neither 
of whom could bear the least encroachment on wbat seemed to 
him his own domain. While Napier fought hard for his own way 

* Trotter ; Kaye; Maw son. Major Troop himself was severely, though justly, 
.rebuked for having neglected to read and explain to his men the Order of October, 
1849, which announced the withdrawal of Sind allowances from the troops serving 
in the Punjab. 

t Flour, pulse, and clarified butter, the main ingredients of a Sepoy’s dinner. 

\OL. I. R 
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in matters of “which, as head of the Indian armies, he deemed 
himself the fittest judge, Dalhousie, young, masterful and clear¬ 
headed, would never yield an inch to an opppnent whose ambition 
like his arrogance overleaped the bounds of decency and common 
sense. He could not bring himself, after much inquiry, to admit 
the force of Napier’s reasons for exceeding his lawful powers and 
flying in the face of the Governor-General. And it seemed to him 
that Napier was much given to changing his opinions according to 
his humour. In March, 1849, Napier’s trust in the Native Army 
was “ firm as a rock.” Even when ill-used they were less 
dangerous than British troops. When Napier pleaded, in defence 
of his subsequent conduct, that the whole of our 40,000 Sepoys in 
the Panjab wo,re tainted with mutiny, and that our Indian Empire 
was at stake, Lord Dalhousie quoted against him his own state¬ 
ment, written only four days earlier, that a more obedient and 
orderly army than that of India he had never seen, and that only 
“ a few discontented scoundrels 99 had sought to dictate to the 
Government how much pay its soldiers should receive.* 

Whether Lord Dalhousie was right or wrong in making light 
of the alleged danger, Napier at any rate now saw that he had 
found his master in the young Scotch lord of whom he had once 
spoken with a scorn so groundless. On the 22nd of May he ivrote 
a letter to the Horse Guards asking for leave to resign his 
command on the score of age and failing health. His case was 
laid before his old friend the Duke of Wellington, who decided 
with his usual fairness that Napier had no cause for complaint 
'against Lord Dalhousie, inasmuch as the mutiny had been too 
partial to warrant the course pursued by the Commander-in-Chief 
against the orders of the Supreme Government. The post which 
Napier had resigned was made over to Sir William Gomm, ere- 
while Governor of the Mauritius, a mild old gentleman of refined 
tastes, who had done good service in the Peninsular and Waterloo 
campaigns. On the 6th of December, at Calcutta, the new Com- 
pander-in-Chief was duly sworn in. Three days later the retiring 
Lhief was taking a farewell review at Firozpur of a part of that 
army against whose officers he launched, on the very same day, as 
strong a sermon as ever was penned on the disgrace and wicked¬ 
ness of running into debt. That the sermon hit its mark in many 
quarters cannot be denied. But it remained a question whether 
such an onslaught on a tendency often traceable to other causes 
than those specially assigned, should have been reserved fcfr a 
* Kaye ; Meriv&le; Manhman. 
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farewell order to an army which Napier had been commanding for 
eighteen months past. To many persons who knew that army 
and its eccentric commander the lecture sounded like a parting 
outburst of Napierian spite, of that restless vanity which marred 
so many passages of a life remarkable for varied talents and great 
deeds.* 

Towards the end of 1849, the Indian Government took steps to 
chastise the Rajah of Sikhim, a small lull-state running np between 
Nipal and Bhotan, for his outrageous treatment of two English 
doctors, Hooker and Campbell, who in the course of their botanical 
researches about Darjiling had wandered too far from British 
ground. In obedience to the warnings of a Chinese guard they 
were about retracing their steps, when some of the Rajah’s men 
rushed upon them, throwing them to the ground and binding them 
with ropes so tightly as to cause exquisite torture. For several 
w eeks the two Englishmen were kept m close and cruel bondage. 
An old grudge against the Indian Government, whose lands ad¬ 
joined his own, who paid him of their own free will six thousand 
rupees a year as rent for the hill-station of Darjiling, seems to have 
driven the Rajali into a course so unfriendly. On his first refusal 
to give up his prisoners, troops were ordered up towards Darjiling 
from the nearest stations in Bengal ; but the snows of midwinter 
barred the way into Sikhim itself. On the 7th December the 
Rajah was induced to let his prisoners go. It was needful, however, 
to exact some penalty for such an offence. Towards the end of 
•January a small force of infantry, with three hundred sappers and 
a few light guns, marched towards the Rangit river. The campaign 
proved entirely bloodless, for the Rajah fled to a remote fastness, 
and his troops were never to be seen. As a punishment for his 
behaviour towards a Government which had made his ancestor 
free of Nipal, he was stripped of the lands bestowed upon him 
at the close of the Nipal war ; and no more rent was paid him for 
Darjiling. 

While the Khand chief, Chokro Bissai, was still raiding at largo 
into the Gumsar highlands, Colonel Campbell had begun a fresh 
campaign against human sacrifices in the hills of Chinna Kimedi, 
a EZhdnd district lying south and west of Gumsar. By a careful 
mixture of firmness and kind treatment, he contrived to rescue two 
hundred Meriahs in one season from a horrible depth, and won over 
the wild tribes around him to forswear a practice which the Govern- 
* Trotter; Ifarahman; Mawson. As an indirect study of character Mawson’s 
‘ ‘ Records * is a most amusing and instructive book. 
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ment were bent on putting down. Another hundred were saved 
alive in Bodh; a hundred and twenty children were made over to 
the neighbouring missionaries, to be reared at the public cost. 
Many of the Meriah girls were trained to household w r ork under 
the eye of a trustworthy matron at Surada ; of tho males some 
w r ero settled m farming villages, others apprenticed to different 
trades, enlisted into irregular corps, or given out as private servants. 
New lines of road were opened out in many directions, and ere 
long the Khand language, as learned by zealous officers, w r as 
reduced to written form for the benefit of native schools and public 
servants m Khandistan. 

Before the end of 1849, Campbell had also gone far to do away 
w ith the time-old practice of child murder from among the hill- 
men of Surada. By dint of threats, promises, persuasions, he in¬ 
duced the heads of families to sign a pledge binding them under 
heavy penalties to rear up their female offspring, instead of sacri¬ 
ficing them to the Moloch of ancestral usage. Owing to the illness 
W'hieli for a time interrupted his labours, it devolved on other 
workers in the same field to follow^ up the blow thus dealt at a 
practice, founded partly on the poverty of the people, partly on 
their inveterate dislike to marriage between members of the same 
tribe.* 

In other parts of Khiindistan, fresh ground was broken during 
1850 by Campbell’s deputy, Captain Macvicar. Scores of Menahs 
w r ere saved from sacrifice ; formal pledges were exacted from the 
chiefs , the Khands of Patna were taught, like their kinsmen of 
Bodli and Gumsar, to sow their own fields w ith sacrificial oxen 
instead of men and women Next year Campbell himself was at 
work among the man-slaying tribes of Jaipur, to put down the 
custom already dying out amidst tho jungles of Chinna Kimedi. 
Their first answer to the Colonel’s summons came in the shape of 
an assault upon his camp Scattered by a few shots from his small 
escort, the assailants sent m their submission, gave up their 
Menahs, and took the pledge against human sacrifices. At Bandan, 
in the same highlands, the people fled into tho heart of the jungles, 
leaving behind them m token of defiance the severed head of a 
victim newly slam. Baffled in his efforts to treat w r ith the runaways. 
Campbell sought to deter them from further sacrifices by ordering 
the village of Bandari with all its sacred relics to be destroyed 
In spite of this partial failure, his efforts among the Jaipur Khands 
resulted m the rescuing of a hundred and fifty-eight Meriah* 

* Campbell’s “ Adventures among the Khftads.” 
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during the few months ot cool weather, in which Englishmen and 
Sepoys could bear the risks of a climate deadly beyond that of 
most tropical countries- Nor was his influence less happily exerted 
m appearing some of the obstinate feuds which kept breaking out 
among these wild non-Aryan children of a land once famous in 
Hindu story, and still ruled by the scion of an old Rajput line. 

In November, 1852, the unwearied Colonel started again on a 
mission which had already brought the most of his old helpmates 
to death or death’s door. One tribe only in Chinna Kimedi still 
took up arms in defence of their olden usage. Hut warriors armed 
with battleaxes were no match for the muskets of Campbell's 
disciplined Sepoys They fled,.ind the burning of a village, hard 
though it seemed, not only frightened the rebels into speed} sub¬ 
mission, but also emboldened the Khand chiefs throughout the 
country to side openly with tho Government in its onslaught on 
the savagery of their countrymen Marching into Jaipur, Campbell 
found the Khands of Bandari anxious at last to make their peace 
with the British Agent. Their Meriahs were given up, and their 
chiefs took the needful pledge, receiving m return their captured* 
gram, and a handsome gift of money towards the rebuilding of 
their ruined huts. Nor would the penitents take leave of their 
new friends, until Campbell had marked out a new site for their 
village, some way off from the scene of those bloody rites which 
they now sought to banish even from their memories. So wideh, 
mdeed, had spread the influence of tho new teaching, that, out of 
t'wo hundred and twenty Kliiind villages, one only had witnessed 
a human sacrifice since the date of Campbell's last visit. 

Once more, in the cold season of 1853, did Campbell resume his 
beneficent labours. Wherever he or Ins colleagues went, the 
tokens of a great success were now visible. Young girls were grow¬ 
ing up among the child-slaying tribes of Chinna Kimedi. Old 
opponents flocked in with their few remaining Mcnahs to show 
the Agent of the Great Company how faithfully they had kept 
their word. Tribes hitherto unvisited eagerly took the pledge, 
rejoicing to find that they too had not been forgotten. A little 
traffic had already begun to flow between the villages scattered 
along the newly-opened roads. The old abomination of Meriah 
sacrifices, grown yearly rarer, was fast fading into a dark dream of 
the past. But against the withering climate of those wild regions 
about the upper Mahanadi no Englishmen could battle long. In 
the spring of 1854 Colonel Campbell, worn out by repeated attacks 
of fever, made over the agency to Mac vicar, bearing away with 
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himself the grateful prayers of his new allies, the thanks of the 
Government he had served so well, and the hearty regrets of Lord 
Dalhousie at the cause of his forced retirement from the hill-tracts 
of Orissa.* 

Another province had lately lost the services of a benefactor 
not less worthy of remembrance. Colonel Dixon, indeed, had but 
followed up in Mairwara the good work begun by Colonel Hall, 
much as Ovans had followed Outram in the task of civilizing the 
Bhil tribes of Kandesh The Mairs of Mairwara, a long and 
narrow strip of hill and jungle adjoining Ajmir and dividing 
Mowar from Miirwar, were a race of robbers by profession and 
practice, who murdered their own daughters, sold their mothers, 
and waged pGrpetual warfare against the lives and property of 
their Rajput neighbours. In 1821, when their country passed 
under our rule, Captain Hall of the Bengal Army was empowered 
to take these lawless savages m hand Under his strong but mild 
and judicious sway, which lasted fourteen years, they gradually 
settled down into habits of social order and moral improvement 
The robber gangs were hunted down by their own kinsfolk 
enlisted as soldiers and policemen into the service of their new 
masters The old blood-feuds and trials by ordeal w ere replaced 
by a system of justice suited to the needs of a primitive people ; 
a punch ay at or court of village elders settling all cases except 
crimes of the worst sort. The people were encouraged to raise 
their own crops and to trade in the fruits of their own toil instead 
N of plundering their neighbours’ lands. Before Hall left his post 
to recruit his broken health, the Mairs had been w T ell-nigh weaned 
from the practice of selling women and putting girl-children to 
an untimely death.t 

In Captain Dixon of the Bengal Artillery, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
in 1835 selected a fit successor to Colonel Hall. For more than 
twelve years Dixon laboured single-handed, save for the help of a 
few native underlings, to build up the fabric whose foundations 
had been thus carefully laid. He saw at once that in such a 
country, exposed to frequent droughts, a regular supply of water 
was the main thing needful for agricultural progress. With the 
sanctiou and the help of his own Government, he set his people 
to work at digging tanks and wells and throwing up embankments 
for the proper storage and distribution of water among the trim 
terraces that began to cover the hill-sides. By small advance^ of 
money he encouraged the Mairs to clear the jungle on all sides 
* Campbell ; Trotter. t Kaye ; Marsh man. 
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and to raise abundant harvests from fields no longer barren. 
When these labours had borne visible fruit in the transformation 
of mere robbers into thriving peasants, Dixon’s next effort was to 
found a permanent home in Mairwara for the trade -which thus 
far had sought it only as a rare and hurried visitor. At the end 
of three months a new city, pertinently called Nayanagar,* 
peopled with immigrant Bamyas and Mahajans from neighbour¬ 
ing districts, had opened its bazaar for traffic tcT the wondering 
Mairs, who were slow at first to avail themselves of the boon thus 
set before them. In due time the new city was surrounded by a 
wall, within which some two thousand settlers were soon plying a 
secure and profitable trado. Meanwhile, Dixon himself spared no 
pains and begrudged no sacrifice of personal comfort m furtherance 
of a work for which his sweetest reward was the knowledge of a 
great and lasting success. Bofore he left the country lie had 
trained up a school of native assistants, imbued with much of 
their master’s spirit and well fitted to work out the details of his 
benevolent schemes. + 

The well-wooded, well-watered uplands of Maisur in Southern 
India furnish another instance of the good which an able, upright 
English ruler may accomplish by means of his strong personal 
influence over the people committed to his charge. The kingdom 
of Maisur, as handed back after the fall of Tippu in 1799 to the 
dynasty which Haidar Ali had supplanted, still covered a surface 
of 28,000 square miles, peopled by about three millions, mostly of 
Hindu race or religion. Under the able Brahman Vazir, Purnia, 
to whom General Wellesley entrusted the details of civil govern¬ 
ment, the country enjoyed unwonted peace and happiness for the 
next ten years. In 1810, the young Rajah, a boy of fifteen, took 
the reins of power into his own hands, squandered in a few years 
all the treasure that Purnia had amassed, and misgoverned his 
people with a recklessness which in 1825 provoked Sir Thomas 
Munro, then Governor of Madras, to threaten him in the plainest 
terms with the forfeiture of his sovereign rights if he did not 
speedily mend his ways. In spite of all warnings and remon¬ 
strances the incorrigible Rajah pursued his evil courses until Ins 
people in 1831 rose against him in open rebellion. Its suppression 
by our own troops brought about the suppression of tim whose 
conduct had provoked it. In accordance with the treaty of Lord 
Wellesley’s own granting. Lord W. Bentinck put forth a hand 
of power to rescue Mai stir from prolonged misrule. King 
* Axtglioe "New Town." + IHxon’a "Mairwdra” ; Kaye. 
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Krishnaraj lost his throne, but retained his title, and might still 
enjoy life moderately in his own palace on a pension reckoned at 
fourteen lakhs of rupees, or £140,000 a year. The civil govern¬ 
ment in 18,*!A passed into the hands of an English Commission 
headed by Colonel Mark Cubbon, another of those soldier-states¬ 
men whose good deeds “ smell sweet and blossom in the dust ** of 
bygone days. “ A man of noble heart and dignified presence/* 
says one of his successors m the same post,* Colonel Cnbbon 
already knew something of the people among whom he was to 
live and labour for the next twenty-six years. Long before the 
close of a career rich m peaceful victories, he had raised Maisur 
in respect of good government to a level with any province in 
British India. ^VLat the Lawrence brothers were doing for the 
Panjab, he had done already for the pren ince committed to his 
fatherly care. The rite of Satti was forbidden ; the old transit 
duties and a crowd of petty taxes vrere abolished ;-f- public works 
were pushed forward with a liberal hand. The whole process of 
civil and criminal justice underwent a searching reform. The 
Mohammadan classes w ere encouraged to settle down to agricul¬ 
tural pursuits. The reduced taxation stimulated trade, and the 
revenue under Cubbon’s careful management rose steadily from 
forty-four to eighty-two lakhs, or £820,000. Well might Lord 
Dalhousie speak of results like these as honourable to the British 
name, and as reflecting the highest credit on General Cubbon and 
tho officers who worked under him. Nor is it wronderful that the 
name of Sir Mark Cubbon has become a household word among 
tho people who still reap the benefits of bis bygone rule.J 

Twice in Lord Hardinge’s time had tho deposed Rajah pleaded 
in vain for restoration to his throne. Lord Hardinge gave no 
heed to the prayer of a prince who had proved much more of a 
hindrance than a help to the Chief Commissioner of Maisur, and 
in whose conduct Cubbon saw no guarantee for his country’s 
futuro well-doing. Again the persevering Rajah pressed his suit 
upon Lord Dalhousie, who, after careful weighing of arguments 

* Bowling's “Eastern Experiences.” 

+ Among the 769 petty taxes thus swept away were taxes on marriage, on w- 
continency, on a child being born, on its being named, on its head being shaveJ. 
The people of one village were taxed because their ancestors failed to find the stray 
horse of a P£ligdr or petty chief. In the Nag&r district whoever passed a particular 
spot without keeping his hands close to his side had to pay a tax.—Maisfir Adminis¬ 
tration Report for 1872, quoted in Malleson’s “ Native States of India.” 

$ Bowring; lfarsbman; Thornton's “Gazetteer.” 
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and evidence, decided that his Highness had no claim to reinstate¬ 
ment. whether on account of the original treaty made with him¬ 
self alone for his own life, or of any marked change for the better 
in his general conduct, of which General Cubbon had little good 
to report. As for the treaty, it is enough to say that .Lord 
Wellesley had carefully struck out of it all reference to the 
Rajah’s heirs and successors ; while the Rajah’s character was 
such that most of his own countrymen dreaded the bare thought 
of his return to power * 

Such men. however, as Cubbon and Dixon worked under easier 
conditions than those w’hich hampered a British Resident at 
Lucknow", Baroda, or Haidarabad. As a rule the Resident at a 
Native Court had no direct voice in the management of public 
affairs. His personal influence for good depended mainly on his 
success m keeping himself carefully in the background. He could 
only further the policy of his own Government by the tact and 
firmness shown m his private intercourse with the Native 
Minister of the day. His zeal for the public welfare had to 
restrain itself within the bounds of diplomatic prudence, of a just 
regard for the rights, the privileges, even the pride of the prince 
whose policy he might seek in some points to control. Sleeman 
at Lucknow and Fraser at Haidarabad were alike powerless to 
arrest the march of misrule and wild disorder in the realms of 
Wajid All and the Nizam. At Baroda, the capital of the Maratha 
1 iaikwars, the high-souled Outram waged fierce war to little pur¬ 
pose against the organized corruption, or Khatpat , as the natives 
called it, which tainted every branch of the Native Government. 
He had tracked its slimy course from Baroda even into the high 
places of Bombay. Single-handed, against a host of secret foes, 
in spite of ill-health and of cold looks from Bombay, he strove 
hard to unmask and overthrow’ a system of intrigue which dared 
everything, from the plundering of a wealthy widow under forms 
of law", to the buying of secret intelligence from high officers of 
the Bombay Government. But the heads of that Government mis¬ 
trusted his discretion, or took alarm at his zeal in a business hard 
to unravel, and dangerous even to touch. So in November, 1851, 
they drove the noblest of their public servants to resign his poston 
plea of sickness, while the commission of inquiry whose help he 
had vainly asked for, proceeded to cover up the scandals he had 
well-nigh succeeded in laying bare. 

In the following year, however. Lord Falkland received from the 

* Bowring. 
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India House a calm, but unequivocal, lecture on the harsh proceed¬ 
ings of his Government towards an officer of Outram's acknowledged 
worth. His lordship's reasons were weighed and found wanting. 
A timely reprimand for disrespectful language would, it was pointed 
out, have answered his purpose much better than a hasty dis¬ 
missal. On Colonel Ontram’s return to India a fitting place must 
bo found for one to whose zeal, energy, and success in conducting 
a difficult inquiry the Court of Directors bore admiring witness. 
Nor did Outram’s noble efforts quite fall through, for the Gaik war 
was presently bidden to get rid of the ministers whose cunning had 
proved no match for the late Resident's upright, clear-seeing 
strength of purpose * 

In the Mar&tba States of Gwaliar and Indor, each governed by a 
Regency in the name of its boy-sovereign, the respective Residents 
could keep on writing complacent reports of fair progress making 
in the right direction. The peace of Rajputdna remained unbroken 
by aught more serious than a passing quarrel between the Rana of 
Udaipur and his nobles. For a few months of 1849 Nagpur was 
troubled by an armed rising of the friends and followers of 
one Appa Sahib, a pretender to the Nagpur throne. A few 
hundred troops of the Nizam’s Contingent sufficed to hunt 
down and disperse the bands of Rohilla mercenaries, who had 
left the Nizam’s country to seek new fields of plunder m 
Nagpur. 

t Within the Company's own dominions peace, order, and con¬ 
tentment, with few exceptions, continued to prevail. Between 
Maisur and the western coast stretch the hills and lowlands of 
Malabar, which the fall of Tippu converted into a British pro¬ 
vince. Among its varied inhabitants vrero the Mapilas, or 
“ children of Mocha,” sprung from an old Arab tribe which had 
settled there in the eighth or ninth century after Christ. Their 
fiery nature gave a fanatic colouring to their Mohammadan creed, 
and made them at times a terror and a nuisance to their more 
peaceful neighbours. Even under British rule their fierce fanati¬ 
cism could not always be kept within bounds. One savage out¬ 
break occurred in 1843. Again, in August 1849, a band of Mapilas 
crowned a long course of robbery and murder by seizing a pagoda 
near Calicut, and slaying a Brahman priest on his ovi n altar. Two 
companies of Madras Sepoys were sent to dislodge them. Instead 
of waiting for the attack, some fifteen desperadoes rushed yelling 
down the hill, sword in hand, upon more than twice their number, 
* Trotter ; Gfoldemid’i "Life of Outrun.” 
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led by Ensign WyBe. Sepoy courage quailed before so fierce an 
onset, and poor Wyse was backed to pieces with the few who stood 
by him. Captain Watt and the rest of his Sepoys shut themselves 
up in the Magistrate’s Cuteherry,* pending the arrival of white 
troops from Kanandr. At last, on the 4th of September, Major 
Dennis brought two companies of the 94th Foot up to another 
Mapila stronghold at Argidipuram. Again the fanatics, to the 
number of sixty-four, tried the effect of a sudden charge ; but the 
Europeans were not to be so easily daunted. After a few minutes’ 
savage fighting, one only of the fanatics was left alive, while three 
of our men lay dead, and nearly a dozen, including the commander, 
had wounds of some kind to show.* 

Two years later another wild burst of Mdpila fury at EAMtur 
resulted in a similar collapse. Once more our sturdy English 
soldiers had to retrieve the shortcomings of their Sepoy comrades, 
who fled like sheep before the rush of a few savages armed with 
spears and knives. In excuse for their cowardice, it must be said 
that to their childlike fancies the Mapila fanatics were devils, not 
in metaphor but in fact, against whom no mortal man could fight 
with impunity. Of the nineteen who now flung themselves on 
British bayonets not one escaped the death which assured them an 
easy entrance into Mahomet's paradise. Undaunted by their 
brethren’s fate, fresh gangs of Mapilas erelong carried dismay 
and havoc into every spot unguarded by British troops. Deep- 
rooted differences of race and religion inflamed their sense of 
wrongs inflicted by rack-renting landlords, greedy usurers, and a 
corrupt police, and made them an easy prey to cunning teachers, 
who dignified the plundering and slaying of rich Hindus with the 
name of a holy war against unbelievers. Some of them were 
seized and imprisoned by the magistrate of Calicut; others were 
slam m fair fight by the armed servants of a wealthy Nair, who, a 
few days afterwards, lost his own life at the hands of fresh assail¬ 
ants. An attempt of the magistrates to punish the Tangal or high 
priest of the Mapilas provoked his followers to renewed outrages, 
which our troops were not always in time to forestall. At length, 
in April 1852, the Tangal stole away with all his family from the 
pursuit of British justice. A number of ringleaders were after¬ 
wards brought to trial by the new Commissioner, Mr. Strange, 
and beyond one slight outbreak in the autumn, nothing more was 
heard of Mapila devilry for some years to come.t 

* Trotter; Thornton’s ‘ * Gazetteer. ” 

t Trotter. In September, 1855, Mr. Con noil j, the able Collector of Calient, fell 
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Meanwhile, the rich and prosperous city of Bombay had be¬ 
come the scene of a religions riot, which for a time exposed the 
lives, the property, and the personal honour of the P&rsi citizens 
to the merciless assaults of Mohammadan mobs, fired by a fancied 
insult to their faith. A harmless lithograph of Mahomet in a 
Parsi newspaper w T as the spark 'which set ablaze the inflammable 
fabric of Moslem bigotry and self-conceit. It seemed intolerable 
that the infidel followers of Zardusht should dare to publish such 
a caricature of the great Arab prophet. Some one—perhaps a 
Mohammadan—had posted the hateful picture by the door of the 
great Mosque. In spite of their Kazi or chief law officer, a crowd 
of raging Musalmans, setting up the war cry of Din , Di/*,* 
rushed forth on-November 17, 1851, to wreak their revenge on 
the unbelieving swine with any weapons that came to hand. In 
half an hour, before the police could overaw e the rioters, they had 
plundered all the Parsi shops, and ill-used the Parsi people that 
came in their w r ay. For some weeks the presence of English 
soldiers in aid of the police seemed to allay the ferment born, 
no doubt, of a great religious festival f But on November 22, 
Mohammadan bigotry burst forth again in a series of wanton 
outrages on the Parsis and their worship, and of violent attacks 
npon the police. The defiling of temples and the breaking into 
cemeteries were only checked by a free display of armed force. 
After many of the rioters had been wounded or taken prisoners, 
the one-Bided quarrel was at length appeased by the joint efforts 
of Native and English residents in Bombay. On the reading of 
an apology by the Parsi editor for the insult laid to his charge, 
the Kazi, in the name of his fellow-worshippers, declared himself 
fully satisfied, and promised thenceforward to keep the peace. Thus 
ended one of the many outbreaks of religious zeal which mark the 
yearly course of Indian history, whether the scene be laid at 
Lncknow or Banaras, at Haidarabad or in Malabar. 

Another of these outbreaks, which occurred at Bolaram, not 
far from Haidarabad, in 1855, may servo to illustrate the danger 
of attacking religious zealots with their own weapons. On Sep- 

backed to pieces in bis own verai dah by a party of M£pilas, within hearing of his 
own wife. 

* “The faith.'* 

+ The Moharram festival is kept yearly for several days m memory of IT a? an 
and Hoc&in, the martyr sons of Ali, Mahomet's true successor in the eyes of Shiah, 
Musalmans In India both Shiahs and Sonnies, the two great divisions of Islam, 
join in keeping the festival. 
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tember 21, a noisy train of Mohammadans, keeping the festival 
of the Moharram,* passed along the European lines in defiance of 
orders issued by the commanding brigadier, Colin Mackenzie of 
K&bul renown. In reply to his messengers they only sang the 
louder, and blew yet harsher blasts upon their horns. As the pro¬ 
cession passed his own bungalow, Mackenzie lost his temper, 
rushed out upon the merry-makers, carried off their flags, and 
wrathfully bade them begone. For the momefit his boldness 
seemed to overawe the crowd, -which turned off elsewhither. But 
he had soon to pay dear for his indiscretion. In less than half an 
hour a how-ling mob, led by some troopers of the 3rd Nizam's 
Cavalry, broke into Mackenzie’s tJompound, left him for dead with 
a dozen sword cuts, wounded one of his officers, fired into his 
house among the frightened ladies, and finished by assaulting 
every white man or woman who crossed their path For the 
cruel outrage which drove a worthy, if over-zealous, officer home 
for some years to England a battered wreck, the ringleaders were 
mildly punished by the civil law r . For the open mutiny of nearly 
a whole regiment, and the violent deeds of many among them, 
the Governor-General held Mackenzie himself in large measure 
to blame. And so he exacted no heavier punishment than the dis¬ 
missal of every native officer, save those few who had either kept 
away from the scene of riot, or had really striven to restore dis¬ 
cipline and protect their officers from open insult. + 

During the year 1850, the Naga and Kuki tribes in the furthest 
corner of Assam were engaged in plundering their neighbours, in. 
fighting with each other, and otherwise defying the British power. 
Before the year’s end, troops were sent to overawe them. Ere¬ 
long, the Kuki chiefs were brought to terms, and gave hostages 
for good behaviour, but the Nagas still held out behind defences 
too strong for infantry alone, amidst forests where drill and per¬ 
cussion muskets availed but little against ill-armed savages fight¬ 
ing bravely on their own ground. After some months of fitful 
-warfare and the capture of a few of their chief stockades, these 
tribes also yielded to the stronger power; and before the fierce 
summer heats had fairly set in, the troops employed against them 
had done with their tiresome work. 

On the Panjab frontier raids and forays -were of necessity things 
of yearly recurrence. For ages past the hill-men of the border, 
“ perched on their crags and peaks like eagles in their eyries/’t 
* See note t on preceding page. + Trotter. 

t Lord Lawrence’s letter to the Times , Nor. 18, 1878. 
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had swooped down for plunder on the dwellers in the neighbour- 
ing plains and valleys. No civilized government could leave its 
own subjects to be robbed and harried at pleasure by foes like 
these, however hard it might be to wean them from their 
unpleasant ways. In the last days of 1850, a body of Waziri 
freebooters raided into Banmi and attacked some villages near 
the Gurnatti Pass. The brave defence made by the villagers 
themselves, with the help of a few outpost guards, left Taylor’s 
irregulars only the task of hunting the baffled robbers back to 
their own hills. In the following February some 300 of the same 
tribe were foiled in their attempt to plunder the baggage of the 
2nd Panjab Infantry by the steady courage of seventy troopers 
and Sepoys, who held their ground until more troops came to their 
help. Further north the Afndis about Kohat and the Khaibaris 
beyond Peshawar were raising hands of outrage against all who 
came within their reach, until many Englishmen sighed for the 
days when Kanjit’s stern general, Avitabile, hung every Khaibari 
found prowling near Peshawar. 

Beyond strengthening the guards of police and irregulars along 
the Panjab marcheB little was done that summer to chastise the 
insolence of these highland thieves and murderers. But in 
October, 1851, the Miranzai valley, flanking the Waziri hills on the 
w'est, was garrisoned by a picked force of Coke’s Panjabis. About 
the same time, a stronger force of mixed troops, under Sir Colin 
Campbell, w T as preparing to march from Peshawar against the 
Momand clans of Michni, a tow T n and district lying on the Kabul 
river, under the shadow of the Yusafzai hills. These people, 
like their kinsmen of Kohat and Bannu, had lately carried their 
thievish outrages to an unbearable height. By the end of Octo¬ 
ber the Momands were flying before Campbell’s swift advance. 
Their forts and villages on the plain w r ere soon destroyed, and a 
new fort built by our engineers erelong commanded the neighbour¬ 
ing country. But the Momand chief still defied his pursuers 
from a stronghold further off, and a fitful guerilla w r arfare was kept 
up during the cold season, while Colonel Mackeson, who had suc¬ 
ceeded George Lawrence in the civil charge of the Peshdwar 
valley, was trying to talk the hill-chiefs of that frontier into be¬ 
coming respect for our rule. 

In March, 1852, Campbell was marching against another 
enemy——the Yusafzai—who had abetted the fanatic highlanders 
of Sw&t in their attack on a party of Lumsden’s Guides. After & 
sharp fight, in which our men lost rather heavily, the hill-men 
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came to terms, and seat in hostages for the payment of a heavy 
fine. Bnt the border tribes would not keep still. From Koh&t 
to Peshiwar they pursued their old game of robbery and murder. 
During the most of April, Campbell was either chasing the 
Momands away from his new outpost at Shabkadr, or retracing 
his own steps to Peshawar, teased all the while by foes as keen as 
the summer flies that buzz about a horses head. The next month 
saw him leading a strong force into the Swat highlands, north of 
Peshawar and Michni. The capture of Pramgarh by Coke’s and 
Lumsden’s men, and the rout of a large body of Sw&ttis by Camp¬ 
bell himself, brought the campaign to an early and successful 
close. On June 1 , Campbell’s -troops got back to their canton¬ 
ments, and shortly afterwards Mackeson succeeded in winning the 
Momand and Swatti clans into a treaty of peace and good be¬ 
haviour, which was kept with unwonted faithfulness for many 
months to come. Sadat Khan, indeed, the Momand chief of Ldl- 
pura, still from the shelter of his own hills defied the British 
power, which he accused of taxing his clansmen on our side 
of the border for the lands they had formerly held rent free. 
“ When we found ourselves unable to pay those taxes ”—he wrote 
to the Commissioner—‘*you attacked and expelled us from our 
very birthright. Was this consistent with the justice and liber¬ 
ality of that glorious Government of which you vaunt yourself 
a member? Was it in keeping with the honour and dignity of so 

great and powerful a nation as yours ?.As for ourselves, 

since you are resolved to make us die of starvation, we have 
chosen the manlier method, of dying sword in hand.” Whatever 
show of truth these words may have contained, certain it is that 
most of the Momands made up their minds to live on the terms 
prescribed by the British Agent; nor did Sadat Khan himself 
give further annoyance to a Government whose power for coer¬ 
cion he had already learned to respect* 

* Trotter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE VICTORIES OF PEACE. 

Pew public officers in any country Lave toiled so hard and so con¬ 
tinuously as ma»y a Govern or-General of British India has toiled 
in the faithful discharge of his regular duties. In this respect 
Lord Dalhousie had no superior, and very few equals, in the mental 
force that quickened his untiring industry and made it fruitful 
for the public weal. No viceroy ever spared himself so little in 
Ins country’s service, or succeeded so well in overcoming his 
bodily weakness by sheer might ot genius and a commanding 
will. His very travels in quest of health were marked by in¬ 
creasing devotion to public business. In April, 1850, only a few 
weeks after his return to Calcutta from a lengthened tour in the 
Panjab, Dalhousie set off again for the Upper Provinces, leaving 
Sir John Littler to fill his place in the Government of Bengal. 
The peace which had reigned around him had given free play to 
the active intellect of a ruler bent on mastering every detail of 
Itis work, and jealous almost to a fault of any attempt to evade 
his orders or dispute his power. All through that year under his 
watchful control v*as measure after measure framed or carried 
forward for improving the State-machinery, for lightening the 
burdens on Indian trade, and furthering the social and industrial 
progress of the country at large. The abolition of all inland 
duties, the throwing open of the whole coasting trade of India, 
the establishment of small-cause courts in each Presidency, of 
steamers on the Indus, of tolls on the great highways already 
hastening to bind new provinces with old; railways actually 
begun on both sides of India; a liberal outlay on roads and 
canals ; the laying dowm of an experimental “ lightning-post ” 
—as the natives called the electric telegraph—under the skilful 
guidance of Dr. O’Shaughnessy—such were among the peaceful 
achievements that marked the third year of Dalhousie’s rule. In 
the summer, from his cool retreat at Chini in the heart of the 
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Himalayas, afterwards, during his public progress through Upper 
India, the Governor-General overlooked, guided, or controlled the 
workings of administrative energy, whether in its highest or lowest 
spheres ; now issuing a final order for the improvement of the 
public Service, anon sanctioning the employment of commissariat 
cattle to fill the plunging-baths of British regiments * There was 
hardly a province in all India which the great Proconsul failed to 
explore in person during the eight years of his rule. 

In the sphere of home legislation and public enterprise Lord 
Dalhonsie’s Government trod firmly along the path opened out 
by Lord W. Bentinck and Lord Hardinge. That rulers existed 
only for the good of the ruled was * the guiding principle of that 
Government, a principle which inspired alike its failures and its 
successes. To do away with abuses, to redress apparent wrongs, 
to deal equal justice to all classes, creeds, and races, to plant 
everywhere the seeds of a higher civilization, to scatter abroad the 
full blessings of a wise, just, and peaceful rule, were the ends 
w'hich Lord Dalhousie strove his best to further in undoubting 
accordance with the ruling ideas of his age and country. One of 
his earliest achievements on this line was the law which consum¬ 
mated Lord Hardinge’s efforts to protect private persons from the 
forfeitures aw r arded under the old Hindu codes. 

About the beginning of 1850 bis Council passed an Act enforcing 
in the case of converts from Hinduism the righteous principle, 
that no man shall be robbed of his right to property on account 
of any change in his religious creed. Under the old law every 
such convert incurred a kind of civil outlawry, became an out¬ 
cast from his family and his race, a Pariah stript of all rights or 
property inherited from a Hindu forefather. His very wife was 
forbidden to cleave to him ; bis children w ere commanded to shun 
him as one accursed of gods and men. But Lord Dalhousie 
plainly declared that the State vras bound “ to keep in its own 
hands the right of regulating succession to property”; and the 
new Act secured the convert from the secular penalties attached 
to his revolt against ancestral usage. An outcast from his kin, 
his social fellows, he might still be ; but of his rights as a citizen 
and a housefather none could thenceforth rob him with impunity f 

If the orthodox Hindus of Bengal and Madras denounced this 
reform as an act of sheer tyranny, still louder and fiercer was 
the outcry which a few years later they raised against Dalhousie’s 
Government, for its attempt to redress another grievance bora of the 
* Trotter. + Trotter; Kaye. 
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conflict between ancient usage and modem ideas. The re-marriage 
of Hindu widows was a thing utterly detestable in the eye of Hindu 
law. To the great mass of Hindu men and women it still 
ranked among the gravest of social and moral crimes. These 
slaves of time-old custom, who had not yet done bewailing the 
suppression of Satti, and clamouring at the light already glimmer¬ 
ing through the mental darkness of the Zanana, held it foul shame 
and sacrilege for any woman, however young—and many a widow 
might be a mere child—to exchange the dreary degraded lot of an 
Indian widow for that of a twice-wedded wife. No such thing, 
in fact, as a second marriage on the woman’s part was known to 
Hindu law', nor had the offspring of such a marriage any kind 
of legal existence. Such unions, however, had already taken 
place, and some of the more enlightened Hindus besought the 
Government to make them valid by adjusting the old law to the 
new' facts. In a petition signed by thousands of natives it w'as 
urged that perpetual widowhood was now'here expressly com¬ 
manded in the Hindu scriptures. To all such pleadings tlio 
oxtliodox party opposed an array of texts w’lnch made yet more 
strongly m support of their own contention. But no amount of 
legal or scriptural sanctions could turn the Government aside from 
any reform demanded on the grounds of manifest justice and the 
public good. In due time a Bill was laid before the Supreme 
Council “ to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage o f Hindu 
widows ” Pressure of business and other causes delayed some¬ 
what the progress of the Bill ; but a few months after Dalhousi^’s 
retirement it became law.* 

Lord Hardmge had done his best to erase Satti from the list 
of native usages extant in his day. But the burning of widow’s, 
evon with their own consent, on the husband’s funeral pile w’as an 
institution which died hard, especially in some of the Rajput 
States, where high-born ladies still held it a point of honour to 
be burned alive in order to smooth the W’ay of their dead lords 
to heaven. In Udaipur, Alw’ar, and Bikanir, Lord Halliousie’s 
interference took the form of threats, which the native princes 
and chiefs had the wisdom to accept as positive commands. In 
one or two cases the interference went still further In 1852 the ' 
petty Rajput State of Dongarpur passed under British manage¬ 
ment during the childhood of its future Rawal. The reported 
Satti of a Rajput widow roused all the pride of a strong ruler in 
the indignant Governor- General. A special inquiry issued in the- 

* Kaje. 
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doom of three years* imprisonment for the Th&kur*s son who took 
part in the forbidden sacrifice, as well as the Brahman priests 
who conducted it. The Thakur himself who allowed the Satti 
was punished by the forfeiture of half his revenue for the same 
term of years. By such measures Dalhousie impressed upon the 
princes and people of India the danger of defying the Paramount 
Power.* 

Against a far more pestilent evil of his day the great Marquis 
waged vigorous war. Some eighty years earlier Warren Hastings 
had striven after his own stern fashion to hunt down the Bakaits 
or gang-robbers of Bengal, who had driven a roaring trade in 
rapine and murder during the long reign of anarchy and armed 
strife which marked the gradual disruption of the Moghal Empire. 
These bandits by profession, and even by birth, were mostly mem¬ 
bers of this or that robber-caste bound together by hereditary ties, 
by the use of secret signs and a secret language, and even, like the 
Thags, by a common observaneo of set religious rites Bike the 
brigands in some parts of modern Europe, they throve upon the 
fears, the weakness, or the complicity of their peaceful neigh¬ 
bours Setting out by night m gangs of thirty or forty against 
some village marked out for plunder, they returned home laden 
with spoils, a fourth of: which was usually reserved for the Zum- 
indar on whose lands or with whose connivance they had got 
ready for their evil work. In most cases the village headman, 
and even the Thanadar or chief constable, came in for their several 
shares of the booty, on the residue of which the Dakaits -would 
live m comfortable idleness for many months.t 

Had Hastings been free to strike, as he would have done, at the 
root of these la-wless enterprises, ho would have made each Zam- 
indar directly punishable for a gang-robbery planned or perpe¬ 
trated on his estate. But his hands being tied by his own council, 
he had to content himself with issuing stern decrees against the 
Bakaits; with levying fines on the villages that harboured them; 
and with trying to improve a corrupt and inefficient police. The 
evil, which he might have suppressed by a timely exercise of 
humane severity, lived on to vex the soul of his great successor 
in the middle of the following century. From time to time bands 
of Bakaits kept on harassing the merchants and the peasantry m 
various parts of India. It was not till 1837 that a serious effort 
was made by Sir Charles Metcalfe, then Governor of the Horth- 
West Provinces, to abate a nuisance nourished and made strong 
* Arnold. t Kayo ; Trotter 5 * “Warren Hastings. 55 
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by the greed of knavish landholders and pilfering agents of the 
law. In the next year but one, Lord Auckland entrusted Colonel 
Sleemau, the suppressor of Thaggi, with the kindred task of 
putting down Dakaity also in the plains of Upper India ; while a 
separate officer, Mr. Dampier, undertook the same duties in Lower 
Bengal. To ensure the full success of Sleeman's labours, an Act 
was passed in 1843 which empowered the courts to punish with 
due severity any prisoner proved to have belonged to any gang of 
Dakaits in any part of the country.* In this way alone could the 
difficulty of obtaining witnesses to a particular act of robbery be 
overcome. Another Act provided for the recapture and safe 
custody of Dakaits who had escaped from jails in the Native 
States. 

Under such conditions the work of hunting dowm Dakaits went 
vigorously forward There was no lack of informers against their 
fellow-scoundrels Nor -were the magistrates slow to convict 
offenders. In a few years the mam body of Dakaits, the great 
robber clans and brotherhoods, w ere broken up and scattered 
abroad. But the plague of Dakaity did not die out. New gangs, 
composed in part of old robbers, partly of men driven to robbery 
by the loss of lands or other means of livelihood, began to trouble 
the peace of Lower Bengal and to sw arm around Calcutta itself, to 
such an extent that m 1852, to use Lord Dalhousie’s own words, 
“ a feeling of general insecurity lias arisen in the minds of tlio 
people of these districts,” namely, Bard wan, Hiighli, and Kisli- 
nagarh. Another statute had 1<> be passed amending the doubtful 
language of former Acts, so as to keep within the meshes of the 
law all gangs of robbers of w liatever class or character t A good 
Special Commissioner for the suppression of Dakaity was easily 
found in Mr "YVauehopc, the able and zealous magistrate of Hiighli, 
who was known to have a shrewd eye for detecting a Dakait and 
a faithful memory for old offenders IIis very first campaign 
against these ruffians bore fruit in the capture or dispersion of 
many large gangs, some of whose members w’ere seized within the 
capital itself. By the end of 1852 the recorded cases of Dakaity 
had diminished by one-half, and the Dakait leaders, hunted out 
of Bengal, could find shelter only in the small French settlement 
of Chandarnagar.J 

If the crime itself was not yet extinguished on British ground, 

* Act XXIV. of 1843. 

t The Acts of 1843 were held to apply only to hereditary and professional gangs. 

X Kaye. 
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it lost so much of its former virulence in Bengal, dwindling from 
a popular institution into a passing visitant urged by hard times 
and bad seasons, that ten years afterwards Lord Elgin’s Govern¬ 
ment resolved to do away with the special machinery devised for 
its suppression. 

Among the peaceful achievements of Lord Dalhousie’s rule not 
the least noteworthy was the Act for establishing trial by jury 
throughout British India. A Bill to that effect was read in 
Council for the first time in October, 1849. In the beginning of 
the next year it became law. Thenceforth any one charged with 
crime before a sessions-judge might claim to bo tried by a jury of 
five or seven persons “ of reputed intelligence, respectability, and 
consideration, between the ages of twenty-five and fifty years.’* 
If the judge approved of the verdict found by a majority of tho 
jury, he would proceed to act thereon in due form ; if he disagreed, 
the case, with his own comments, would he sent up to a higher 
court, which for due cause shown might order a new trial. Tho 
new system, based on English usage, and already tried m some 
parts of India, would commend itself, it was hoped, to the native 
mind by the marked resemblance it boro in some points to the 
old Hindu institution of the village Panchayat or Council of 
Elders. 

One of the first natives tried under this Act was the L&la Joti 
Parsad, the great contractor whose wealth, good name, and wide- 
working influence had kept our troops supplied with food, and the 
Government itself at times with money, through all the chief cam¬ 
paigns of the past decade. On his accounts for that period the Lala 
claimed from the Government a debt of more than half a million 
pounds. Misled by some of his military advisers, the Governor- 
General resolved not only to dispute the claim, but to drag the 
claimant into a criminal court. On the 27th of March, 1851, the 
trial of Joti Parsad and some of his helpmates, for a series of 
illegal frauds upon the Government, began at Agra before Mr. 
Brown, the sessions-judge, and a mixed jury of five townsmen. 
Twelve days were taken up in a process which, brought out little 
else than the arbitrary nature of the course pursued by the local 
magistrate, and the futility of examining witnesses already twice 
forsworn. In a telling speech for the defence Mr. Lang, a skilful 
barrister and a brilliant journalist, assailed the whole proceedings 
with the merciless wit of a pleader strong in the knowledge of his 
opponents* weakness, and keen to amuse himself with the more 
humorous aspects of a scene which furnished much food for 
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laughter-moving 1 satire.* After making wild fun of the whole 
business Mr. Lang dealt with the charges themselves, urging that 
the great contractor could not be held answerable for every little 
fraud committed by every underling who took his pay. Joti 
Parsad’s known wealth, and the many services he had done the State 
in its greatest need, were also pleaded as incompatible with the 
notion of his guilt. Finally, Mr. Lang called up two of the chief 
commissariat officers, whose glowing praise of the accused con¬ 
firmed all that Lord Gough had written, and other officers sum¬ 
moned by the prosecution had been forced to acknowledge on his 
bohalf.f 

In less than one hour after the defence was over the jury gave out 
their verdict. Jgti Parsad and his fellow-prisoners were acquit¬ 
ted on every count of the main charge. Other charges which still 
lay against them the Government wisely refrained from pressing. 
It was time indeed for Lord Dalhousie to give up what most men 
deemed the ungenerous persecution of a man to whom British 
India owed so largely alike in gratitude and rupees. Whatever 
show' of guilt might have been traced to lus door, a criminal pro¬ 
cess against such a creditor, a process founded on evidence which 
a later inquiry, conducted by Sir Itobert Barlow, set aside as w r eak 
or worthless, seemed to be at least a blunder, if nothing worse. 
If the Lilia’s hands were not overclean, it w r as open to the Govern¬ 
ment to make that clear by means of the suit pending between 
tho two parties in the Supreme Court. In spite, however, of all 
Mr. Lang’s jibes and jeers, Lord Dalhousie might take comfort in 
knowing that a Company’s jury had done substantial justice to a 
native gentleman arraigned by a Company’s prosecutor before a 
Company’s judge J 

Meanwhile another measure of reform had been laid aside in 
deference to the violent outcry raised against it by the Europeans 
of Calcutta and Bombay. The Bill which Mr. Drinkwater 
Betliuno laid before the Supreme Council in 1849 sought to follow 
up the “ Black Act ” of 1836, "which made our countrymen amen- 

* *' The scene,” he said, “ recalled one of those days on board ship when pork in 
one shape or another was all one could get for dinner. Pork, all pork, typified the 
present suit. He stood in a Company’s Court beside a Company’s prosecutor, plead¬ 
ing before a Company’s judge, and awaiting the verdict of a Company’s jury. 

It was an old charge against the Company that they accused people of orune merely 
to convict them of being wealthy. The charges against his client had utterly brakes 
down. Tho cam was gutted. He was like a clergyman called in to console a corpse, 
Ac .”—Agra Meuengtr, April, 1861. 

t Trotter. t Ibid. 
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able in civil suits to the higher courts of the East India Company, 
by an act empowering the Company’s magistrates and judges to 
try European criminals on any charge save one of murder. A 
measure so just in spirit, so needful to correct the patent unfair¬ 
ness of a system under which an Englishman accused of petty 
theft at Peshdwar might shift his place of trial to the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, was hailed by the bulk of English residents and 
journalists in the latter city with the loud-tongued fury of a privi¬ 
leged class that brooked no equality before the law with tho mil¬ 
lions of their fellow-subjects. It seemed intolerable that English¬ 
men whose fathers had conquered India should bo forced to plead 
ns prisoners in courts unfit already for the work they had to do. 
To set an Englishman charged with crime on a seeming level with 
a native was tantamount to lowering the mabter in tho servant’s 
e\es. You might as well banish Englishmen at once from India, 
as take away their birthright by leaving thorn at the mercy of 
corrupt and incompetent courts, ruled by officers too often ignorant 
of sound law, or too prone to follow the lead of their nativo assist¬ 
ants. Against Mr. Bethune himself tho licenco of invective soon 
rose into downright slandei. The virulence of Lis opponents 
served their purpose, Avhilc it proved tho w eakness of their cause. 
Kven if the district courts had deserved a littlo of the hard words 
thing against them, the surest way to improve their working was 
to bring them under tho sway of public criticism by granting 
them equal jurisdiction over offenders of all classes, black or 
white. The grovdng power of tho Anglo-Indian Press in tho up- 
country towns Avould alone have furnished a practical safeguard 
ugainst the dangers w’hich Mr. Bethune’s critics professed to fear. 
And it is worth remarking how hmall a part of the cry first raised 
in Calcutta was taken up by Europeans in the Upper Provinces, 
for which the new Bill had been specially designed.* 

Mr. Bethune was more successful in another line, as the founder 
of & school for Hindu girls belonging to families of the middle 
classes. Following the path once trodden in vain by the enter¬ 
prising Mrs. Wilson, he persuaded some of the wealthier Hindus 
to give their daughters the benefit of a schooling such as children 
in the lower classes had begun to enjoy. On the 7th of May, 1849, 
the new school opened with twenty-one pupils of tender age, placed 
under the charge of an English lady who, with the help of a 
native Pandit, was to teach them Bangili, their mother-tongue, as 
much English as their fathers might choose, and, in the words of 
* Trotter: Calcutta Englishman ; Friend of India, ke. 
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Mr. Bethune’s opening address, “ a thousand feminine ’works and 
accomplishments with their needles in embroidery and fancy-work, 
in drawing, m many other things that would give them the means 
of adorning their own homes, and of supplying themselves w T ith harm¬ 
less and elegant employment,’* After a season of rough weather, 
caused by the bigotry of many opponents and the falling away of 
some timid friends, the new movement took firm hold of the native 
mind. By the end of May, 1850, the twenty-one pupils had grown 
into thirty-four ; other schools on the same pattern were springing 
up under native auspices in various parts of Bengal; and the 
Government, encouraged by the marked success of a private ven¬ 
ture, began taking its own measures in aid of a movement so 
fraught with social good for the women of India. After Mr. 
Bethune’s untimely death, the school he had founded in Calcutta 
passed under the special charge of Lord Ualhousie himself, and 111 
duo time took its place among the institutions sanctioned by the 
Company.* 

Another pioneer in another part of the same field was meanwhile 
doing noticeable work Ur Hunter, Surgeon to the Black Town 
of Madras, opened in 1850, at his own cost, a School of Arts, the 
first of its kind in India, for the purpose of spreading among the 
natives “ a taste for the humanizing culture of the fine arts.” In 
tho following year ho founded a School of Industry for “ improv¬ 
ing the manufacture of various articles of domestic and daily 
use.” For this he may have found a model in the Government 
school established at Jabalpur in 1837 for the children of convicted 
Thags, and for those ThagB who had escaped a worse doom by 
informing against their brother criminals. In 1855 the two 
schools founded by Ur. Hunter were taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment. The notion that India had aught to learn from England in 
respect of the fine arts might seem absurd m view of the art- 
treasures, the finely-wrought work in gold and silver and brass, 
the exquisite carvings in wood and ivory, the many-hned yet 
tasteful shawls and carpets, the gracefully flowing mosaics, the 
rich brocades, the delicate gold and silver lace, the earthenware 
bowls and pitchers modelled in shapes of pure classic beauty, 
which India contributed to the great world-fair holden in 1851 
amid, the trees and turf of Hyde Park. But in spite of such 
triumphs of artistic skill and culture, Indian art, however true 
and masterly within its own domain, lacks many of those higher 
qualities which proclaim the great sculptors, architects, painters,* 

* Trotter; Kaye. 
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and mnsioians of the West. In India, moreover, the production of 
art-work was still confined to particular castes and classes, who 
follow cd closely in their several lines the technical rules and prac¬ 
tices handed down from their forefather through ages past. Of a 
natural taste for art there was no lack among the people at large ; 
but the liberal culture which might have served to strengthen and 
purify that taste, and perchance to develop new forms of artistic 
energy, was altogether wanting * ^ 

To all such movements Lord Dalhousic lent the countenance of 
Ins name, his purse, or his authority. In extension of Mr. Bethune’s 
schemes for improving the Hindu and Mohammadan colleges in 
Calcutta, he persuaded the Lidia House to sanction his own designs 
for the founding of a Presidency College, m which all classes of 
the people might receive instruction, especially in English, on a 
higher scale than any furnished by the existing schools. His 
zealous support enabled James Thomason to carry out Ins great 
experiment in behalf of popular education. In 1850 the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces opened a certain number 
of Government schools, m eight of the thirty-one districts subject 
to Ins sway. To liis active helpmate, Mr. Stewart Keid, he en¬ 
trusted the duty of supervising the new system. At the end of 
three years nearly 37,000 pupils were learning their letters in 
3,469 schools. So well had the experiment thus far answered, that 
Thomason's prayer for its extension was strongly seconded by the 
Governor-General in a letter urging the Court of Directors to 
apply the new methods of vernacular instruction to other provinces 
besides Hindustan.t In the populous province of Bengal, for 
instance, little had yet been done to improve the rude teaching of the 
Patshalas or indigenous schools, one of which might be found m 
every village where a Guru, or village schoolmaster, could earn a 
few rupees a month by teaching half a dozen children to write a 
letter in Bangali, to do a sum in simple arithmetic, and to copy out 
a few verses in praise of some Hindu god t 

The answer which came from England outran the Governor- 
General’s liveliest hopes. The memorable Despatch of July, 1854, 
issued *by Sir Charles Wood, then President of the Board of 
Control, m harmony with the views propounded by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Dr. Duff, Mr. J. C. Marshman, and other men of like ex- 

* “ Indian Year Book for 1861.” 

+ Hindustan, the ** Hindu Land,” was the old name of the vast plains watered 
bj the Jamna and the Ganges. 

Z Bengal Education Report for 1859 60. 
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periencc,contained, in Lord Dalhousie's own words, “a scheme of 
education for all India far wider and more comprehensive than the 
Local or the Supreme Governments could ever have ventured to 
suggest” This great Intellectual Charter, which left Dalhousie 
“ nothing to desire,” except the means of translating all its 
purposes into swiftly accomplished deeds, empowered him to 
organize a threefold system of popular instruction, rising from 
■vernacular, and middle schools for every district, through Govern¬ 
ment colleges for more advanced pupils, up to an University in 
each of the three Presidencies To every school brought under any 
form of Government control, a money grant in aid would bo as¬ 
signed, The colleges were to be affiliated to their respective uni¬ 
versities In each of the five great provinces of British India, a 
Director-General of Public Instruction, aided by a complete staff 
of Inspectors, was erelong engaged m building up the fabric 
whoso foundations had been laid by the Despatch of 1854 on the 
ground prepaied by Thomason and Dalhousie * 

So happy an issue to his own great experiment, Thomason him¬ 
self had not lived to see In September, 1853, the month that 
witnessed the untimely murder of Colonel Mackeson by an Afghan 
fanatic at Peshawar, the active and zealous Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces died, in his fiftieth year, at the very 
moment when one of the highest prizes open to a member of the 
Indian Civil Service came w ithin his grasp. Even as he lay dying 
at Agra, the overland mail w as bringing out the news of his selec¬ 
tion for the Government of Madras, in the room of Sir'Henry 
Poltinger In terms of just regret the Governor-General an¬ 
nounced the untimely death of one whose known talents, zeal, and 
honest worth had marked him out for the high position he had 
since exalted by his administrative skill, Ins wide knowledge of 
affairs, his clear judgement, courteous bearing, and large benevo¬ 
lence. That his zeal sometimes outran discretion, these pages have 
already shown. Nor can it be said that Thomason gave as much 
thought to the improvement of his judicial machinery as he did 
to the means of enlarging the public revenue, and to the making 
of roads and canals. There was more in him of the innovating 
zealot, of the dogmatic theorist, than of the large-hearted, many- 
sided statesman But every one may allow w r ith Lord Dalhousie, 
that even if Thomason “ had loft no other memorial of his public 

* Among the new directors was William Arnold, a jounger brother of Dr. Arnold’^ 
most famous son. His early death cut short the promise of a brilliant and useful 
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life behind him, his system of general vernacular education, which 
is all his own, would have sufficed to build up for him a noble and 
abiding monument of his earthly career.”* 

His place was filled by Mr. John Colvin, sometime secretary to 
Lord Auckland during the Afghan war, afterwards for several 
years Commissioner of the Tenasserim province. In the first year 
of his rule, on the 8th April, 1854, the new Lieutenant-Governor 
took a prominent part in the ceremony of opening th® great canal 
111 whose progress Thomason had betrayed so keen an interest. The 
main line of this noble water-way, designed alike for traffic and 
irrigation, had after seven years* continuous toil been finished by 
tho same engineer, Colonel Cautley,' who had first projected it six¬ 
teen years before.. Ever since 1847, nothing liad been wanting in 
aid of his great enterprise that money, zeal, and engineering skill 
could supply. Out of nearly a million and a half thus far spent 
upon the Ganges Canal, Lord Dalhousie's Government had con¬ 
tributed all but £1 70,000. No such work had ever yet been at¬ 
tempted on the same scale by any civilized nation. Its mainstream 
alone, wrote Lord Dalhonsie, “nearly equals the aggregate length 
of the four greatest canals in France. It greatly exceeds all the 
first-class canals of Holland put together,” and its length of 
525 miles is “ fivefold greater than that of all the main linos of 
Lombardy united.” Tapping the Ganges near Hardwar, and carried 
by an aqueduct 1^20 feet long across the Solani river, it flows at an 
extreme depth often, and a breadth sometimes of a hundred and 
seventy feet down to Aligarh, where it parts into two great branches, 
one returning into the Ganges at Cawnpore, the other making for 
the Jamna at Hamirpur. Other branches were destined to increase 
its total length to more than eight hundred miles of main channel, 
whose waters serve to fertilize an average breadth of fifty miles. 
It was in a spirit of just pride that Lord Dalliousie regarded tho 
successful execution and completion of so great a work as sufficing, 
“ even if it stood alone, to signalize an Indian administration j" 

Nor was the opening ceremony ont of keeping with the occa¬ 
sion. On the morning appointed a vast crowd of people thronged 
about a certain spot near tbe Hurki aqneduct, under tbe shadow 
of the Himalayas, to see tbe waters of their holiest river turned 
into the bed of the great canal. After the reading of a special 
religious service, the Lieutenant-Governor, attended by a tram 
of English gentlemen and one native prince, tbe young Mahdr4ja 

* Trotter; Marohman. 
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of Gwaliar, went up to the top of the aqueduct, and presently, 
amidst, the boom of guns, the crash of musketry, and the soul, 
stirring strains of the national anthem, the eight gates of the sluice 
were thrown open, and the long-imprisoned waters leapt thunder¬ 
ing into their future bed. Cheer after cheer in honour of Colonel 
Cautley and his official chiefs burst forth from every British throat, 
while the long lines of natives on either bank took up the shouting 
in homage to their revered Ganga and tlirew r themselves with 
fanatic eagerness into the broad, deep-rolling flood At a grand 
dinner party given that evening, Mr. Colvin paid a grateful tribute 
to Colonel Cautley and the officers of the Ganges Canal. The 
under officers of the same department w'ere duly feasted at their 
Colonel's own expense, and the day's proceedings closed with a 
show T of firew'orks that w'ould have done credit to Calcutta, and a 
grand distribution of tickets for sweetmeats to the thousands of 
natives who had been employed m constructing the canal 

A few weeks later Cautley himself retired from the service. His 
departure from Calcutta was hailed by a salute from the guns of 
Fort William, a compliment specially decreed by Loid Dalhousie 
in a public order, w'hich regretted the powerlcssness of his Go\ em¬ 
inent to bestow' other honours on the man to w'hose genius, skill, 
and energy w’as mainly due the completion w ithin eight years of an 
undertaking which “already stands unequalled among w'orks of its 
class and character throughout the world ** The Queen’s Govern¬ 
ment at home, however, could not entnely overlook the services 
thus strongly commended, and in due time the retiied colonel of 
artillery w'as rewarded with a knighthood of the Bath, and later 
wuth the more substantial prize of a seat m the Indian Council * 
What Cautley and his engineers had thus been doing for the 
parched yet. fertile plains of Hindustan, Colonel Arthur Cotton 
and his helpmates had done already for large tracts of country in 
Southern India. These tracts, the deltas of large rivers flowing 
down through the Eastern Ghats into the Bay of Bengal, had 
once been covered with irrigation works, dams, tanks, canals, and 
so forth, constructed by Hindu rulers m the first centuries of our 
era. Most of these had gradually fallen into decay, and the once 
fruitful fields } ielded a scant subsistence to a poor and thin popula¬ 
tion. As Ci\ ll Engineer in TanjOr in the days of Lord W. Bentmck, 
Colonel Cotton had achieved his first success by damming np tbo 
Kalarun at Sirmgham, and carrying the waters of the Kavari 
through a network of distributive channels over the adjacent 

* Trotter. 
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plains. In the course of fifteen years the wilderness became a 
garden, the selling value of land in the Kavari delta had doubled, 
and the land-revenue of Tanjor had increased by nearly one-fifth, 
or little less than the £80,000 which the Madras Government had 
laid out on the works designed by Colonel Cotton.* 

A like success rewarded Colonel Cotton's efforts to fertilize tho 
deltas of the Godavari and the Kistna. Across the former river, 
at Dauleshwaram, he threw up a mighty “ anicut, ,> or dam, built 
of earth and stone, one hundred and thirty feet broad, and two 
miles and a half long, through which the stream was afterwards 
conducted by eight hundred miles of channels—some of them 
navigable—into the sea. So fruitful were his labours that in 
Lord Dalhousie’s time the Godavari works had repaid the cost of 
making them, and the great district of Rdjamandri was covered 
with luxuriant crops raised by a thriving peasantry, whose growing 
wealth had given a marked impulse to the local trade, and enriched 
the land-revenue by many thousands a year. In the Kistna delta 
also, which forms the districts of Gantur and Masulipatam, Colonel 
Cotton applied the same means of enriching a tract of country 
hitherto wasted by alternate floods and drought. To all these un¬ 
dertakings Lord Dalhousie gave his heartiest support. His very 
last budget provided a sum of £150,000 in furtherance of tho 
schemes devised by the zealous colonel of Madras Engineers. 

The promotion of public w’orks all over India was one of tho, 
objects that lay nearest the Governor-General's heart. Seeing 
how much was needed in this direction for the special good of the 
people entrusted to his carp, he had the courage to enforce his 
views by measures involving a larger outlay than the Indian 
revenues could alone defray. Those revenues, he wrote, were 
more than enough to meet all ordinary charges ; but they neither 
could, nor w r as it reasonable to act as if they could, suffice to “ pro¬ 
vide for the innumerable and gigantic works ” needful for the “ due 
improvement ” of so great an empire. For many years past the 
imperial outlay on all kinds of public works, from roads and canals 
to barracks and courthouses, had hardly exceeded a hundred thou¬ 
sand a year. The care and control of these works had hitherto 
been entrusted to a Military Board, w T hich had also to manage a 
thousand matters connected with the army commissariat, the 
transport service, the magazines, the camp furniture, the hospitals, 
the studs, the ordnance, excise, and baz&rs. These duties, so 
incongruous and so unworkable by a single board of three old 
* Thornton's “ Public Works.” t Thornton ; Arnold. 
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officers, Lord Dalhousie transferred by degrees into other and 
more capable hands. Coming at last to the question of public 
works, he placed these under the care of a sepai-ate Department, 
ruled by a Secretary for each Presidency, with the aid of a Chief 
Engineer for every large province. The regular staff of military 
engineers he supplemented with a number of special recruits, 
English and native, some brought direct from England, others 
trained m the new colleges at Rurki, Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay. 
A list of the works designed for each province w as yearly laid before 
the Supreme Council. The first fruits of this large forecasting policy 
were gathered in 1854, when the budget estimates provided for an 
outlay of two millions and a half on the new Department of Public 
Works. In the following year the estimated outlay rose to three 
millions, or five times the amount expended in 1849.* 

When the Military Board had been relieved of nearly all its 
duties. Lord Dalhousie proceeded to abolish it altogether About 
a year earlier, in 1853, the same fate had befallen another Board, 
against which lay no imputation of work mismanaged or left un¬ 
done. Lord Dalhousie’s scheme of government for the Panjab 
had proved m many ways a marked success. Under the mild 
Kv\ay of Sir Henry Lawrence great reforms had been accomplished, 
of which any nation might well be proud. But the time had come 
—a time no doubt foreseen by the Governor-General—when the 
great experiment of 1849 could no longer work on the old con¬ 
ditions. Between the tw T o chief members of the Labor Board 
differences of opinion on several points of State policy had caused 
misunderstandings, which grew at last to an inconvenient head. 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s impaired health, lus frequent trips into the 
country, and his invincible distaste for business details, had throw n 
upon his brother’s shoulders a large share of his own proper work. 

“ All details ”— wrote John Lawrence to his colleague, Montgomery 
—“ were thrown upon me; everybody was referred to me. Who¬ 
ever did not understand wdiat was to be done was referred to me 
for explanation Establishments, pensions, jaigirs , all w ere thrown 
upon my shoulders.” 

John Lawrence was not the man to flinch from hard office work, 
still less to grumble at doing tho w T ork of a brother whom he loved. 
But it troubled lnm more and more to find how vain were all his 
efforts to carry out his brother’s aims even at the cost of his own 
strong convictions. In 1852 the gulf between them grew daily 
wider, and the support ’which John received from Lord Dalhousie 
* Arnold; Marsh man ; Chesneps “Indian Polity. ” 
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added fuel to the flam e of Sir Henry’s discontent. While the 
elder brother would have sacrificed everything to the interests of 
a proud and privileged aristocracy, John Lawrence cared but little 
for the claims of rank, birth, or former usage, in comparison with 
the demands of even-handed justice, good government, and a wise 
economy. Finding that these “ differences of opinion were be-* 
coming more frequent and more acrid,” and that public business 
was hindered by the very desire of the two brotljprs to “avoid 
cause for engaging in them,” Dalhousie resolved to enforce the 
views he had already recorded in favour of a change in the govern¬ 
ment of the Panjab. Before the en* 1 of 1852 both brothers had 
separately offered to design their posts. The Governor-General 
seized his opportunity, and m February, 1853, John Lawrence saw 
himself gazetted Chief Commissioner for the Panjab. His late 
colleague, Mr. Robert Montgomery, reappeared as Judicial Com¬ 
missioner, while Mr. George Ed monstone took over the depart¬ 
ment of revenue and finance. Amidst the lond-spoken regrets of 
Ins old friends and helpmates, native as well as English, Sir Henry 
Lawrence started from Lahor to undertake Hie less trying duties 
of Agent to the Governor-General for the States of Rajpntana, in 
the room of Colonel Low, who had just been preferred to tlie 
Residency- at Haidarabad * 

In spite of the halo surrounding Sir Henry’s name, it boon 
became clear that his late subjects had lost nothing by the change 
of rulers. On the foundations he had helped to lay, John Lawrence 
proceeded in the next four years to build up the fabric which, un¬ 
shaken by the hurricane of the Sepoy Mutiny, still attests the mould¬ 
ing skill and all-subduing energy of its first architects. Around 
him worked a hand of trusty subalterns, who, emulous of their 
Chief’s example, never spared themselves in the public service, and 
vied with each other m executing the details of the policy 
mapped out by the master-spirit at Lahor. Those four years, 
in the -words of Sir Herbert Edwardes, who succeeded Mackeson 
at Peshawar, “ were years of herculean labour, not only to the 

* Merivale's “ Sir II. Lawrence.” Sir Henry's letters of this period show how 
deeply he was mortified by Dalhousie’s readiness to remove him at his own request 
from the post which Dalhousie had long deemed fittest for a trained civilian. Tbe 
feeling was natural, but Sir Henry himself bad owned that be and his brother could 
no longer work together ; his own health had long been unequal to the due discharge 
of all his duties, and John’s views of public policy were much more in harmony with 
those of their common Chief, who, looking at the question from the standpoint of 
public interest, could hardly have acted otherwise than he did. He gave Sir Henry 
in Rdjpotdna the tame salary at he had drawn at Lahor. 
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Chief Commissioner, but to every man under him, high or low. 
Alone in responsibility, alone in power, John Lawrence bent the 
full force of his character and energies to the elaboration of a com¬ 
plete machine.” If much had already been done to repress crime, 
to lighten the taxes, to simplify and humanize the judicial system, 
to open out fresh avenues for trade and labour, by a liberal outlay 
on roads and canals, a wide held of usefulness remained yet to till, 
on which the best efforts of the Panjab Government had to ex¬ 
pend themselves for some years to come. 

All raids across the border were promptly repelled and sternly 
punished, and after punishment followed conciliation, applied so 
skilfully that the same offenders seldom repeated the offence. 
Many a wild robber clan took to trade or agriculture, filled our 
ranks with some of their bravest soldiers, or otherwise helped to 
guard the peace of a wide frontier. Within the border men like 
Nicholson in Bannu and Abbott in Hazara kept a warlike and 
unruly people in order mainly by sheer force of will, an unbend¬ 
ing uprightness of purpose, untiring energy, and a shrewd insight 
into native character. From his watchpost at Peshawar Colonel 
Edwardes kept an eye on all that happened beyond the border, 
whether among the lull-tribes of the Sulaiman or in the country 
ruled by Dost Mohammad. In Lahor itself Lawrence could always 
reckon upon the loyal services of his old friend and colleague, Mr. 
Montgomery, of his new finance minister, Mr. Edmondstone, and 
of the wise and popular Donald Macleod. 

Under such auspices the Punjab became in truth a model pro¬ 
vince. Crimes of violence grew' rarer and more rare. The native 
officials in each district proved useful and trustworthy helpmates 
to their English chiefs. Trade and agriculture flourished more 
and more, to the benefit of the revenue and the great contentment 
of the people at large. Nature herself seemed to aid our country¬ 
men’s efforts with a timely succession of plenteous harvests. An 
improved system of State-aided schools and colleges was set on 
foot. Hospitals, dispensaries, and other public buildings arose 
in every district. The drainage and conservancy of large towns 
were taken in hand. New roads were cut in all directions, forests 
and grass-preserves were brought under State control, and surveys 
were pushed forward for lines of railway which now link Lahor 
with Delhi, Calcutta, and Karachi.* A steady improvement in 
jail-discipline followed the appointment of an Inspector of Prisons. 
Looking back to the achievements of this period, Sir Herbert 
* M&Ueson ; Trotter; Arnold. 
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Ed ward es might well doubt if India had “ ever seen a province 
with a civil government so strong, so wise, so moderate, so pure, 
so good to live under as that of the Panjab.'* 

In his efforts to repress crime the Chief Commissioner had to 
reckon with the obstructive force of old social usages. One of 
these lions in his path was the practice of child-murder, which had 
prevailed for ages past among certain classes of the people ; among 
the Bidi descendants of Nanak, among the old Rajput clans, the 
poorer Khattn families, even among the Musalman gentry of the 
hills. Religion, caste-pride, fashion, poverty, the excessive costli¬ 
ness of Hindu weddings, all accounted in different degrees for the 
prevalence of a custom which dtiomed yearly to a violent death 
numbers of new-born girl-children, not only in the Panjab, but in 
several other parts of India. A Bidi girl, who could never marry 
l>£*neath her rank, was deemed better dead in tbo first hours 
of her being than growing up for a life of unwed dishonour. The 
new-born daughter of an old but decaying Rajput house was 
throttled out of hand, because her parents dreaded the crush¬ 
ing costs of a Rajput marriage. A Saduzai Path an w'ould slay his 
child rather than wed her to a lowborn Rtranger, or part with too 
large a share of his own inheritance. Among the humbler Khattri 
families, poverty alone too often accounted for the strange dearth 
of girl-children. 

While he was yet Commissioner of Jalandhar, John Lawrence 
had declared war against the cruel custom which Mr. Raikes had 
afterwards gone far to banish from among the Rajputs of Main- 
pun Ever since the conquest of the Panjab the moral influence 
of its new masters had saved many a Bidi babe from premature 
death. But the number thus saved was still as nothing compared 
with the multitude secretly put out of the way In his efforts to up¬ 
root so crying an evil, the Chief Commissioner was not content with 
issuing edicts threatening condign punishment for all who thus 
outraged the laws of nature. His plan of action, as approved 
by Lord Halhousie, resembled that which had been applied with 
much success to the Rajput child-slayers of Mainpuri. In the 
latter part of October, 1853, a great gathering of the native gentry 
met John Lawrence and a few of his ablest helpmates on the plain 
outside Am ritsar. After discussing with the English Sahibs the 
best way of dealing with a custom so hateful to English ideas, the 
native chiefs and delegates all swore to observe the rules that 
might be framed on the bases already accepted by themselves. 
Erelong rules were issued which curtailed the marriage expenses 
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on a scale according with the means of every class and family. The 
meeting at Amritsar was followed up by like gatherings elsewhere. 
At one of these, held near the borders of Kashmir, the son of 
Maharaja Gulab Singh undertook, in the presence of an English 
Commissioner, to enforce among his father’s subjects a reform like 
that already adopted throughout the Panjab. As earnest of his 
own sympathy with the new movement, Gulab Singh took off for 
ever the tax heretofore levied on all weddings in Kashmir. The 
example thus set in high places spread swiftly downwards, until 
child-murder fell out of fashion with Panjabi housefathers, who no 
longer held it a point of honour to spend a large fortune on sweet¬ 
meats, fireworks, bards, and fakirs on the day of their children’s 
marriage * 

The same year, 18f>3, marks the birth of cheap postage, the 
beginning of India’s railway system, and the swift growth of electric 
telegraph lines. The question of a cheap uniform postage, on the 
principles first applied to England through the inventive energy 
of Rovland Hill, had been raised indeed by Lord Hardmge ; but 
it was left for Lord Dalhousie to win the sanction of the India House 
to a definite scheme framed by a commission of his own appoint¬ 
ing. He passed through his Council an Act which placed the Indian 
Post-offices under one Di rector-Gen era], and reduced the postage 
on all letters carried from one end of India to the other to a uniform 
rate of half an anna, or three-farthings, on letters weighingnot more 
than the eighth of an ounce. On letters weighing up to a quarter 
of an ounce the charge was fixed at one anna. The latter rate 
whs charged on all newspapers, and postage-stamps took the place 
of cash payments. Thenceforth, as Lord Dalhousie might justly 
boast, a letter could travel from Peshawar to Cape Comorin, or 
from Dibrugarh to Karachi, “ for no more than three-farthings,” 
whereas under the old system the same letter would have cost one 
shilling for the same distance. Under the old prohibitive rates 
very few natives of the poorer classes ever thought of using the 
regular post ; their letters, when they wrote any, being carried far 
more cheaply by private runners in defiance of the law. Even the 
wealthier trading classes entrusted much of their correspondence 
to the same illegal carriers. A complete reform of the postal 
service went hand in hand with the cheapening of the postage. In 
the first two years of cheap postage the number of letters sent 
through the Post-office had increased by two-thirds, while the los^ 
of revenue was unexpectedly small. Nor was the boon thus be- 

* Arnold ; Trotter. 
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stowed on India limited to her inland mails. To Lord Dalhousie’s 
own exertions was mainly dne that reduction of the postage be¬ 
tween England and India, through which, as he said, “ the Scotch 
recruit on our furthest frontier at Peshawar could write to his 
mother at John o’Groat's House, and send his letter free for six¬ 
pence,” the rate formerly charged between Peshawar and Labor.* 
Meanwhile, the success of Dr. William O’Shaughnessy’s pioneer 
“ lightning-post,” as the natives called it, between Calcutta and 
Kijri, was bearing fruit in the construction of telegraph-lines from 
Calcutta to Agra, Peshawar, Bombay, and Madras. With an 
ardour heightened by his trust in O’Shaughnessy’s resourceful 
genius, and by a noble impatience of the slow roundabout methods 
of transacting public business at home—“ Everything,” he com¬ 
plained, “all the world over, moves faster now-a-days than it used 
to do, except the transaction of Indian business ”•—the Governor- 
General, in 1852, despatched the doctor to England to plead their 
common cause in person before the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control. In Sir James Hogg, then Chairman of the 
India House, the doctor found a warm friend and a powerful 
advocate of his master’s views. In a week, the needful sanction 
had been secured for Dalhousie’s scheme ; and his active emissary 
began forthwith to enlist workmen and to collect materials for an 
enterprise of great moment and surpassing difficulty. A few 
months later, O’Shaughnessy was speeding back to India. In 
November, 1853, the first posts of a telegraph-line from Calcutta 
to Agra were set up. On the 24th of the following March, a mes¬ 
sage from Agra was flashed along the whole distance of 800 miles to 
Government House. By the end of January, 1855, Agra had been 
linked by the electric wire to Atak on the Indus, to Bombay, and 
Madras. In other words, 3,000 miles of telegraph-lino had been 
laid successfully within fifteen months. A thousand more were 
laid during 1855. The wires were carried partly on bamboo poles, 
partly on pillars of stone or iron, over broad swamps, through 
pathless jungles, up many a wild mountain-side, across seventy 
large rivers, at an average cost of little more than Rs. 500 per 
mile. The difficulties which O’Shaughnessy had to encounter 
from climate, ground, white ants, wild beasts, and savage men ; 
from the want of trained workmen, and the failure of old scien¬ 
tific appli anc es, were overcome with a success so marvellous and 
wide-reaching as to justify Lord Dalhoasie’s boast that ** the 
* Arnold ; Trotter. In 1853 less than 20 million letters were sent by post. In 
1854 it rose to 28, and in 1860 to 48 millions. 
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establishment of the electric telegraph in India may challenge 
comparison with any public enterprise which has been carried 
into execution in recent times among the nations of Europe, or in 
America itself.”* 

The opening of a railway from Bombay to Tanna, in the spring 
of 1853, marks a new stage in India’s material growth. Over 
this, the first section of the Great Indian Peninsula line, 400 peo¬ 
ple were, on the lGtli of April, carried twenty-four miles out and 
back again, at the rate of twenty miles an hour After years of 
preliminary talk, surveys, correspondence, this much of a line 
which now links Bombay with the Narbada valley and Jabalpur, 
had been completed m about a twelvemonth ; and the natives very 
soon learned to enjoy the new mode of travelling to the number 
of a thousand a day. Meanw-hile, m Bengal and even in Madras, 
the works upon the lines already sanctioned went briskly forward. 
In August, 1854, trains were running regularly from Uowrali to 
Hughli ; and by the end of that year the East Indian Railway 
had been opened as far as Ramganj, 120 miles from Calcutta. On 
the Madras side, some fifty miles of railway were ready for open¬ 
ing at the end of 1855. 

Such was the earliest outcome of the great experiment which 
no man helped so largely as Lord Dalhousie to set on foot. 
Through his exertions, loyally seconded at home by Sir James 
Hog'g'j a large, statesmanlike, well-digested scheme of trunk rail¬ 
ways, built and worked by private companies for fixed periods, 
under a State guarantee, emerged slowly out of dreamland into 
the w'orld of historic facts Inch by inch he had to wdn his way 
against the inertness, the fears, or the prejudices of his nominal 
masters in Leadenhall Street. The Governor-General of India 
had not forgotten the lessons learned by the President of the 
Board of Trade. That India was in urgent need of railways for 
purposes alike of self-defence and internal development, he had 
from the first clearly seen and steadily asserted. The successes 
and the failures of railway companies at home had strengthened 
his old belief in tbe wisdom of combining private enterprise with 
some form of State control. But a country like India needed 
more than this for the full development of its productive energies 
and the free diffusion of its ill-distributed wealth. “ Great 
tracts,” he wrote, “ are teeming with produce they cannot dispose 
of Others are scantily bearing what they would carry in abun¬ 
dance, if only it could be conveyed whither it is needed. 

* D&lhooaie’a Farewell Minnie ; Arnold ; Marsh man. 
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Ships from every part of the world crowd our ports in search of 
produce which we have, or could obtain in the interior, but which, 
at present, we cannot profitably fetch to them '** If the Indian 
Government felt itself unequal to the task of establishing* railways 
throughout the length and breadth of India, it might still do 
much to stimulate the influx of private capital and private enter¬ 
prise into a country where both were sorely needed For this 
end, Lord Dalhousie proposed to help the promoters of Indian 
railways by a free grant of the land they needed, and by guaran¬ 
teeing a certain rate of interest on all their outlay, under certain 
conditions, for a definite term of years. 

In one of the ablest minutes tjiat ever came even from a pen so 
masterly and a brain so wide-working, Lord Dalhousie, in 1853, 
unfolded to the Court of Directors a detailed scheme for making 
4,000 miles of railway, by means of public companies guarded by 
a State guarantee, and “ directly, but not vexatiously, controlled 
by the Government of the country, acting for the interests of the 
public on the principle for which ” he had so long contended. It 
is needless here to enlarge upon the clearness of his language, the 
convincing force of his arguments, the soundness of his previsions, 
and his thorough mastery of minute details. The gist and upshot 
of this memorable minute was an earnest appeal to the Court of 
Directors to lose no time in assaying an enterprise worthy of the 
great political and commercial interests involved in its achieve¬ 
ment on a scale proportioned to the vastness of the regions subject 
to their sway. 

To an appeal so powerful from such a quarter the Court of* 
Directors no longer closed their ears. Their readiness to listen 
may have been sharpened by the taunts thrown out against them 
in the parliamentary debates of 1853, on the renewal of the Com¬ 
pany’s Charter.! But there was that in Dalhonsie’s masterful 
nature which few of those who came within its influence could 
long withstand; nor among those few were the magnates of the 
India House fairly to be reckoned. J Their answer, at any rate, 
yielded virtually all for which the Governor-General had asked ; 
and the latter went his way rejoicing in the prospect of a time 
not far distant, when the journey from Calcutta to Delhi and 
Lahor would be reckoned by hours instead of days, when all India 
would be crossed and girdled by iron roads, and “ a corps might 
leave England after the heat of the summer was over, and be 
quartered before Christmas on the banks of the Satlaj, without 

* Dalhonaie’s Railway Despatch of 1853. + M&rahman. + Thornton. 
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any exposure on its way, and with four months before it of the 
finest climate under the sun.”* Under a guarantee of ten millions 
one great company, the East Indian, was erelong engaged in carry¬ 
ing on its line of railway from Bardwan towards Delhi. The 
works on other trunk lin^s that would ultimately link Bombay 
with Madras and both with Upper India, went steadily forward. 
English engineers pushed their surveys in all directions; gangs of 
native workmen, under English overseers, plied their daily tasks 
in dark jungles, along steep hill-sides, amidst rugged wastes and 
broad plains, now bright with roses or poppies, now green with 
rice, wheat, maize, or other crops. New railway schemes forwarded 
from Calcutta received tho sanction, complete or partial, of the 
India House. On the eve of his return home, in 1856, Lord 
Dalhousie might truly say that the Court of Directors had “ every 
reason to be satisfied with the progress made in the construction 
of Indian railways sinco 1841*, and with the prospect of futuro 
roturn.”+ 

In this connection a word of recognition is due to those pioneers 
of railway enterprise to whom Dord Dalhousie owed some part of 
his success. Tho first scheme of a railway from Calcutta to the 
North-West Provinces w as laid before the India House in 1844 
by Macdonald Stephenson, whose services w'ere afterwards re¬ 
warded by a knighthood. For many months past he had been 
engaged in exploring the ground and collecting the needful data for 
his scheme. About the same time another engineer, Mr. Chap¬ 
man, was undergoing the same kind of labour m behalf of rail¬ 
ways on tho Bombay side. It was not, however, till 1849 that the 
India House gave its sanction to a small part only of the plans 
propounded by these two men. A still more prominent worker in 
the same field was Mr William P. Andrew, a Postmaster in Upper 
India,I who struggled for years in vain to wm acceptance of his 
scheme for connecting Lahor with its natural port at Karachi by 
means of a railway along the Indus valley. 

Of the capital invested in Indian railways only a small fraction 
came out of native pockets. But the new mode of travelling 
cheaply, at the rate of twenty or thirty miles an hour, in carriages 
drawn by the Fire Horse of the West, proved an attraction too 
great even for caste-pride to set at naught. The people at largo 

* Dalhousie’* Bail way Despatch. 

+ Dalhousie’* Farewell Minute. 

i A* Chairman of the Sind, Fanjdb, and Delhi Railway, Mr. Andrew war 
knighted in the beginning of 1882. 
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were not slow in exchanging the bullock-cart or the pony-car for 
the third class carriage of a railway train. Many a Brahman took 
his seat with philosophic coolness beside travellers of the lowest 
caste, or of no caste at all. Even the Dharma Sabha of Calcutta, 
the great council and mouthpiece of orthodox Hindus, decided 
with one voice that pilgrims might travel freely by the rail. In 
the last year of Dalhousie’s rule nearly 1,400,000 passengers, 
mostly third class, travelled over some part of the 200 miles of 
line then open; and the number of these kept steadily rising year 
by year. Whatever faults were afterwards to show themselves 
m ihe working of the guarantee system, faults seldom chargeable 
to Lord Dalhousie’s own account, his predictions touching the 
growth of passenger traffic were amply justified, oven before his 
return home.* 

Among the great roads begun, or continued, under Lord Dal¬ 
housie’s auspices, 'was the road from Kalka, at the foot of the Simla 
Hills, to the far-off vale of Chini, where grapes grow in plenty 
at a height of 8,/(JO feet above the sea. This noble highway, 
planned by Colonel Napier, and carried, on mainly by Captain 
Briggs, climbs and winds its way along the wooded steeps of the 
Himalayas at an easy gradient of three feet in the hundred. For 
the fifty miles between Kalka and Simla the road is broad enough 
for wheeled traffic. Beyond Simla on its way to the borders of 
Tibet it has an average breadth of six feet, wide enough for all 
the traffic hitherto possible between Tibet and India t At the 
'•lose of the Burmese War iu 1853, Lord Dalhousie set his 
engineers to build a road from Dakha to Pegu, by way of Arakai\. 
It was a task of no small difficulty, for the jungle was dense, the 
mountains were lofty, water and labour were very scarce, and the 
climate for seven months of the year was unfit for working 
parties. But in the course of two years a body of Burmese 
labourers, trained by the zealous Lieutenant Forlong, carried tho 
road over the formidable Toungee Pass into the newly-conquered 
province of Pegu. The great trunk road from Calcutta to the 
North-West was fast approaching completion when Lord Dalhousie 
resigned his post. 

Another work to which the great Marquis turned his attention 
was suggested by the growing difficulties and dangers of a voyage 

* Arnold ; Marsh zoan. 

t It vm to Chini, with its doodles* sunshine and pore air oooled by the neigh¬ 
bouring Snowy Range, that Lord Dalhonsie was wont to retire from Simla daring 
the rainy season. 
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up the Hughli. It was becoming no easy matter for ships of great 
draught to thread their way up to Calcutta, through the dangerous 
shoals and sandbanks which beset their course. The noble river, 
which a century before had borne our largest war-vessels easily 
up to Chandarnagar, wps gradually silting up with the acres of 
mud and sand which its waters yearly washed down to the sea. 
JJalhonsie sought to avert the growing danger to a trade whoso 
value had doubled in six years, by forming a new port on the 
Matla creek, at a place about twenty-five miles south-east of his 
own capital, from which place a broad deep channel leads down 
through the network of swamp, stream and forest that forms the 
Hundarbans into the Bay of Bengal. He bought the land re¬ 
quired for the new harbour, set to work on the needful improve¬ 
ments, and projected the railway, which w’as afterw r ards to connect 
Calcutta with the new outlet for its seaborne trade * The bulk of 
that trade, however, still flows along its former channels, and tl»e 
port on the Matla bears the name of Lord Canning, who did little, 
if anything, to carry out his predecessor’s plans. Another enter¬ 
prise begun by Lord Dalhousie, but doomed to wait many years 
for its accomplishment, was the bndgiug of the broad Hughli, m 
order to connect Calcutta with the railway terminus at Howrah, 
on the right bank. 

In those days of peaceful progress under a strong, just, and 
enlightened ruler, the duty of developing the resources of our 
Indian empire became a household phrase with our countrymen in 
both hemispheres. No statesman of Dalhousie’s calibre, trained 
in the school of Peel, could help reflecting, encouraging and 
drawing new strength from the popular movement of his day. To 
every scheme for developing agriculture, industry, or trade, the 
Governor-General gave a ready hearing, followed often by Ins 
active support The tea gardens which were soon to cover the hill¬ 
sides of Kangra and Kamaon ow^ed their origin to his zeal in 
furthering Mr. Fortune’s efforts to teach Indian planters and 
workmen the Chinese methods of growing and manufacturing tea. 
Ho strove, not always in vain, to extend and improve the pro¬ 
duction of Bilk, flax, jute, and other staples ; to rear good breeds of 
horses in the Panjab and the Dakhan ; to improve the quality of 
Indian wool by means of imported Merino rams; to acclimatize 
sheep in the moist air of Pegu, and to rescue from destruction the 
noble forests of Pegu, Tonasserim, Oudh, and the Himalayas. 

* The railway was not opened till 1863, and little use has jet been made of the * 
new route by way of Port Canning. 
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His agents travelled abont the country, fiom the Salt Range at 
Kalabagh to the hills of Birbhum, Simla, Assam, and the Narbada 
Valle}, in quest of workable iron and coal. Great fields of borax 
were found in the desolate uplands beyond Kulu and Spiti. Lord 
D&lhousie bore his share in the founding of an Agricultural Society 
in the Panj&b, and supplied the needful funds for establishing 
agricultural shows in Madras.* 

The placing of a regular line of steamers on the Indus and the 
Irawadi, the improvements begun or ordered m the chief Indian 
harbours, from Karachi to Rangoon, the rapid progiess made in 
survey work by land and sea, the erection of lighthouses on many 
points of the seaboard, may all be traced more or less directly to 
the prompting influence of the same master-mind. During his 
rule the officers of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, led by 
Colonel Andrew Waugh, the worthy successor of Colonel Everest, 
carried their network of triangles over Sind, the Panjab, Kash¬ 
mir, as w r ell as southward across the Kankan; w'hilo Colonel 
Thuillier pushed on the revenue and topographical surveys from 
Kashmir and Sind-Sagar down to Madras and the Nilgiris. 
Officers of the Indian navy surveyed the seas that washed tho 
coasts of India and tlie adjacent countries, from tho Persian Gulf 
to the Bay of Bengal Tho toils and hardships encountered by 
many a survey party left their marks even on tho strongest 
frames. But history, which fills pages with tho events of a 
single campaign, has only a line to spare for the quiet heroism 
of those who toiled and suffered as a matter of mere duty in the 
field of scientific research. + 

This chapter may fitly close with a brief reference to Lord 
Dalhousie’s care for the wellbeing of the British soldier. He 
supplied the soldier with better rations, encouraged the use of 
malt liquor in preference to spirits, built roomy barracks at a 
proper height from the ground, with separate quarters for the 
married men, hung punkahs in every barrack, promoted swim¬ 
ming-baths, workshops, and soldiers’ gardens in every station, 
furnished the regimental schools with books and stationery, 
and started a normal school for training schoolmasters at the 
Lawrence Asylum. Annuities for meritorious or distinguished 
service were bestowed on sergeants in the Company’s army. 
Alive to the failure of transportation as a deterrent penalty, he 

* Arnold ; Djdbotuue’s Farewell Minute. 

t In Mr. Clements Markham’s * * Memoir of the Indian Surrey*," the reader will 
find ample confirmation of the foregoing remarks. 
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decreed the building of a special prison in India for all soldiers 
condemned to that fate. Alive to the evils of a seniority system, 
he proclaimed that in future no officer, “ whatever his standing,” 
should be selected to command a brigade or a division “ unless he 
was confessedly capable and efficient.”* 

* Dalhousie’a Farewell Minute. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. 

In 1852 the Marquis of Dalhou^ie’s peaceful labours were inter¬ 
rupted by the clash of arms on the eastern shores of the Bay of 
Bengal. In accordance with the treaties which crowned the close 
of the Burmese War in 1826, a British Resident had been sent to 
Ava to guard the interests of British trade in the regions watered 
by the Irawadi. A series of petty insults, culminating in an 
attempt to starve or drown the British officers then posted on an 
island liable to heavy floods, at length ^constrained tho Indian 
Government in 1840 to withdraw its agents from tho country 
then ruled by King Tharawadi, the successful usurper of his 
brother’s throne. Thenceforth the interests of British trade 
were left to take care of themselves under tho wmg of a treaty 
which the new monarch of tho Golden Foot had openly set at 
naught. From time to timo complaints of wrongs inflicted by 
Burman officials on British traders at Rangoon were forwarded to 
the Indian Government through Colonel Bogle, the Commissioner 
of Tenasserim. At last, in 1851, these wrongs had grown to a pitch 
so unbearable that Dalhousic’s Government could no longer keep 
silence. Two skippers had been kept in prison and heavily fined 
for alleged misdeeds of which they had just been formally acquitted. 
In September of that year the European merchants of Rangoon 
addressed a memorial to Lord Dalhousie, setting forth the out¬ 
rages to which they were daily exposed in defiance of the Treaty 
of Yandabu. Neither life nor property, they declared, was safe 
under a system of endless roberies, false charges, and unlawful 
exactions, sometimes enforced by cruel tortures. Things, in 
short, were come to such a crisis, that, in default of due protec¬ 
tion, the sufferers would have to leave the country and thereby 
sacrifice their worldly goods.* 

In answer to these renewed complaints the Governor-General 
* Parliamentary Papers ; Arnold ; Trotter. 
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called upon the Burmese Government to pay ten thousand rupees 
as compensation for British losses, to remove forthwith the guilty 
Governor of Rangoon, and to admit an English Resident either at 
Rangoon or at Ava. The better to enforce these demands, Com¬ 
modore Lambert with Ins squadron was sent to cruise off Ran¬ 
goon harbour, free to act as he might deem best if at the end of 
five weeks no answer reached him from the Burmese Court. So 
Avarlike a mode of conducting a peaceful mission might serve, 
at any rate, to extort from Burmese fears the reparation w’hich 
Burmese arrogance and self-conceit would never have yielded to 
demands less clearly accented 

The days of grace were drawing to an end when, on the first 
day of 1852, the Commodore received from Ava a royal letter, 
promising full compliance 'with Dalhousie’s demands. The 
Governor of Rangoon was recalled to Ava, and the Viceroy of 
Pegu, who took his place, was empowered to make the needful 
inquiries and to settle the amount of compensation due. On the 
morning of the 6th January, in accordance with arrangements 
made the day before, Captain Latter, interpreter to the Mission, 
sent to inform the new Governor that a deputation would wait 
upon him at noon At the hour appointed Captain Latter and 
the officers of the mission rode up to the outer gate of the 
Governor’s palace. They forced their way through a jeering 
crow’d into the palace yard ; but inside the palace they were not 
allowed to go. The Governor, they were told, w'as asleep, and 
none dared rouse him, although his slumbers did not prevent him 
from holding private intercourse by signals with his own retainers. 
Tired of waiting in the sun, of sending bootless messages up¬ 
stairs, of affording food for laughter to the churls around them, the 
British officers presently rode away. 

After so futile an issue no peaceful w r ay of redress seemed 
open. On the afternoon of that day the British merchants 
assembled on board the Commodore’s flagship, the Fox , were told 
of the insult thus wantonly offered to the British flag. All 
foreigners at Rangoon w’ere straightway warned to take shelter 
on board the shipping wuthin twn hours. A crowd of anxious 
fugitives, English, American, Portuguese, Armenian, Musalman, 
was speedily thronging to the riverside, w'ith such of their goods 
as they could manage in default of Burman porters to bring away. 
Next day the w'hole of the foreign shipping was safely anchored 
a few miles lower down the Rangoon river, and a large new’-buili 
frigate belonging to the King of Burma w*as impounded, by Lam- 
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bert’s orders, as a pledge for the property left in Rangoon and a 
possible means of bringing the Governor into a more compliant 
frame of mind. The friendly Governor of Dalla, opposite 
Rangoon, came on board the Fox to help our countrymen in a last 
attempt at winning from the Rangoon Governor an apology for his 
rudeness of the day before But evening brought with it only a 
hostile letter from that worthy, demanding the surrender of the 
King’s ship, and threatening to fire upon our men if they tried to 
carry her off. In reply, the Commodore vowed that a single shot 
fired from the batteries on his way down the river would ensure 
tlieir speedy destruction. At the same time he enforced his mean¬ 
ing by proclaiming a blockade <5f the Burmese ports. 

On the 9th of January the last of the merchant-ships passed 
down the broad river convoyed by the men-of-war. As the 
Hermes steamer, with the King’s ship in tow, came abreast of the 
stockades, a fire of guns and musketry opened upon the whole 
squadron. At a signal from the Commodore’s ship, his captains 
took up the challenge In little more than two hours the guns on 
either side of the river w r ere silenced, the stockades ruinod, many 
of the long war-galleys, each carrying a hundred men, swamped 
or put to flight, w T hile several hundred Burmans lay dead or 
wounded in the abandoned works.* 

Still the Marquis of Dalhousie was loath to enter on the war 
thus seemingly thrust upon him Hurrying down from the 
North-West, he reached Calcutta on the 29th of January. On 
his way down he had signed a despatch to the Rangoon Governor, 
in which he annexed to his former demands an assurance that 
peace might still be purchased by an apology for the outrage of 
the 6th of January. As soon as these concessions were made, an 
envoy should be sent from Calcutta to arrange all further 
differences. Instead of an apology, the Governor replied by 
asking for the prompt despatch of an envoy, and by accusing of 
drunkenness and false statements the officers whom he had refused 
to receive.t These charges, at once so incredible and so untrue, 

* Arnold ; Laurie's “ Second Burmese War.” One brave chief, conspicuous by his 
golden umbrella, brought his war canoe opposite the Company** steamer Phlegtthon . 
A thirty-two pounder vas trained against the boat, but the Phlegcthon't captain 
shouted to his men not to fire on so brave a foe. Happily his order was heard and 
obeyed. 

+ “They had been drinking,” he wrote, “and it happened that I was asleep jost 
at that time ; whereupon, telling tbe Yaywoon and the other officer* present to 
awake me, they returned and made a false representation to the Commodore.—” 
Burmese Blue-book. 
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were rightly treated by Lord Dalhousie as “an aggravation of the 
insult which the Governor was bound to repair.” 

His forbearance, however, had not yet reached its limits. In 
the midst of warlike preparations he left no means untried to 
keep the peace. The old demands were pressed once more by the 
Indian Government with a moderation as praiseworthy as it was 
misunderstood. They got nothing from Rangoon and Ava but 
evasive or insolent replies. Commodore Lambert was treated 
always with studied disrespect or cool indifference. Even then 
the door of repentance was not finally closed. In a minute of the 
12th of February, Lord Dalhousie pointed out the impolicy of 
superseding Lambert’s mission by the despatch of a special 
envoy to the Court of Ava. Sucli a measure would be regarded 
by the Burmese only as a mark of British weakness and a humble 
acknowledgement of the charges brought against British officers. 
The Indian Government could never hope to maintain peace and 
submission among its own subjects and allies if for one moment 
it gave “countenance to a doubt of the absolute superiority of its 
arms, and of its continued resolution to maintain it.” At the 
same time he addressed to the King of Burmah a letter containing 
the very last offers that British dignity could stoop to make. 
These offers w'ere moderate enough. Besides the former demands 
for compensation to Messrs. Lewds and Sheppard, for the admission 
of a Resident at Rangoon, and for a written apology from the new 
Governor, Lord Dalhousie contented himself with requiring pay¬ 
ment of ten lakhs of rupees, or a hundred thousand pounds, m 
return for the outlay incurred by his Government m the process 
of enforcing its just claims. Failing the immediate payment of 
this fine, he would take upon himself to hold Rangoon and 
Martaban in pledge for the future settlement of his account. If 
these terms were not accepted by the 1st of April, w-ar would be 
declared.* 

Meanwhile the Governor-General wisely prepared for a struggle 
which many of his countrymen in India, judging him by their 
own fears or wishes, gave him credit for doing his best, or worst, 
to provoke. In face of the facts recorded in these pages there is 
no warrant for such a belief, nor was it likely that a ruler so 
absorbed in great schemes of peaceful enterprise would go out of 
his way to encounter the neks and expenses of a needless, and any¬ 
how a troublesome, war. And certain it is that none of those who 
shared his counsels or his talk had any doubt whatever of hia 
* Burmese Blue-book ; Trotter ; Marshman. 
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extreme repugnance to the duel which Burmese obstinacy was 
forcing upon him.* But to stand forearmed against such a con¬ 
tingency was a duty which he, at any rate, had no mind to shirk. 
His Commander-in-Chief, Sir W. Gomm, was far away in Sind; 
but Lord Dalhousie, becoming his own War Minister, proved 
splendidly equal to the need. His skill in organizing a well- 
planned campaign would have done no discredit to a Carnot or a 
Wellington. It has been well said that “ nevef since the time, 
fifty years before, when Lord Wellesley brought five armies into 
the field with matchless speed, and in four months crushed the 
power of Sindia and of the Rajah of N&gpur, had such a display 
of superb energy been witnessed* in India/t From the middle of 
February to the end of March the work of preparation went on, 
delayed only by circumstances which gave new scope to Lord 
Dalhousie’s self-reliant zeal. The 38th Bengal Sepoys, moved by 
dread of the “ dark water ” and by fear of losing caste, refused to 
go by sea from Calcutta to Rangoon. Dalhousie ordered them off 
to Dakha, and at once invited a Sikh regiment to fill their place, 
a call which those hardy warriors gladly obeyed. In answer to a 
request for the services of a Madras contingent, the Governor of 
Madras, Sir Henry Pottmger, declined, for various reasons of 
■wounded pride and official routine, to embark a single soldier 
without special orders from the head of the Indian Government. 
These orders Lord Dalhousie at once issued on his own responsi¬ 
bility, and a few days after the time appointed the Madras troops 
were ready to embark in the war-steamers and other vessels sent 
round for that purpose by the Government of Bombay. 

Dalhousie’s mastery of details asserted itself in the precautions 
taken against mishaps like those which our troops encountered in 
the w r ar of 1824. He ordered Colonel Bogle to drain Tenasserim 
of live stock, provisions, and other things useful for an army in 
the field. Wooden huts to shelter the troops during the heavy 
monsoon rains were got ready at Maulmain, and scores of car¬ 
penters were enrolled for the purpose of setting them up at the 
right moment. Arrangements were made for conveying bread to 
the British soldiers and sailors from bakehouses erected along the 
Tenasserim coast. The invading army, in short, -was to carry its 
barracks and home-comforts behind it, while steamers were 
appointed to convey the sick and wounded to a hospital prepared for 
them at Amherst, a sanatorium thirty miles below Maulmain. % In 
short, the Governor- General was resolved that, if war must come, 

* Manhman. f Ibid. $ Arnold ; Marat man. 
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no effort should be spared on his part to bring 1 it to a speedy and 
successful issue. 

The command of the invading army Mas entrusted to Major 
General Godwin, a brave old officer who had fought in the first 
Burmese War, and whose native energy time had done little to 
impair Admiral Austen was to take command of the fleet- By 
the 3rd of April it became clear that war w r as inevitable. On 
that day a Burmese battery fired upon the Proserpine steamer as 
she awaited an answer to a flag of truce. The steamer’s guns 
soon destroyed the battery ; and General Godwin, as he lay off 
the mouth of the Rangoon river, saw himself free to act upon 
Lord Dalbousie’s sealed instructions. On the 6th of April a part 
of his force, some fourteen hundred strong, under Colonel Reig- 
nolds, was borne in five war-steamers from Maulmam across the 
woodgirt Salwin, to attack the well-manned defences of Martaban. 
By seven in the morning the troops were all landed under cover 
of a smart fire from the Proserpine and the Iiattler An hour 
later tho pagodas crowning the wooded heights beyond the town 
m ere held by Reignolds’s victorious infantry. Our whole loss 
amounted only to seven British soldiers, three Madras Sepoys, and 
one sailor wounded. Leaving a native regiment to garrison 
Martaban, General Godwin reshipped the rest of his troops, and 
on the 8th of April the whole armament was drawn up at tho 
appointed meeting-place, ready for action against Rangoon * 

It was an armament the sight whereof might well have daunted 
a more powerful foe The land-force, indeed, was weaker than 
th^at w T hich Sir Archibald Campbell had led in triumph to Yandabu ; 
for it amounted only to 5,800 men with a battery of sixteen 
guns. But the fleet with w’lnch Admiral Austen was to help his 
comrades on shore surpassed in numbers and equipment any which 
had yet been seen 111 Kast-Iudian waters. Of the nineteen men- 
of-war, frigates, steamers, and gunboats, six belonged to the 
Royal, and six to the Indian Navy, besides seven small steamers 
of the Bengal Marine. They carried among them a total of 159 
guns, served by 2,270 sailors and marines. A w*ay for the fleet 
had already been opened on the 5th by Commodore Lambert, who, 
with the help of a wing of the 18th Royal Irish, destroyed a few 
stockades below Rangoon which might else have hindered the 
advance of the main force. On the 10th the whole array of war¬ 
ships and transports began crowding up the Rangoon river, itself 
a broad mouth of the mighty Iraw&di, which, rising in the Patkoi’’ 
• Laurie ; Arnold ; Trotter. 
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Hills, flows through many mouths into the Bay of Bengal. Next 
morning they steamed or sailed onwards nearly abreast of the 
stockade which guarded Dalla and the old town of Rangoon. 

As the leading vessels of the Indian squadron took up their 
places a brisk fire was opened upon them from both sides of the 
river. It was promptly returned with murderous b&Ivos of shot 
and shell. Erelong the Fox was hurling her well-delivered broad¬ 
sides against either shore. A lucky shot from Campbeirs steamer, 
the Setostrisy blew up the magazine of the chief stockade at King’s 
Wharf. Before eleven the enemy had almost ceased to fire. Soon 
after noon a party of seamen, marines, and Royal Irish, landed 
on the Dalla side, stormed three stockades in quick succession, 
while the guns of the Rattler and the Tena&serim were busied in 
silencing three more. About the same time the Serpent and the 
Vhlegethon Tvere steaming up to Kemmendine in order to cut off the 
Burmese war boats and prevent fire-rafts from coming down below. 
Towards evening another magazine was blown up and two more 
stockades destroyed by the shells of the Bombay squadron. 
Thenceforth not a gun was fired that night from either shore. 
The blaze of the captured stockades lighted up the darkness and 
revealed the damage already done to a brave but overmatched foe * 

This happened on Easter Sunday, the 11th of April. At four 
next morning, by the light of the burning stockades, began the 
process of disembarking the troops destined to attack and carry 
the great fortified Pagoda of Rangoon. Soon after seven General 
Godwin led the advance in a northerly direction. He had hardly 
gone a mile inland when the enemy’s skirmishers opened fire 
from a wood in his front, and roundshot began dropping near him 
from the rising ground to the right of the wood. “ This,” wrote 
the General, “was a new mode of fighting "with the Burmese.” 
It was clear that they had somehow learned to throw out 
skirmishers and to leave the shelter of their stockades And it 
soon became as clear that they knew how to take advantage of the 
ground and to make good use of their heavy guns. In reply to 
their challenge a few of our heavier guns opened fire at 800 yards 
from the Burmese entrenchment known as the White House 
Btockade of the former war. For an hour or more the fight 
raged. It was nearly eleven before the Burman gunners gave 
way. Meanwhile the heat was telling more and more cruelly on 

* Laurie ; Low ; Arnold. The stockades were built of teak-piles, backed by many 
feet of solid earth. Along a scarped bank on the outside ran a row of bamboo stakes 
sharpened to a point. 
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the British soldiers, whose uniform offered a tempting mark alike 
to hostile skirmishers and a "blazing sun. But the bugles sound- 
mg the advance gave new heart to the weakest and most suffer¬ 
ing A storming party of the 51st Foot and the Madras Sappers 
sprang forward under a galling musketry-fire. Major Fraser 
of the Bengal Engineers was the first to plant his ladder and 
to reach the top of the stockade, unhurt by the bullets which 
rained around him. Others speedily followed his example, and 
in a few minutes the enemy were streaming in headlong flight out 
of the captured stronghold. 

It was not yet noon, but his men were so exhausted that God¬ 
win made up his mind to halt for that day. The sun had proved 
almost as deadly as the Burmese marksmen and gunners Two 
officers and several men it slew outright, while many more 
were utterly disabled by its fierce beams. During the rest of 
that day, and once even in the night, our weary soldiers were 
teased with a harmless fire of musketry from the neighbouring 
woods. Meanwhile the fleet had not been idle. After landing 
the troops on the morning of the l5<Jth, Commodore Lynch of the 
Company’s service, followed by tlio Sesostri *, Muuzvffet , and 
Zambia, took his own ship, the Feroze, abreast of the upper stock¬ 
ades, which were presently carried and burnt by parties of seamen 
and marines For some hours the squadron kept on shelling the 
great Shwe Dagun Pagoda, which rose terrace above terrace to a 
height of 300 feet from the top of the hill overlooking Rangoon. 
Towards evening the Feroz and the Mooznffer steamed up the river 
'to help the Phlegethon and the Serpent in attacking the Kemmen- 
dine stockade Next morning a party from the men-of-war 
landed and burned the works which the enemy had meanwhile 
abandoned. During that night, as on the night before, the 
defences of the Dagun Pagoda were battered by a storm of shells 
and red-hot shot, the damaging effects of which became visible to 
the watchers in Godwin's camp.* 

During the 13th, General Godwin stood fast by the White 
House stockade, awaiting the arrival of fresh guns and stores 
from the fleet At daybreak on the 14th, his troops were all 
ready for a forward move. Having learned that the enemy ex¬ 
pected him to attack the southern face of the great Pagoda, he 
resolved to baulk them by marching against its eastern or weakest 
side. After making its way through thick jungle for about a 
mile, and driving the enemy's skirmishers before it, the British 
* Laurie ; Low ; Trotter. 
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van at length emerged in Bight of the tall tapering dome of the 
great Buddhist shrine. Under a heavy fire of wall-pieces and 
cannon, returned by two of Montgomery’s field-pieces, the troops 
marched on past the stockaded town, and halted behind some 
rising ground that lay between them and the point of attack. 
The rest of Montgomery’s guns played upon a wood filled with 
skirmishers on the British right. 

It was nearly ten before the heavy howitzers .of the naval bri¬ 
gade took their place in Godwin’s line. For more than an hour 
the thunder of hostile guns disturbed the air. Our soldiers, 
crowded in their narrow halting-place, began to fall fast under 
the Burmese fire, when Captain* Latter, seeing the gap which our 
heavy guns had made in the defences of the Pagoda, besought the 
General to let him lead the storming party at once to the attack. 
Under his guidance, a wing of the 80th Foot, two companies of 
Royal Irish, and two of the 40th Bengal Sepoys, the whole com¬ 
manded by Colonel Coote, stepped out in excellent order across 
the 800 yards that still lay between them and success. As they 
neared the hill whereon stood the great temple-fortress sacred to 
Gautama, the stormers weie harried by a hot fire of musketry 
and jingals* from the Burmese crowded along the works "which 
climbed, tier above tier, up the hill-side. Three terraces, each 
armed with cannon and strengthened by ramparts of mud and 
brick, seemed to defy the boldest assailants. But up the terraces 
ran broad flights of steps between which and the stormers lay, at 
one point, nothing but a broken gate Not far behind them the 
main body w : as already marching up in support With one sw’ift 
rush and a ringing cheer, Coote’s stormers w ere up the steps and 
forcing their eager way from terrace to terrace before the amazed 
defenders could offer them any serious hindrance. In a minute 
after the first rush, the great Pagoda was safe in British hands, 
while the “Immortals” who formed the pick of the Burmese 
army -were streaming in hot flight through the southern and 
western gates, only to encounter a merciless hail of shot from the 
British men-of-war. 

With the fall of its chief stronghold, all Rangoon, *yith its miles 
of stockades and heaps of warlike stores, passed into onr hands. 
Our whole loss by land from the 11th to the 14th April amounted 
only to 17 slain and 130 wounded, the brunt of which fell upon 
the Royal Irish and the 80th Foot. Coote himself was badly 

* These jingals, or well-pieces, fixed all kinds of missiles ; bits of chain, flints, 
bags of broken metal, bottles of nails, and boxes of hammered ballets—(Arnold). 
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wounded, and by his side fell Lieutenant Doran stricken to death. 
On board the fleet during* the same period not more than twenty- 
nine w y ere wounded and one killed. But the official returns were 
silent as to the number of lives lost or imperilled by cholera on 
the river, by the fierce sun beating on the leathern shakos and 
thick woollen coats of the troops, or by the accidents which 
doomed them to pass two whole days running in the open air 
without tents or bedding, on ground as damp by night as it was 
parched by day.* 

Of the Burmese loss, on the other hand, no sure reckoning was 
ever made. Some 200 dead were found on the field, but many 
more were carried away by their retreating countrymen. Many 
a Barman gunner had been blown to pieces by the shells from the 
fleet. The captured guns, of all sizes and patterns, in brass and 
iron, amounted to 92, besides 82 jingnls, many hundreds of old 
flint muskets, and large stores of powder, shot and shell. In 
spite of their losses, the Burmese, with an army of 20,000 and 
the wet season before them, had no mind as yet to give up the 
struggle. Sheltered in their native woods, and free to move along 
their numerous rivers, they might still hope to brave the attacks, 
or tire out the patience of a foe weak in mere numbers, and un¬ 
seasoned to the dangers of a tropical climate. An offer to treat 
indeed w*as made by the fugitive Governor of Rangoon, but his 
message took the form of a command to the British General, to 
“ retreat while he could ” At the same time, the Court of Ava 
was proclaiming a graduated scale of rewards for the head of 
ever}- invader, white or black. Martaban itself was furiously 
attacked by a large body of Burmese on the night following the 
capture of Rangoon. Happily the garrison stood betimes to their 
arms; but it took them four hours of hard fighting to drive off 
their bold assailants On May 20, another attempt to surprise 
and capture the same post resulted in a failure yet more complete ; 
the Madras Sepoys, aided by three cutters from the JFeiozr, chasing 
the enemy for miles with heavy slaughter 

A week earlier, on May 19, 800 of Godwin's troops, under 
Major Errington, disembarked at Bassein, 150 miles west of Ran¬ 
goon, from the steamers which Commodore Lambert had safely- 
piloted up 00 miles of a river hardly known to our seamen, 
although it happened to be a main outlet of the Irawadi itself. 
Five thousand Burmans held the defences of Bassein, which con¬ 
sisted of a long stockade, armed with thirty guns, and flanked oir 

* Laurie ; Trotter. 
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its left by a strong mud fort, also powerfully armed. A great 
golden pagoda formed the heart of the defences and the main 
point of attack. In fifty minutes after the advance, Errington’s 
soldiers had stormed the whole line of works and driven tin* 
enemy before them with heavy loss. That of the victors amounted 
only to two killed and twenty-nine wounded. Meanwhile, Captain 
Campbell, with a body of his sailors, attacked and carried a six- 
gun stockade on the right bank. By that evening; fifty-four guns 
and thirty-two jingals had fallen into our hands, along with a 
fortified town which threatened Arakan and commanded the un¬ 
ruly province of Pegu.* 

With the capture of Ba&sein' the whole of the seaboard from 
Sandotvay to Maulmain passed out of Burmese hands. One-half 
at least of Pegu was virtually delivered from the yoke of tlio 
Golden Foot. The Pcguers for their part accepted the change of 
masters with an eagerness sharpened by memories of past misrule, 
of bitter wrongs endured at the hands of a domineering though 
kindred race They were ready not only to trade with the con¬ 
querors of Rangoon and Bassein, hut to help them in driving the 
last of King Tliarawadi’s soldiers out of a province which a hun¬ 
dred years befoie had held all Burmah under its sway t 

On June 3, a small party of infantry, sappers, seamen, and 
marines, embarked from Rangoon on board the Phlegeihon, and 
half a dozen ship’s boats, under Captain Tarleton, to aid tbeir 
new allies m capturing the town of Pegu, which lay about seventy- 
five miles north-eastw'ard of Rangoon. At every village on their 
way up stream, our men were greeted with loud cheers ; and at 
one place a body of armed Peguers, fresh from defeating a Bnrman 
detachment, w T ere found waiting to act in concert with their British 
friends. Next day, Cotton’s infantry, landing on the left bank of 
the shallow stream up -which they had been rowed, marched in¬ 
land under a blazing sun, over broad rice-fields dotted with woods 
and dwellings that clustered around a tall pagoda held by a large 
body of Burmese. As he halted bis men for rest and refreshment, 
the enemy advanced to the attack. But his own 300 made little 
of the odds against them. The assailants fled lik& hares, and 
Cotton soon found himself master of the pagoda without losing a 

* Trotter; Low; Arnold. 

t The relations of Pegn and Ava seem to hare been much like those of Poland 
and Russia down to the latter part of the eighteenth century. Bach country in tarn 
held rule over the other, until aboat 1757 Alotnpra conquered all Pegn and made 
An the head of the Berman Empire. 
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man. Earlier in the day, Captain Tarleton had lost one seaman 
slain and three wounded in repelling a sudden attack upon his 
boats. But the captors of Pegu could not*be spared to garrison 
the post so easily won. After emptying the granaries, destroying 
the defences, arming the Peguers, and carrying off a few of the 
captured guns, Major Cotton retraced his steps to Rangoon.' 11 ' 

The rest of June passed quietly enough save for the seamen of 
the Proserpine, which, with the help of two boats’ crews from the 
-Po.r, threaded its way up the Irawadi within thirty miles of Prom, 
seizing eighty large boatloads of the enemy's gram, and destroy¬ 
ing a strong Burmese stockade on its way down. In Rangoon 
itHelf the sickness among our troops was gradually declining; the 
heat was moderate as compared with Calcutta ; and the men were 
in good heart, thankful for the shelter of the huts which Dal- 
housie’s forecast had provided for them against the monsoon 
iains. A great change for the better had already come over the 
old trading capital of Burma A new town had sprung up as if 
by magic amidst the rums left by our shot and shell The 
country people flocked in by thousands to bask m tlio free sun¬ 
shine of British rule. On the broad river floated a crowd of 
foreign shipping, whose masters had no longer to fear the exaction 
of ruinous fines on pain of languishing in a Burmese prison. 
Peace, plenty, free trade, guarded by just and equal laws, marked 
the first days of that new rule, whose extension over Pegu was 
desired as earnestly by the Peguers themsehv es as by the bulk of 
English politicians.! 

' It Avas now tho height of the rainy season, when steam power 
might be turned to good account in scouring the many waterways 
that led into the heart of Burma. On the 6th of July the dash¬ 
ing Captain Tarleton started in command of five steamers on a 
scouting voyage up the Irawadi In three days he pushed his 
way through channels dry in the hot season up to Prom, which 
h© found empty of armed men, but fairly furnished with guns. 
His sailors, aided by the townspeople, carried off four and sank 
nineteen of the guns, besides destroying a quantity of warlike 
stores The same afternoon Tarleton himself in the Medusa 
steamed ten miles above Prdm. Four days more of easy steaming 
would have brought him to Ava. But he had already fulfilled 
his orders, and he knew that a large Burman army was strongly 
posted in his rear on the heights commanding the river at 
Akauk-taung. So on the 10th he started homewards, in time to 
* Laurie. t Laurie ; Arnold ; Trotter. 
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catch tho tail of Band ala’s force on its way across the Iraw&di, 
and to pounce npon the general's state-barge, ten war-boats, a few 
guns, and heaps of arms and ammunition Tho abandoned heights 
of Akauk-taung were afterwards occupied by the 1'Iuto's seamen, 
who demolished the works and destroyed or brought an ay twenty- 
eight guns of various calibre. 

During the next few weeks tho war flagged. While British 
steamers roamed up and down between Rangoon anc^Prdm, Band ala 
contented himself with a few raids on villages lying for the 
moment open to attack. Bodies of freebooters roved about the 
country, doing more harm to their own people than to ours. 
Never backward m doing thoroughly the work he had once taken 
m hand, Dord Dalhousie himself came ovtr to Rangoon, to see 
with his own eyes how things went on, and to take counsel with 
his commanders for the prosecution of the war. He found the 
troops healthy, well fed, and veil housed, but impatient of the 
long halt which General Godwin had decreed, with the Governor- 
General’s full consent. Returning shortly to Calcutta, ho hurried 
on the mustering of the fresh troops which Bengal and ^Madras 
were to furnish for the final conquest of Pegu. 

To him, ’indeed, this seemed tho only possible solution of a most 
perplexing problem. Prom the first, he had declared that “ con¬ 
quest in Burma would lie a calamity second only to the calamity 
of war.” To that opinion he still adhered m the letter w T hich 
asked the sanction of the India House to his measures for com¬ 
pleting the conquest of Pegu. From the issue thus enforced by 
the need of choosing the least of the evils that lay before him ho 
“ could discover no escape.” In no other way than this could ho 
hope to “ secure the establishment of our superiority now, and 
its maintenance in peace hereafter.” And it w r as much in favour 
of such a course that the people of Pegu wished for nothing 
better than the transfer of their Country from Burmese to British 
rule, while the advantages, political and commercial, of such a 
transfer would speedily outweigh the evils incident to every 
extension of the Company’s frontiers. In no other way, more¬ 
over, could the friendly people of Pegu be ensured against tho 
renewal of those deeds of savage vengeance which the Burman 
Government had wrought upon them for the goodwill shown to 
Campbell’s army in the first Burmese War. 

The reply from the Secret Committee left Dalhousie nothing to 
desire. Extension of territory was not in itself a desirable thing, 
and they agreed with their Governor. General that the possession 
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even of such a province as Pegu must be looked upon “ rather in 
the light of a choice of evils than a positive and unmixed good.*' 
But they agreed still more decidedly with all Dalhonsie’s arguments 
in favour of a course which tended not more to our own good than 
to the good of the people whose country w r as to be annexed. “ It 
may be doubted, indeed ”—they wrote—“ whether the relations 
even now established between you and that people have not already 
imposed upon you the obligation of protecting them/’ And so 
they empowered the Governor-General to consider the annexation 
of Pegu as “ the just and necessary result of the war he had been 
driven to wage against the Burraan empire ” * 

The beginning of September found Rangoon astir with prepara¬ 
tions for the final advance to Prom. Bay after day steamers and 
sailing ships from Madras and Calcutta landed more men, guns, 
and stores at Rangoon. By the 27th the last steamer of Admiral 
Austen’s fleet bore off the last detachment of the force which 
Godwin himself accompanied up the river. On the afternoon of 
the 9th of October, the flotilla came close up to the town of Prom, 
and the landing of the troops at once began. Next morning the 
whole column, about 2,300 strong, marched mto the town straight 
up to the great pagoda without firing a shot ; for the Burmese 
garrison had discreetly fallen back upon the main army, which 
lay strongly stockaded in the jungle some ten miles east of Prom. 
In that city, begirt wdth miles of swamp and rank j’ungle, the troops 
w^ere destined to remain, suffering not a little from sickness and 
night attacks, while General Godwin returned to Rangoon to bring 
on the remainder of his army, and to plan fresh movements 111 
the direction of Pegu, w T hich had once more been occupied by a 
Burman garrison.f 

During the rest of October not much was done on either side. 
The death of Admiral Austen transferred the naval command to 
the younger and more active hands of Commodore Lambert. A 
Burman attack on Henzada, near the j’unction of the Bassein and 
Rangoon rivers, was bravely repulsed by Captain Becher and a 
company of Bengal Sepoys. Later in the month Bandula him¬ 
self, being ordered back in disgrace to Ava, preferred the safer 
alternative of surrendering himself into British hands. Early in 
November, whilst Godwin himself was returning with a fresh 
brigade of troops to Prom, a party of seamen under Captain Loch 
landed at Akauk-taung, and with a bold rush carried off six guns 
from the heights, which the enemy had once more begun to fortify 
* Burmese Blue-book. t Laurie. 
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On the 19th of the same month four small steamers and a few 
boats laden with troops started from Rangoon on a voyage up the 
Sitang river to Pegu. On the 21st the troops, numbering in all a 
thousand and fifty, under Brigadier McNeill, were landed in a 
thick fog without a shot from the enemy. The energetic Godwin 
accompanied them on their march through dense jungle up to 
the old bush-covered ramparts, whose defenders greeted them with 
a sharp fire of jingals and musketry For two kours the column 
plodded through high grass along the broad moat that guarded 
the ruinous walls of Pegu, until they found a gap through which 
brave men might win their way. A storming party of Bengal 
and Madras Fusiliers plunged aeross the muddy moat, and in a few 
minutes the enemy, quailing before our levelled bayonets, were in 
full flight towards the chief pagoda. Aided by the fire from our 
flotilla, McNeill’s soldiers held their -way onwards, and erelong 
the stormers under Major Hill forced their way through hostile 
bullets into the pagoda itself. In a moment the enemy were flying 
from their last stronghold. By one o’clock Pegu had fallen for 
the last time into British hands, after many hours of exhausting 
toil through steaming jungle, at a cost of twenty-four only killed 
or hurt. The brigadier himself was struck down by the sun.* 

Heaving some 450 men with two howutzers to hold the captured 
city under Major Hill, the rest of the force returned to Rangoon. 
They were hardly out of sight when the enemy began to annoy 
the small garrison with a series of attacks, which thinned its 
numbers and drove Major Hill to send off urgent messages for 
aid Night after night, from the 5th to the 13th of December, 
thousands of Burmans swarmed up to the entrenchments with 
amazing boldness, m spite of the punishment they were sure to 
receive A relieving force, despatched on the 10th from Rangoon, 
was beaten back with heavy loss. On the 14th a larger body, 
nearly two thousand strong, including three hundred of Arm¬ 
strong’s Sikhs, marched up under Godwin himself to the old 
ramparts, once more alive with armed men, whose courage failed 
them as our troops pressed forward- At length the pagoda came 
in sight, and all eyes strained to see if it were still held by a 
British garrison. Erelong the white faces of our countrymen 
and the sound of their welcoming cheer dispelled all uneasiness 
on that score. Placed between two fires, the enemy fled with all 
speed to their last defences, out of which they were finally driven 
by a dashing onset of Armstrong’s Sikhs. 

* Laurie ; Trotter ; lanes. 
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After rescuing Hill’s little garrison, Godwin proceeded to clear 
the surrounding country of the foe But the Burmese had no 
stomach for further fighting, and Godwin’s caution baffled their 
attempts at an ambuscade. In a few days they had fled beyond 
reach of his Ramgarh Horse as far as Shwegyin, and Godwin, 
finding his own supplies run short, turned back on the 21st to 
Pegu A few days later he led the bulk of his force down to 
Rangoon, leaving the Pegu garrison strengthened up to seven 
hundred men.* 

He had already been made aware of Lord Dalhousie’s purpose 
touching the future of the Pegu province. On the 20th of 
December the seamen on the river, on the 21st the troops in 
Rangoon, heard the reading of the proclamation which declared 
that province a part of the empire ruled by the Last India 
Company The Peguers were bidden thankfully to accept the 
yoke of a master at once strong, just, and merciful , the last of 
the Burman troops were to be driven out of the new' dominion ; 
then, if tho Burmese refrained from further fighting, the Govern¬ 
ment of India would do tho same. Captain Arthur Phayre, 
already famed for liis success as a civil officer in Aral:an, was 
appointed Commissioner of Pegu, while the district of Martaban 
was made over to Colonel Bogle, Commissioner of Tenassenm 
Among the advantages ensured by a measure which satisfied alike 
the hopes of the Peguers and the views of all moderate statesmen 
in India and England, w'ere tho filling up of the British seaboard 
between Arakan and Maulmam, and the opening out to foreign 
trade of the great river whose upper waters alone remained m 
Burmeso hands. The country thus w'rested from barbarian rule 
measured two hundred miles m length, by nearly as many- broad ; 
a country blest with a fruitful, w’ell-watercd soil, rich alike in 
teak forests and rice-fields, and peopled by half a million hereditary 
foes to the kindred race with which they had so often striven for 

the mastery.f 

Por some months yet, however, the war lingered on. The King 
of Ava still refused to accept the verdict of accomplished facts. 
Here and there one of his officers, or some bold robber-chief, still 
defied our troops from his stockaded stronghold in the heart of 
the woods. During the first weeks of 1853 one British column 
under General Steel was employed in chasing the Burmese from 
Martab&n northwards to Tonghu, over two hundred miles of path¬ 
less forest, varied by heavy swamps and broad rivers, through all 
* Laurie ; Trotter. t Burmese Blue-book. 
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which its advance was hindered by a long train of baggage*carts 
and heavy guns. On the western side of Pegu a handful of sea¬ 
men and Peguers, led by Rennie and Fytche, made some daring 
and successful onslaughts on large bodies of Burmese strongly 
posted about the Bassein river. Far less fortunate was the issue 
of an expedition led by Captain Loch against Myahtun, a bold 
robber-chief, who, with several thousand followers, had taken his 
stand in the heart of the jungles between Danabyu and Henz&da. 
A brave but reckless sailor, Loch pushed forward into the jungle 
from Danabyu, only to find himself caught in a formidable ambush, 
out of which no way of escape was open save that by which he had 
come. His little force of sailors and Sepoys had to struggle back 
to the riverside under a constant fire from a foe emboldened by 
success. Two small guns, abandoned on the way, and a loss of 
eighty-eight officers and men, including their commander mortally 
wounded, was the price paid for the rash advance through unex¬ 
plored jungle against an enemy of unknown strength.* 

The brave Rurman chief, however, was not destined to defy 
our arms much longer. On the 18th of February, 1853, Sir John 
Cheape, the erewhile engineer of Mult&n, set out with eight hun¬ 
dred men and a few guns and rocket-tubes from Prom to drive 
the lion out of his forest lair. At Danabyu, on the Gth of March, 
his force w-as strengthened by abont five hundred men and two 
mortars sent from Rangoon. Cholera, short supplies, and the 
ignorance or the treachery of his guides delayed for some ten days 
his final advance. Meanwhile Rennie with his Bine-jackets, and 
Fytche with his Peguers, w r ere hurrying up to share in the coming 
strife. At last, on the 17th of March, Cheapens soldiers began 
creeping cautiously forward through a pathless jungle, where 
poisonous airs, heavy night mists, and a hot sun conspired with 
all the devices of Burman cunning to try their mettle and to 
hinder their progress. Barriers of felled trees and breastworks 
manned by sharpshooters continually blocked the way; while 
cholera and dysentery wrought deadlier harm than Burman bullets. 
In two days, however, the force had crept inch by inch up to the 
innermost line of Myahtun’s defences. A day’s hard fighting still 
lay before it, but the evening of the 19th of March saw Myahtun 
flying from his captured stronghold at the head of two or three 
hundred men, the wrecks of an army which that morning had 
numbered four or five thousand. The task of hunting the Burman 
Wallace out of Pegu was made over to Captain Fytche and his 
* Laurie ; Low ; Trotter. 
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irregulars. In the campaign thus happily ended the victors lost 
twenty-three killed and a hundred and eight wounded, besides 
more than a hundred dead of disease Among the thirteen officers 
wounded was Ensign Garnet Wolseley of the 80th Foot, since 
known to fame as the conqueror of Ashanti and Tel-el-Kabir. 

Meanwhile from Ava, where a new king reigned m the stead of 
his dethroned brother, Commissioners were on their -way to treat 
with the conquerors of Pegu. On the 4th of April the envoys 
landed at Prom from their long galleys, bright with gilded sides 
and gold-tipped paddles, forty to each boat. Over each envoy's 
head -were borne three umbrellas covered with gold. Stepping 
forth to the sound of British guns and passing through a street of 
British soldiers, the strange-lookmg visitors approached the three 
British Commissioners, Sir John Cheape, Commodore Lambert, 
and Captain Phayre, who ushered them into the meeting-hall 
amidst the thunders of a fresh salute At a second conference, 
held on the 8th, the Burman envoys again pleaded for some con¬ 
cession to Burmese dignity. Humble in their demeanour, they 
still demurred to the yielding up of Miaday, and earnestly begged 
leave to retain Bassein or some other port in Pegu Pending an 
answer from the Governor-General, the conference was adjourned 
and a truce declared for thirty days On the 8th of May the 
envoys w r ere invited to hear the reading of Lord Balhousie’s 
answer. He was ready to give up Miaday, but insisted on keep¬ 
ing the rest of Pegu. The envoys offered, in their master’s name, 
to pay a large sum for the surrender of that province into Burmese 
hands. This proposal was at once rejected- Again the envoys 
pleaded their master’s inability to give up any part of his king¬ 
dom. They undertook to pay any reasonable sum for a peace 
which would render them back Pegu. They would let us have a 
free port at Bassein or Martab&n ; but to sign away their right to 
a whole province was an act which no Burman sovereign, still less 
their new master, could allow. To such language the English 
Commissioners soon grew tired of listening. On the 10th of May 
they warned the Burman envoys to leave Piom m twenty-four 
hours. 

By that time, however, the war was virtually over. No armed 
force of Burmese remained within the boundaries of Pegu. 
Myahtun himself had fled to Ava, and the new King of Burma 
withdrew his troops to a respectful distance from the province 
he still refused to yield up. An outbreak at Biling early in April 
had caused the retreat of its small Sepoy garrison and the despatch 
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of fresh troops from Calcutta to Maulmain. But the place was 
speedily recovered, and the chief who had suddenly turned against 
ns had to make the quickest of his way beyond Tonghu. The 
King himself seemed anxious only for the removal of a blockade 
which made rice dear and dried fish a forbidden luxury through¬ 
out Burma. His prisoners had been kindly treated and uncon¬ 
ditionally set free. Nothing indeed but the pride that dares not 
yield to circumstances kept his hand from signing the treaty 
which Lord Dalhousie, in compliance with orders from England, 
had drawn up.* 

While the King was sending messages of peace to General 
Godwin, Lord Dalhousie issued'the proclamation which announced 
the close of the second Burmese War. On the 30th of June, 
trusting in the King’s promised forbearance from all hostilities 
and m other proofs of his virtual friendliness, he proclaimed the 
breaking up of the Army of Ava, the raising of the river blockade, 
the renewal of peace, and the desire of his Government for friendly 
intercourse with that of Burma. This step, which disappointed 
those who had longed for a march on Ava, and surprised the ad¬ 
vocates of diplomatic etiquette, had long since been foreplanned 
by the Governor-General himself. 

His reasons for halting at Prom and waiving the usual sanctions 
of a regular treaty had been carefully recorded in his masterly 
Minute of November, 1852. From the Secret Committee m 
England they had drawn forth a final if qualified assent to a 
scheme which had the threefold merit of saving millions of public 
money and some thousands of human lives, of sparing his Burman 
Majesty a great humiliation, and of setting the Indian Govern¬ 
ment free from the duties and the annoyances involved in a formal 
treaty with a barbarian King As the Secret Committee had 
still harped on the advantages of such a treaty, Dalhousie loyally 
tried, as we have seen, to fulfil their orders, albeit himself assured 
that “ a treaty with Burma is of no more value than the reed 
with which it is written,” and that the formal surrender of Pegu, 
“ the first and best of the conquests of Burma,” was an act of 
open humiliation against which the national pride of the Burmese 
would struggle to the last. The attempt to treat failing, as ho 
had foreseen, left him free to carry out the wiser policy whose 
success has become an historic fact f 

Thus ended, after fifteen months, a war which, for an outlay 
short of two millions sterling, threw into the Company’s hands a 
* Trotter; Learie. t Barmeee Bine-book. 
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good-sized province, destined erelong to pay its own expenses, and 
peopled by a race of peaceful husbandmen and traders, kindly 
affected from the first to their new lords. The forces engaged in 
the war were rewarded for their toils and valour with a medal, a 
present of six months’ b&tta, and a promise of prize-money, which 
the English Government took ten years to fulfil. A sufficient 
force was left to garrison the new conquest. Godwin himself, on 
the 3 rd of August, embarked for Calcutta to take command of a 
division in Upper India; but illness, brought on by his late exer¬ 
tions, carried the brave old man off at Simla on the 26 th of 
October. If he had lately become a mark for the shots of hasty 
or ill-informed critics, Sir W. Gomm did the memory of his old 
friend and comrade no more than justice in the general order 
which announced his death. 
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CHAPTER X. 
dalhousie’s annexations. 

Besides the two large provinces which Lord Dalhousie's successful 
Avars brought within the ring-fence of the Company’s domains, a 
large addition thereto was made by a process which exposed him 
to a vast amount of unmented blame. On the 5th of April, 1848, 
died the Rajah of Satara, Apa Sahib, the heirless ruler of the 
kingdom founded nearly two hundred years before by the famous 
Sivaji in the wooded highlands of Western India. For many 
years after the real centre of Maratha power had been transferred 
to Puna, the capital of the Peshwas who overran Upper India and 
ruled Delhi m the name of the Moghal, the House of Sivaji 
retained its nominal headship of the Maratha League. But the 
final overt hi ow of the Puna dynasty by Lord Hastings in 1818 
placed all Maharashtra at the conqueror’s mercy. At that time 
the heir of Sivaji was nothing but a pensioned captive in his 
ancestral domain. To the rescued Rajah, Part4b Singh, the Gover¬ 
nor-General resfbred the kingdom of Satara, embracing an area ef 
ten thousand square miles, with a revenue worth about £200,000 a 
year. Under the treaty of 1819 the Rajah agreed for himself, his 
heirs, and successors to hold his kingdom “ in subordinate co¬ 
operation with the British Government,” which pledged itself to 
defend his territory against attack from within or without, pro¬ 
vided that in all things he acknowledged the duo control of a 
British Resident. 

After a time the restored Rajah waxed restive under the curb 
thus placed upon his kingly powers. Deeming himself little 
better than “ the manager and farmer of a district,” he entered 
upon a course of intrigues and insolences which provoked a quarrel 
with the Government of Bombay. In 1839 the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, after full inquiry, deposed the offender and placed his brother 
Apa Sahib upon the throne. The new Rajah governed well and 
proved amenable to the Resident’s mild control. Being childless 
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and a good Hindu, he adopted in his last hours an heir, who, 
according to Hindu custom, would succeed to the property and 
all the private rights of his adoptive father. But of his right to 
ascend the throne there was absolutely no question ; for that 
depended wholly upon the pleasure of his liege-lord, the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Without the consent of the Paramount Power, 
no son by adoption could claim to inherit a public dignity ; and in 
this instance that consent had not been given. The need for that 
consent was admitted even by Sir George Clerk, then Governor of 
Bombay, although he argued that the right of adopting an heir to 
a native dynasty w*as implicitly assured by the treaty of 1819. 
The two members of his council and Lord Falkland, his successor 
in the Government, agreed, on the other hand, that the treaty of 
1819 embraced none but natural heirs, and that in no circumstances 
could the adoption of an heir be valid without the sanction of the 
Paramount Power. 

On the 30th of April the Governor-General himself recorded 
his belief that, “ where the right to territory by lapse is clear, 
the Government is bound to take that which is justly and legally 
its due, and to extend to that territory the benefits of our 
sovereignty, present and prospective.” The right of adoption in 
default of natural heirs should be permitted only when some 
strong political reason might counsel a departure from the general 
rule. Opposed as he was to any avoidable extension of frontiers, 
he could not “ conceive it possible for any one to dispute the 
policy of taking advantage of every just opportunity for consoli¬ 
dating the territories that already belong to us, by taking posses¬ 
sion of States that may lapse in the midst of them; for thus get¬ 
ting rid of those petty intervening principalities which may be 
made a means of annoyance, but which can never be a source of 
strength . 99 Such a policy would tend not only to enlarge the 
resources of the public Treasury, but to promote the best interests 
of the people thus brought under a uniform system of civilized 
rule. It was Lord Dalhonsie’s earnest belief that the people of 
Satara had everything to gain by a process which ensured them 
“ a perpetuity of that just and mild government,” which under 
native rulers they enjoyed only by fits and starts.* 

This doctrine of the right of lapse was not now put forward for 
the first time. It had been formally asserted some years before by 
Lord Ellenborough and his council. A little later Lord Hardmge 
hi ms elf had informed the heir to the Holkars of Indor that hi£ 

* Kaye ; Marehman ; Parliamentary Papers. 
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sovereignty should descend to none but natural heirs of his house 
Some years earlier, in 1839, Sir James Cara&c, as Governor of 
Bombay, had warned the Court of Directors that, if the Rajah of 
Satara died childless, an event which seemed to him all but certain, 
his State would lapse to the British Government unloss it thought 
fit to recognize an adopted son. The Court of Directors them¬ 
selves had presently laid down the general rule that no heir by 
adoption should be acknowledged save “ as a'*'special mark of 
favour and approbation ” ; and this principle the Indian Govern¬ 
ment had since applied to two or three small chief ships in Western 
India. 

Thus armed by precedent, and swayed for good or ill by the 
bent of his own nature, Lord Dalhousie laid before the India 
House the documents on which lie founded “ his strong and de¬ 
liberate opinion ” that the British Government was bound “ not to 
put aside or to neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiring 
territory or revenue,” as might arise from the failure of natural 
heirs, without regard for any adoptions effected under Hindu law 
With a few exceptions of men like Henry Tucker and John Shep¬ 
hard, the Court of Directors decided that Lord Dalhousie should 
ha\e his own wuy. “ By the general law and custom of India ” 
—ran their despatch of January 184‘J—“ a dependent principality 
like that of Satara cannot pass to an adopted heir without the 
consent of the Paramount Power ; w*e are under no pledge, direct 
or constructive, to give such consent; and the general interests 
committed to our charge are best consulted by withholding it,” 
Satara was annexed accordingly. A liberal pension and a largo 
estate "were settled on the family of the late Rajah and on his 
adopted son ; his erewhile subjects yielded quietly, if not alw ays 
cheerfully, to their fate ; and very few r of them took part against 
their new masters m the great struggle of 1857.* 

The principle thus enforced against Satara Lord Dalhousie 
proposed to apply in 1852 to the little Rajput State of Karauli, 
lying south of Bhartpur. In 1817 the Rajah of Karauli had 
saved his State from absorption by transferring his allegiance 
from the dethroned Peshwa to the lords of Leadenhall Street. 
His descendant, Narsing Pal, on the day before his death in 1852, 
adopted a son whose claim to succeed him was supported by the 
Resident, Colonel Low. Among the members of the Supreme 
Council Sir Frederick Currie argued on the same side, drawing 
a distinction between Sat&ra and Karauli which his colleagues, 
* Kaye ; Marsh man 
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including Lord Dalhousie, could not allow. Karauli might be the 
older State of the two, but in both States British supremacy had 
been established on conditions substantially the same. In refer¬ 
ring the question to the India House, Lord Dalhousie recorded 
his own opinion that tlie weight of argument rested with the 
advocates of the policy enjoined in 1849. But the friends of 
native dynasties found strong allies in the House of Commons, 
and the Court of Directors ruled that “ a protected ally ” like 
the State of Karauli must bci exempted from the principle enforced 
against “a dependent principality” like Satara. In due time, 
therefore, a new Rajah was installed by Low’s successor, Sir H. 
Lawrence ; and tlie year of the Great Mutiny saw Madan Pal 
among the most loyal champions of British rule * 

In plain truth, the distinction thus drawn between the two cases 
was a distinction w ithout a difference Both States had passed 
by conquest out of the hands of the Peshwas into those of the 
East India Company . Both alike became dependent principalities, 
and in each the reinstated ruler held towards Ins new suzerain the 
relation of a protected ally. But m 18o2 the Company had to reckon 
with the force of political and popular feeling in England, just 
then awakened from its sleep of years by the rumour of coming 
debates 111 Parliament on the question ot renewing the Company’s 
Charter. At such a moment tlie commands of prudence might 
well overcome their respect abko for consistency and the advice of 
their Governor-General. It w^as easy by a careful choice of words 
to win a character for humane forbearance towards the older 
dynasties of India, with the view of silencing one strong section 
of the Company’s opponents at home. And so it happened that 
Karauli w r as saved from the fate of Satara. 

In 1853 the Company's Charter w r as renewed, and before the 
close of that year Lord Dalhousie came in for a much larger and 
more important windfall than Karauli. On the lltli of December 
died without issue, lineal or adopted, the last of the Bhdsla Rajahs 
of Nagpur. The kingdom which had thus lapsed to us covered 
an area of 70,000 square miles—nearly that of the North- 
Western Provinces—peopled by more than four million souls. Its 
rolling surface slopes gently down from the densely wooded crest 
and sides of the M&hadeo Mountains, to the fruitful plains watered 
by the Wainganga and the Godavari. This portion of the larger 
kingdom, which the treacherous revolt of Apa Sahib had for- 
* K«ye ; Malleeon ; M&rshm&n. He was rewarded by the remission of his debt 
and tfie addition of two guns to his salute. 
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felted to our arms m 1817, Lord Hastings bestowed next year on 
a youthful scion of the same Bhosla stock. The boy of twelve 
turned out in his later years—in the words of Lord Dalhousie— 
“a seller of justice, a miser, a drunkard, and a debauchee.” 
Neither himself nor his widow after him had gone through the 
ceremony of adopting an heir. Such being the case, it seemed to 
Lord Dalhousie that the time had come for converting N&gpur 
into a British-Indian province. In a long andxiarefully reasoned 
Minute he set forth the grounds for this new application of the 
doctrine of Lapse. There was “ no question of an inchoate, or in¬ 
complete, or irregular adoption,” for the Rajah had died, having 
“ deliberately abstained from adopting an heir.” Justice, custom, 
and precedent alike left the Government “ wholly unfettered ” to 
decide as it thought best. k ‘ Policy alone must determine the ques¬ 
tion whether the sovereignty of the State, which was conferred on 
a Gujar * in 1818 shall be conferred on somebody else as a gift a 
second time.” He was well aware that the continuance of the 
Nagpur Ra], as an act of grace and favour on the part of his 
Government, would he “ highly acceptable to native sovereigns 
and nobles in India ” Many persons of high authority would 
doubtless advocate such a policy on that special ground. He 
could understand and respect their feelings ; but m view of the 
responsibility laid upon himself, he could not bring his judgement 
to admit that “ a kind and generous sentiment should outwoigh a 
just and prudent policy.” 

Three successive Residents at Nagpur had borne witness, two 
of them against their own leanings, to the contentment, if not the 
delight, with w hich the mass of the people, the peasantry, bankers, 
and tradesmen would hail the introduction of British rule. Por 
the sake of the people, therefore, the Government ought not to 
bestow the lapsed sovereignty afresh on a native ruler. To him all 
other considerations seemed as naught in comparison with the 
interests of the people of Nagpur. “I conscientiously declare,” 
he wrote, “ that unless I believed that the prosperity and happi¬ 
ness of its inhabitants would be promoted by their being placed 
permanently under British rule, no other advantages which could 
arise out of the measure w r ould move me to propose it.” f 

Words like these, so often uttered by the same man, may beget 
in some minds a suspicion that Lord Dalhousie was given to pro- 

* The Oajan are a numerous tnbe of low-caste Hindus, who combine husbandry 
with cattle-lifting and other forms of plunder. 

t Daihooeie’s Minute on N&gpur. 
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testing too much. And the advantages of such a policy in this 
instance were, by his own showing, far from small. The absorp¬ 
tion of N&gpur would enclose the Nizam’s dominions, curtailed by 
the recent cession of Berar, within a girdle of British territory. 
An unbroken line of communication would be secured between 
Calcutta and Bombay. The cotton fields of the Berai valley would 
be opened up to English enterprise, and their produce might ere 
long be borne by rail to the Western capital. Such a prospect 
might well have tempted a less scrupulous statesman to make light 
of the moral difficulties m his way. But m Lord Dalhousie’s case 
w r e have no grounds for assuming that he paltered with his con¬ 
science for any public end His daily life, spent in unwearied, 
self-sacrificing toil for the public good, his utterances, private and 
public, on the many questions that came before him, the evidence 
of those who knew' him best, all go to attest his lionest\ of purpose, 
the depth of his belief in the blessings of a just and civilized rule, 
and the fervour of his zeal for promoting the happiness and 
well-being of the greatest number by all fair and strictly law ful 
means. Whatever lie did or aimed at doing was done or in¬ 
tended for the best. His judgement may sometimes have been at 
fault ; his intolerance of anarchy and misrule in the Native States 
may have blinded him somewhat to those redeeming traits and 
counterweighing benefits by which some of his followers set more 
than sufficient store , and Ins mode of dealing w'ltli nati\ e princes 
and nobles may have lacked something of the high-bred courtesy 
which marked his bearing towards all classes of bis own country¬ 
men. But he never sw erved from w hat seemed to lnm the path 
of duty, nor did he shrink from following that path because policy 
or ambition might point the same way And if a statesman is to 
be judged by his deeds alone, it is certain that even those deeds 
for which Lord Dalhousie has been most loudly blamed were 
inspired by motives not less praiseworthy than those of his chief 
opponents, and warranted by arguments to which time has added 
new strength. 

Of the threo members of the Supreme Council one only, Colonel 
John Low, dissented from the policy proposed by his chief A 
brave old officer, trained m the school of Sir John Malcolm, kind- 
hearted and conversant wdth the ways of many Native Courts, 
from Lucknow to Haidarabad, he pleaded powerfully, but in vain, 
for the right of Nagpur to retain its own government under the 
treaty of 1818. Neither policy nor j’ustice could, in his opinion, 
sanction a course which w as sure to heighten the alarm and resent- 
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ment already stirred in native breasts by the annexation of Satara. 
The Native States, moreover, gave free scope for the energies of 
high-born or ambitious natives, who could never hope to rise 
under British rule. Whatever blessings that rule might bring to 
the people of India, they still clung to the rule of their own 
countrymen, however bad. Like the people of other countries* 
they preferred their own habits and customs to those of 
foreigners. - * 

Mr. Halliday, on the other hand, denied that any question of right 
was involved m the case of a country whose Rajah had left no sort 
of lieir, and whose people werp “ avowedly hoping, praying, expect¬ 
ing ” to be taken nnder our rule He ridiculed the notion of raising 
to the vacant throne some “ son of a daughter of a sisten* of the 
adoptive father of the late Rajah,” or else some “son of a daughter 
of a sister of the adoptive grandfather of the late Rajah.” Of the 
two youths thus labelled one vras violent and dissipated, while the 
other had a delicate constitution. Before the end of February, 
1854, Nagpur became a British province, and the Court of Directors 
presently gave their unqualified sanction to the step which Lord 
Dalhousie had taken in accordance with their letter of 1819. 

Outside the dead Rajah’s palace not a murmur of complaint 
was heard ; but his aged grandmother, Banka liai, and the ladies 
of his Zanana, protested bitterly against a measure which fore¬ 
stalled their purpose of adopting an heir, and fought hard to 
retain as much as possible of the State property for their own use 
They even accused their best friend, Mr. Mansel, the British 
Resident, of aiding the Lord Sahib in bis designs upon Nagpur + 
A good deal of cheap sympathy with these poor ladies was evoked 
by the manner in which Lord Dalhousie sought to distribute the 
late Rajah’s wealth among the rightful claimants thereto. He 
had ordered that the royal ladies should receive their duo share of 
the palace treasures, besides pensions suited to their rank, while 
the rest of the property should be sold, and its proceeds formed 
into a fund “ for the benefit of the Bh6sla family at large. The 
sale of live stock at Sitabaldi, and of jewels and other valuables 
in Calcutta, gave the friends of the Ranis a convenient handle for 
sentimental abuse of a Government which outraged the privacy 
of the Zan&na and stooped to play the part of auctioneer.J But 

* Colonel Low's Minute of February, 1854. 

t Mr. Mansel in fact got a severe “ wigging” for bis seal in tbeir behalf, and 
soon afterwards retired from the service in disgust. 

t It appears that £40,000 in gold and silver was disinterred from under the 
conch of one of the Bdnis. 
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if native pride was wounded by acts like these, it is hard to see 
how else a Governor-General bent on carrying out his own views 
of justice could have gone to work. It was not he who despoiled 
the Rams, but the Ranis who succeeded in despoiling their own 
kinsmen, for much of the treasure buried m the palace was 
allowed after all to remain in thoir own keeping. Of the 
money realized by auction, amounting to two hundred thousand 
pounds, not a rupee was annexed by the Government. The w T hole 
was religiously set aside for the sole use of the Bhosla family.* 

A passing reference has already been made to the cession of 
Berar. That fertile province, which fjord Hastings had w^rested 
in IBID from the Nf'igpur State, was piesently handed over to our 
ally, the Nizant. In 1843 that sovereign had been informed that 
unless he made better arrangements in the future for the payment 
of his growing debts to the Company and for the expenses of tho 
contingent force which former treaties bound him to keep up, the 
Indian Government would have to take over a part of Ins 
dominions in pledge for the value of ♦heir unsettled claims. But 
no warnings nor threats could teach wisdom to a headstrong 
ruler, who let things slide from bad to worse, who intrigued 
against the ablest of his own ministers, Suraj-ul-Mulk, and made 
no effort to put dow n the disorders which ran not through tho 
land. Rival Talukdars fought against each other, the peasantry 
were ground down by all manner of exaetions, crime flourished 
without a chock, and swarms of Arab and Rohilla mercenaries 
roamed the country, soiling their services to the highest bidders, 
and plundering tho people among whom they dwelt The needs 
of a failing treasury w’ere supplied by loans extracted at ruinous 
interest from the bankers of Haidarabad. Nothing, indeed, but 
the guns, swords, and bayonets of the small British contingent 
stood betwoen the Nizamat and utter chaos 

At length, m 1849, Lord Dalhousie directed tho Resident, 
General Fraser, to press the Nizam for a speedy settlement of his 
debts to the Pai*amount Powder. If his Highness N&sir-nd-daula 
desired a stable government, if he cared at all about paying the 
debts he was always promising to pay, “ he should place trust in 
his ministers, and allowr their projects to be carried to a lasting 
end.” By the last day of the year I 80 O the debt to the Indian 
Treasury must be paid up, or else the Governor-General would 
“ take measures to forward the interests of his own. Government.” 
But the end of that year saw the reckless descendant of Chin 
* Kaye ; Arnold ; Marsh man. 
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Khilich Khan staggering under yet heavier burdens than before. 
His debts to the Indian Treasury on account of the Contingent 
had increased, and the bankers refused to grant him any more 
loans Himself always short of money, with his Arab and Rohilla 
soldiery in chronic mutiny for their arrears of pay, with coun¬ 
cillors unfit to help or powerless to control him, he kept on 
making promises of reform and letrenchment which never 
blossomed into deeds In April, 1851, he was granted six months’ 
further grace to pay off a debt of eight hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. Before the end of July his ministers had contrived to 
scrape together somewhat less than hall that sum. Four months 
wore given them to find the remainder on pain of having to yield 
up* certain outlying districts m pledge to their long-suffering 
creditor. November passed by, and not a quarter of the balance 
had been paid m Amidst scent's of wild disorder the year ended, 
and amidst like scenes the next year glided on , the Nizam still 
promising to govern better and to pay up bis arrears, while 
Geneial Fraser still besieged lnm with good advice and grave 
warnings against the dangers of delay.* 

In November, 1852, General Fraser was replaced by Colonel 
Low. 13y that time the debt to the Indian Treasury had neon 
again to half a million, and the officers and men of the Nizam’s 
Contingent were fain to borrow of the bankers at the late of 
tw enty-four per cent Again and again did the new .Resident 
urge the Nizam to accept the only terms which he was empowered 
to offer Nasir-ud-daula professed to hold it his sacred duty 
neither to part with any of his provinces, nor to dismiss any 
portion of his troops The notion of disbanding the Contingent, 
or even of reducing it by a single bayonet, he had steadily resisted 
from the first , but the Governor-General w T as equally resolved to 
stand no more excuses for the non-fulfilment of an obvious duty 
If the Nizam insisted on retaining the Contingent at any cost, he 
must give some tangible security both for its punctual pay¬ 
ment in the future and for the due discharge of debts already 
incurred on its account. After a series of stormy interviews with 
Colonel Low he agreed at length, *vvith bitter reluctance, to sign 
the treaty, which handed over into British keeping three districts 
yielding revenue enough to defray the interest of the debt, and 
all charges for a contingent force of seven thousand horse and 
foot, with twenty-four guns, all officered by our own countrymen. 
By this treaty, signed in 1853, the districts of Ber&r, Raichdr, and 
* Trotter ; Marahman. 
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Naldrug, which formed no part of the original Nizamat, were ceded 
to the Company m perpetual trust for the Nizam, who retained 
his sovereign rights over them, with the benefits of any surplus 
that might from time to time accrue The ceded districts were to 
be governed by the British Resident at the Nizam’s Court, and a 
full account of receipts and disbursements was to be laid yearly 
before the Nizam himself. While that prince was thenceforth 
relieved from the duty of furnishing a large force 111 time of war, 
the Contingent itself became “an auxiliary force kept up by the 
British Government for the Nizam's use ’** 

For this happy solution of a long-vext problem Low himself 
was largely indebted to the good fortune which enabled Suraj-ul- 
Mulk, the reinstated VYizir, to hit the w T eak spot in his master’s 
armour of defence While Nusir-ud-daula was yet vowing that 
nothing would induce him to sign the treaty, Ins faithful Minister 
was quietl}' gilding the palm of a favourite \ alet who at that time 
held his sovereign’s ear. To this man’s pleadings, aided, perhaps, 
by the menacing aspect of affairs, the Nizam at length gave way, 
and the desired districts were surrendered peacefully into our 
hands.t So readily did they thrive under the new rule, that, 
two years afterwards, Lord Dalhousie gave back to the Nizam a 
district yielding three lakhs of rupees, or £80,000 a year. Benir 
itself, the great cotton-field of India, lying along the toot of the 
Satpura Range, was destined to reap the full benefits of a rule 
which began by lightening the burdens of the peasantry, and tear¬ 
ing dowrn all barriers to the free growth of trade. 

sThe same officer who had helped to carry out Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy tow ards the Nizam lent the sanction of his name and counsels 
to the absorption of .Thansi, a little state in Bundalkhand, the over- 
lordship of which had passed in 1817 from the Maratha Peshwa 
to the Indian Government. 11 w as only in 1832 that the hereditary 
Chief of Jhansi received the title of Maharaja. In 1835 Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, as Governor of Agra, refused to acknowledge au 
heir of his adoption, and placed on the Gadi a leper who chanced 
to be next of kin. Three years later the leper was succeeded by 
bis brother, Gangadhar Rao, who died childless in November, 
1853, leaving behind him an empty treasury and an adopted son. 
His widow', a woman of high spirit, strong will, and no mean 
ability, claimed the sovereignty for this child of five, in defiance 
of the rule laid down by the Court of Directors m 1849. Looking 
to that rule, to the language of existing treaties, and to the Minute 
* Aitchixon’s “Treaties” , Parliamentary Papers. + Marshman. 
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recorded by Sir C. Metcalfe, the Governor-General rejected the 
claim. The weight of authority was all on his side Sir C. Met¬ 
calfe, with all his tenderness for native usage, had expressly 
maintained the right of the Paramount Power to “ limit succes¬ 
sion according to the limitation of the grant, which in general 
confines it to heirs male of the body, and consequently precludes 
adoption. In such cases, therefore, the power which granted, or 
the power standing in its place, would ha\ e a right to resume on 
failure of heirs male of the body ” And now Colonel John Low, 
another warm friend to Native dynasties, recorded his opinion that 
the native rulers of Jhansi being 11 only subjects of a sovereign,” 
the Government of India “ has a full right, if it chooses to exercise 
that light, to annex the lands of Jhansi to the British dominions 
Dalhousie himself, moreover, held it good policy to resume a fief, 
however small and of little value, winch lay m the midst of British 
territory, and the possession of which would tend to improve the 
general administration of our own districts in Bundalkhand. 
Jhansi, therefore, was annexed, and the Rani, Lakshmi Bai, lived 
to wreak, ere long, a terrible revenge for'tlie flat rejection of her 
claim to act as Regent in the name of her adopted son 

Another question which had lately come up for settlement w-as 
the claim urged by Nana Phundu Panth to the princely pension 
bestow r ed in 1818 on his adoptive father, Baji Rao, the dethroned 
Peshw'a, whose long life came to a peaceful close in January, 18o3. 
In vain did the claimant—the notorious Nana Sahib of a later day 
—appeal to the wording of the treaty which ensured payment of 
a pension of eight lakhs a year—then w'orth nearly £100,000—to 
the family of Ihiji Rao In vain did he plead that the pension had 
been granted m exchange for territory \alued at thirty-four lakhs 
a year It was clearly shown that Sir John Malcolm, who made 
the treaty, had granted the pension only for the Peshwa’s own 
life, asa free gift to one who deserved no mercy at his conqueror’s 
hands t It w^as agreed that the Nana himself had a clear right to 
inherit the Peshwa’s private property, including the large sums 
w'hich the aged pensioner must have saved in the course of thirty - 
five years, and Mr. Thomason allowed him to retain for life the 
town and territory of Bithur on the Ganges, where his adoptive 

* Minute of Colonel Low , Kaye ; Marsh man. Both Mr. Halliday and Colonel 
Low, however, advised that Jbdnsi should not be annexed. 

t As such it was described by Mr. Prinsep, Lord Hastings* Secretary, xn his 
4 * History of the Mardtha and Pinddri Wars’' ; and afterwards by Kaye m his 
4 4 Life of Sir John Malcolm. ” 
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father had breathed his last. But neither Lord Dalhousie nor 
the Home Government -would listen for a moment to the Nana's 
claim to inherit the dignities and the pension of a prince who, 
some years before his death, had vainly besought the British 
Government to continue the pension to his adopted heir. This 
fact alone shows how little Baji Rao himself misunderstood the 
treaty of 1818.* 

As a final answer to the Nana's appeal for so-called justice, the 
Court of Directors, in May 18o3, informed him through Lord 
Dalhousie that “the pension of Ins adoptive father was not 
hereditary, that he had no claim whate\er to it, and that his 
application was wholly inadmissible." By that time the Niuia's 
Vakil or agent i\as hastening tow ards London to plead his mastci's 
cause On his arrival, however, lie found that cause lrreooverab^' 
lost, nor could all his eloquence or his powers ot intrigue avail 
to undo an act of simple justice which many persons, judging 
hastily by the twent, or misled by a passing fashion, afterwards 
construed into a flagrant wrong. 

In the same year, 18 o 3, died the last titular Nawab of the Carnatic, 
the lineal heir of the dynasty founded a century- before by Anwar- 
ud-dm. 3<\>r fifty a ears past the Na\A ribs of the Carnatic had enjoyed 
nothing but an empty title and the handsome pension which Lord 
AYellesley had deigned to bestow on Arim-ud-daula in 1801 *t 
Since then two other Naw.ibs had been allowed to assume the 
title and to enjoy the pension Azmi Jali, uncle to the latter of 
these, now claimed to succeed his childless nephew But Lord 
Harris, then Governor of Madras, counselled the extinction of a 
royal pageant aaIiicIi the Company had never pledged itself to 
maintain intact, and Lord Dalhousie entirely agreed with him. 
Mohammad Ghaus having died childless, there an as no excuse for 
admitting the claim of Azim Jab The Court of Directors decreed 
that the title and dignity of Nawab, Awth all the advantages im¬ 
plied in tlio treaty* of 1801, had come to an end The same process 
was applied a year later to the old Maratha kingdom of Tanjor, 
whose titular Rajah had also died wdthout a direct heir. Out of 
the. large stipends which thus lapsed to the Government, due pro¬ 
vision was made in each case for the surviving members of the 
family Both Azim Jah and the Rani of Tanjor struggled for a 

* Kaye ; Marsh man 

+ From the treaty of 1801 Lord Wellesley carefully excluded all reference r to 
heirs and successors, thus showing that its provisions were applicable only to a single 
life. 
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time against the sentence of the Paramount Power. But the 
former, at any pate, had small reason to complain of an arrange¬ 
ment which relieved him of his enormous debts, and granted him 
precedence of all other native noblemen in the Madras Presidency. 
Th3e Rani fought her case with much spirit, but with small success, 
for the judgement given m her favour by the Supreme Court of 
Madras was set aside by the Privy Council, on the plea that no 
law court could adjudge the question at issue between her and the 
Indian Government • 

There was another Phantom Royalty which Lord Dalhousie, 
intolerant of shadows cast by r^o substance, made a bold effort to 
efface Mohammad Bahadur Shah, a rheumy old man, chewing 
hotel-nut all day,”+ and sometimes spinning verses of small merit, 
still hold within his palace at Delhi a mockery of that imperial 
sway wdiich Akbar and Aurangzib had wielded over the greater 
part of India. Within that palace the pensioner of the Company 
was still the Great Moghal, m whose presence no Governor-General 
could appear on equal terms. Within tljjit palace he still enjoyed 
the power of life and death over a few r thousand followers and 
dependents. On the death of Prince D?lra Bakht, the heir- 
apparent, m 1849, Lord Dalhousie seized the opportunity for 
getting rid erelong of a monstrous sham, for exf mguisliing a grave 
reproach as w r ell as a lurking danger to our rule. For years past 
the Court of Directors had learned to regard the extinction of the 
Delhi dynasty as an event by no means undesirable. Lord Hnr- 
dinge himself, m 1844, had requested the Resident at Delhi, in the 
event of the old king's death, to acknowledge no successor without 
his special leave To Lord Dalhousie, proudest and most English 
statesman of his day, the great castle-pnlace by the Jamna, which 
commanded the imperial city and the chief magazine of Upper 
India, seemed not only a sink of barbaric corruption, but “ the 
source of positive danger, and perhaps not unfrequently the focus 
of intrigues against our power 

He resolved to tear aw^ay the last veil of illusion from the face 
of a hard fact, to let all men know that the East India Company 
and not the House of Babar were the real lords of Hindustan. His 
first intention, to make the King himself withdraw from Delhi to 
his country-house at the Kutab, some tw r elve miles off, he deemed 
it better to forego, in spite of the sanction granted him by Sir 
John Hobhouse, then President of the Board of Control. A sen¬ 
timental outcry overbore the wiser counsels of those w r ho feared 
* Arnold ; Manfaman. t Arnold. £ Kaye. 
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with Hobhouse and Dalhousie that the palace of the Moghals 
might one day become the rallying-centre of Mohammadan revolt. 
A king of seventy years, however, could not live many years longer, 
and meanwhile his next heir, Prince Fakr-ud-din, might be indnced 
to sign a treaty pledging him on his father’s death to surrender the 
palace into our hands. To the conditions offered him the Prince 
made no visible demur But the aged king outlived his son, who 
died in 1856 of cholera, or as many said of poison ; and the dynasty 
which Dalhousic had doomed to a peaceful extinction, signed its 
ow'd death-w-arrant m the murderous outbreak of the following 
year * 

A statesman w T bo would lose no rightful opportunity of strength¬ 
ening and consolidating the British pow er m India w r as little likely 
to replace a native ruler in the province w’hich Sir Mark Cubbon 
had so long and ably administered When the Kajah of Maisur 
in 185(> besought leave to resume the government, of his own 
kingdom, Lord Dalhousie at once rejected the prayer wdiich in 
1847 had been addressed in vain to Lord Ilardmge f It wus a 
personal, not a dynastic tieaty which Lord Wellesley had made 
with Maisur, and the Go\ ernor-General saw no good reason for 
handing back to a worthless prince a people who had so long en¬ 
joyed the blessings of civilized rule. In the same spirit of lordly 
justice he had dealt m 1852 with Mir xVli Murad of Khairpur, the 
successful plotter against the Sind Amirs, the semi-independent 
ruler of certain districts assigned to bun by his English friends 
after the victory of Haidarabad. IIis treason to his foliow r -princes 
' had been crowned by an act of successful roguery, w'hich some of 
bis most trusted followers at length came forward to reveal. In 
1851 All Munld was found guilty of forging the title-deeds to the 
lands of w’hich lie had been made ruler. Cutting out a leaf of the 
Koran on which the treaty had been written, be had put in another 
leaf so w orded as to give him lordship over several districts instead 
of the villages which bore the same names. For this offence in the 
following Januai y he w’as formally deposed from Ins sovereign rank, 
and stripped of all his lands save those inherited from his father, 
Mir Solirab Khan. For this piece of exemplary justice done to a 
thorough scoundrel, Dalhousie w'as held to blame by those who 
took the sentimental or the merely legal view' of his policy tow r ards 
the native princes ; as if the Paramount Pow'er had no right thus 
to punish a prince of its own making for “ a great public crime*” t 
that seemed not so very heinous in native eyes. 

* Kaye. t S«*e Chap. VII , Book II + Lord Dalhousie's Proclamation. 
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Ever since Lord Hardinge’s visit to Lucknow in 1847 the affairs 
of Wajid All’s kingdom had been steadily declining from bad to 
orse. In that green garden and teeming granary of India, every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes, from the king him¬ 
self amidst his fiddlers, buffoons, and dancing-girls, down to the 
humblest follower of his court. The two years of grace allowed to 
the Royal debauchee passed by. and m 1849 the Resident, Colonel 
Sleeman, reported no change for the better, nor-any hope of such 
change, whether in the King’s own conduct or m the general state 
of things in Oudh. Like England in the days of Stephen or of 
John, the country was given over to every form of violence and 
utter lawlessness. The Talukclars from within their mud forts 
surrounded by belts of jungle defied the Chakladars or revenue 
officers, who in their turn took bribes from the wealthy and preyed 
upon the poor and weak. Eunuchs, fiddlers, and singers filled all 
the best places in the State The wretched peasantry were ground 
to the dust by rackrenting landlords, ruthless revenue-farmers, and 
a swarming soldiery, who lived by plunder for want of regular pay. 
Bands of Dakaits raided everywhere 'against the villages and 
harried the traders on every highway. Large tracts of fertile land 
were turned into jungle The King’s favourite fiddler was made 
Chief Justice, and his favourite singer acted as Vazir for a 
King who never troubled himself about public affairs, as long as he 
could indulge his own taste for rhyming, drawing, dancing, and 
could go about the busy streets of Lucknow beating a big drum 
that hung round his neck. There was no such thing, in short, as 
government, law, or justice throughout the land.* Justice was 
simply bought and sold ; the right of the strong to murder, rob, 
torture, and enslave the weak was the only law which had any force 
outside those favoured spots where the families of the Company’s 
Sepoys could secure some kind of protection from the British 
Resident at Lucknow. 

Such was the state of things which Sleeman had to report in 
1851 as the upshot of all he had seen or learned during bis travels 
of the past two years And such, if not even worse, was the state 
of things which Sleeman’s successor, Colonel James Outram, found 
rankly flourishing in 1855. No wonder that both these officers, 
with all their reverence for the rights of native princes, and their 
known dislike or dread of the policy then favoured by most of 
their countrymen in India, agreed in urging the Governor-General 
to pnt forth the strong hand of interference with a swarm of evils 
* Sleeman’s * * Diary ” ; Kaye ; Marehman 
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which the faith of treaties and the cruelty of further forbearance 
alike commanded him to clear away. For the sake of a suffering 
people they called upon him to enforce his treaty-rights against a 
dynasty w hich in fifty years had broken all its pledges again and 
again, and to assume the government of a country whose native 
rulers had long since proved their entire unfitness to govern it for 
themselves.* 

Outram’s written report found Lord Dalhousie recruiting his 
health at Utakamand, the Simla of Southern India, in the heart 
of the wooded Nilgiris or Blue Mountains. It was the closing year 
of a rule which had already lasted two years over the normal 
limit; and the great Viceroy’s health was fast breaking under the 
prolonged strain of hard, incessant toil for the public good. 
Nerving himself for one more task, which had been perhaps too 
long neglected, he proceeded in a Minute of great length and re¬ 
markable fulness to unfold Ins own plans for the better government 
of Oudh The mam purpose of this famous State-paper was to 
show how steadily the Naw r abs of Oudh had disregarded the 
Treaty of 1801, which bound them to govern well and justly for the 
general good and happiness of their people, and “ alwavs to advise 
with and to act 111 conformity to the counsels of the officers of the 
Last India Company ” For more than fifty years they had mis¬ 
ruled their country in such a way that nothing but the presence 
of a small British contingent had kept the people from w'orking 
out their own deliverance The very forbearance of our own 
Government bad done much to heighten and prolong their suffer- 
' ings; and the time had now come when further tolerance of such 
misrule would only make our Government a sharei m the crime. 
Bound as w T e were, however, “to amend the lot of a people whom 
we have so long indirectly injured.” justice and gratitude to a 
dynasty which, with all its faults, had been ever true to its alle¬ 
giance, nevertheless require that in so doing we should low r er the 
dignity and authority of the sovereigns of Oudh no further than 
iH absolutely necessary for the accomplishment of our righteous 
ends.” Dalhousie, therefore, could not recommend so strong a 
measure, however politic, as the entiro absorption of Oudh into 
British territory Nor was he in favour of placing the govern¬ 
ment for a tune only in the hands of British officers, seeing how 
that process had failed elsewhere. The plan of his own preferring 
was to let the King “ retain his royal title and position,” while 
the whole civil and military government of his kingdom should be 
* Kaye ; Irwin ; Marsh mao. 
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transferred forever into the hands of the Company. The revenues 
of the country should bo applied first to the payment of all admin¬ 
istrative charges; secondly, to the payment of liberal stipends 
for tiie King and his family; thirdly, “ to the improvement and 
benefit of the province.” Any surplus remaining after these 
deductions Dalhousie was for placing “ at the disposed of the East. 
India Company,” with a view to “ the general good of that Empire 
of which Oudh originally was, and still is, ^no more than a 
province.” * 

Of the four members of his Council before whom the Minute 
was duly laid, not one demurred in any way to his main pro¬ 
posal, the permanent transfer of all power in Oudh from its own 
soveieign to the India House Board On this point even General 
Low was in hearty agreement with his Chief. Mr. Barnes Pea- 
cocke, the legal member, recorded an opinion to the same effect; 
while Messrs. Dorm and Grant differed from the rest only in de¬ 
manding the entire annexation of Oudh. Mr. Barnes Peacock© 
differed from Lord Dalhousie only m desiring that all surplus 
revenue should be spent within the province, and that no military 
charges should bo defrayed out of the Oudh exchequer t The 
■whole question was then referred to the Court of Directors, who 
took time to ponder their reply. At last, in November 18f>o, they 
sent out to India a despatch -which Lord Dalhousie, arguing from 
his secret instructions, construed into a simple order to annex the 
country without more ado. Whatever it seemed to say—and there 
was something of studied reticence m its language—he knew' 
which way its authors meant lumto go, and he had already pledged 
himself to carry out tlieir orders, even if they outstripped his own 
designs t 

He opened the despatch at Calcutta on the 2nd of January, 
1850 Before the end of the month Outram had received liis final 
orders from the Governor-General. On the 4th of February ho 
waited upon Wajid Ah with a letter from Lord Dalhousie, and 
the draft of a treaty w'hich the King w'as invited to sign. 
The letter recounted the shortcomings of successive Na walls, 
declared that the Treat}" of 1801, so often violated, had now come 
to an end, and advised the King to accept the only terms which 
the long-suffering Company had now" to offer. The British 

* Dalhousie’a Minute on Ondh. 

t Under the Treaty of 1801 we undertook to defend Ondh oat of the revenues of . 
the ceded district*. 

t Irwin’s “Garden of India ” ; Kaye; Arnold. 
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Government would be “ guilty in tbe sight of God and man, if it 
were any longer to aid in sustaining by its countenance and power 
an administration fraught with suffering to millions.” The new 
treaty which the King was bidden to sign declared that “ the sole 
and exclusive administration of the civil and military government 
of the territories of Oudh shall henceforth be vested for ever in the 
Honourable East India Company ; together with full and exclusive 
right to the revenues thereof.” ForWajid AH himself and his 
heirs was reserved the title of King, with full sovereign rights over 
his palace at .Lucknow and his park at Dilkusha, a yearly pension 
of twelve lakhs, with three more for his body-guard, and due pro¬ 
vision for all the members of his family * 

In spite of an offer which would have saved the dynasty from 
utter extinction, Wajid All stubbornly refused to avert his fate. 
Not all Outram’s courteous pleadings could win him to sign a 
treaty which he held to be a fit matter for equals only. The 
British Government, which was all-powerful, might do with him 
whatever it pleased. Against a Power which was able to make and 
to unmake, to promote and to degrade, he liad no thought of main¬ 
taining a hopeless struggle His rank, his honour, his kingdom, 
all w r as gone from him , but the treaty that was to make him a 
pensioner on British charity he w'ould by no means sign. One 
thing only w’ould he ask, permission to carry his sorrows with 
himself before the Queen of England. Thus speaking, amidst an 
outburst of womanish tears and sobs, he took Ins turban from off 
his head and placed it in Outram's hands, in token of utter help¬ 
lessness and self-surrender. But beneath the show of groielling 
self-abasement tlreie seems to have lurked a feeling of deep resent¬ 
ment, which betrayed itself alike m Ins refusal to sign the treaty, 
and in his avowed intention to seek in Europe for that redress 
winch was not to be found in India. + 

On the rth of February Outram received from the palace a 
brief note informing him that the King’s purpose had undergone 
no change Nothing, therefore, remained for him but to issue a 
proclamation drawn np by Lord Dalhousie, declaring Oudh thence¬ 
forth a component part of our Indian Empire. He himself took 
formal charge of the city and government as Chief Commissioner; 
the civil officers of the Oudh Commission were despatched to their 
several districts ; British troops were marched into the province, 
and the annexation of Oudh soon became an accomplished fact. 
The King himself had commanded his people to offer no resistance t£> 
* Irvin; Arnold. t Irvin ; Kaye ; Arnold , Trotter. 
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their new masters; and from no quarter did any resistance come. 
Not a shot was fired nor a blow strnck in defence of a dynasty 
which had long since forfeited all right to reign over the fairest 
and worst governed province in Hindustan. The people every¬ 
where submitted peacefully to the rule of the English S&hibs. 
Wdjid Ali, with his wives, children, and retainers, withdrew to his 
future home on the Hughli in the green suburb of Garden Reach. 
Over the whole face of things there stole a change as complete 
as any produced by the shifting slides of a magic lantern. It 
seemed in truth as if Pandemonium had suddenly transformed 
itself into Paradise. 

Neither in India nor in England were many voices raised at the 
time against a measure which the great Proconsul had carried 
through in accordance less with his own ideas than with the virtual 
commands of Leadenhall Street and Cannon Row.* By refusing 
to sign the new treaty Wajid Ali had pronounced the doom of a 
dynasty which had reigned only by British sufferance ever since Sir 
John Shore had displaced the son of Asaf-ud-claula by a ruler of 
his own choice. For the sorrows of a discrowned debauchee none 
but his own family and a few' faithful followers seemed to care. 
Few people questioned the right of the Paramount Power to 
enforce against a refractory vassal the treaties w'hich he and his 
forefathers had steadily broken for so many years past. If Wajid 
Ali would neither sign the treaty nor accept the pension of 
<£120,000 a year, that was no reason for regretting the act of justice, 
of prudence, of mere humanity, which strove to rescue a suffering 
people from prolonged and ever worse misrule. Under its new 
government, as worked by the noble Outram witb the aid of a 
picked staff of English subalterns, the new British province would 
surely enter on the same path of orderly improvement which the 
Panjab had already trodden with marked success. In Parliament 
there arose some talk about the Treaty of 1847, which had never been 
ratified by the Company, and which after all would have furnished 
no good reason against the course pursued in 1856. One or two 
speakers in the Commons might denounce our cruelty towards a 
king whose forefathers had helped the Company with timely 
loans, and whose subjects would prefer the worst evils of native 
misrule to the best and mildest government ever wielded by a set 
of strangers in race, in religion, in national feelings and ways of 

* Had Lord Dalhousle been allowed bis own way, the King might hare been 
induced to aign the treaty rather than see the Resident and the subsidiary force 
withdrawn from Ondb. Bat this plan the Coart of Directors had overruled. 

VOL I. v 
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thought. It was easy to show that the hands of the Company in 
dealing with fonner Nawabs of Ondh had not always been over 
clean. Bnt tbe murmurs of a few were drowned in the general 
hubbub of assent to an issue which no impartial thinker could 
deem unrighteous, whatever blame might one day be heaped upon 
its nominal author by critics hastily judging from the event.* 

* Trotter. Even Mr. E. Arnold, vhile condemning other of Dalhouie'i annexa¬ 
tions, had nothing bnt praiae for the annexation of Ondh. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LAST RENEWAL OF THE COMPANY’S CHARTER. 

For several years after the conquest of the Pan jab, the Govern¬ 
ment of India held no kind of intercourse with the Afghan ruler, 
whose horsemen had fled like frightened deer through the Khai- 
bar before Gilbert’s swift advance to Pesh&war. Content with 
seeing the Afghans chased out of their last shelter in the Panjab, 
Lord Dalhousie gave small heed to what Dost Mohammad might 
be doing or scheming among his native hills. The Amir of 
Kabul was left free to manage his unruly subjects, to reconquer 
Afghan Turkist&n, to deal as he best conld with the troublesome 
rulers of Herat and Kandahar ; and even, it was said, to encour¬ 
age the border-tribes in their raids on British ground. But the 
steady progress of Persian intrigues with Her&t at length induced 
the Amir to seek after a friendly understanding with his English 
neighbours. Colonel Herbert Edwardes, who had replaced the 
murdered Mackeson as Commissioner of Pesh&war, threw out in 
his turn some cautious overtures, to which our ancient foe sent 
back encouraging replies. 

At last, in March, 1855, Ghol&m Haidar Kh&n, the Amir’s 
favourite son, came down to Peshawar to arrange a treaty of alli¬ 
ance with the Indian Government. He was met by John Law¬ 
rence, Chief Commissioner for the Panjdb. On the 30th, the 
two envoys concluded a treaty of “ perpetual peace and friendship ” 
between the East India Company and the dynasty of Dost 
Mohammad Kh&n. Each parly pledged itself to respect the 
territories of the other, “ and never to interfere therein ; ” while 
Dost Mohammad further engaged to be the friend of our friends 
and the enemy of our enemies. Such was the first step in that 
wiser policy which bore memorable fruit in 1857, and which, 
with one exception, Dalhousie’s successors have since steadily 
pursued. And thus was a long-seething quarrel allayed by a 
process which, tried twenty years earlier, would have saved India 
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from all the costly and disastrous issues of the first Afghan 
War* 

In July of the same year, while the fate of Oudh still hung in 
the balance, the peace of India was rudely broken by a furious 
uprising of the hill-tribes in the north-west of Bengal. The 
Santhals, whom Cleveland’s kindliness had done so much to tame 
in the days of Warren Hastings, and whom a later benefactor, Mr. 
Pontet, bad taught to cultivate the fruitful valleys of the Damin- 
i-Koh, bad suddenly burst forth from their highland jungles to 
sweep down with the fury of a ram-swollen flood over the rich, 
well-peopled plains below. Maddened by the extortions of Bengali 
money-lenders, who worked the law-courts freely for their own 
evil ends, and smarting under the brutal or licentious conduct of 
some English railway overseers, these simple, half-reclaimed 
savages marched forth in vast bodies under self-appointed leaders 
to lay their grievances before the Calcutta Council. Hunger, 
aided by superstition, soon turned their peaceful errand into a 
carnival of blood and plunder. Armed chiefly with axes and 
poisoned arrows, they carried fire and havoc into happy villages, 
attacked lonely bungalows, murdered stray Englishmen, Hindus, 
and Mohammadans, and even swarmed up to the chief civil sta¬ 
tions in Rajmahal, Birbhum, and Bhagalpur. A strange frenzy, 
fed by the eloquence of fanatic preachers, drove them forward in 
their thousands against the fat, ill-guarded provinces where dwelt 
their real or fancied foes. 

The suddenness of the outbreak, and the time of year, were all 
Hn their favour. It “was the height of the rainy season. No troops 
were at hand save the Hill-Rangers, whose loyalty might count 
for little against the ties of kinship and the calls of superstition. 
The authorities 'were taken utterly by surprise. Only in a few 
stations could small bodies of Europeans and policemen succeed 
in making a stand against such swarms of bloodthirsty assailants. 
From most places lying in the Santh&ls’ track all who could 
escaped w’hile there was yet time. Panic-stricken villagers fled by 
thousands as from the horrors of another Maratha raid. The 
timely despatch of troopB by rail from Calcutta alone saved from 
ruin the new engineering station of Raniganj, m the great coal 
district of Bard wan. But for the swift advance of a Sepoy de¬ 
tachment, all Birblium would have been given over to desolation. 
Between R&jmahal and Colgong the whole country was alight 

* Kaye ; Malleaon ; Afghan Bine-book ; 11 Life of Sir H. Edward©*,” by Lady 
Ed warden. 
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with blazing villages, and alive with plunder-laden fanatics. Half 
Bh&galpnr came within the fiery circle. Murshidab&d itself 
quaked for fear of a like disaster.* 

Even when troops began to appear on the scene of havoc, the 
insurrection still held its ground at first. Broken up into small 
parties, the Sepoys could do little more than hold a few isolated 
posts against swarms of savages who fled before their musketry- 
fire, only to tease them with fresh attacks. If some of our troops 
did their duty nobly, others seem to have quailed before the num¬ 
bers, the wild shouts, the poisoned arrows of the foe. Twice were 
the Hill-Rangers led forward against the RAjmahal plunderers, and 
twice, without seeming cause, they fell back. Out of a hundred 
Sepoys of the 56th Regiment, whom Lieutenant Toulmin led 
across a rivulet held by some thousands of Santhals, twenty, with 
their bold commander, fell overpowered by numbers and cruel 
wounds. Erelong, however, as fresh troops entered the disturbed 
districts, the tide of disaster began to turn. Thousands of the 
enemy fled before handfuls of disciplined men, who fired steadily 
and kept a bold front. But the warfare that ensued was still 
harassing, for the beaten rebels found safe shelter and fresh means 
of annoyance in the close jungle that screened their movements. 
In some places the villagers were induced or compelled to furnish 
them with food and information. Mr. Halliday, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, had already urged the need of proclaiming 
martial law; but to all his arguments the Supreme Council still 
turned a deaf ear. 

Early in September the Bh&galpur bands of rebels began to bo 
hemmed m by General Lloyd’s troops, while those in Birbhtim 
were hard 'pressed by the soldiers of Brigadier Bird. But the 
time for beating up the jungle was not yet come. Before tho end 
of the month, Birbhum became the scene of fresh horrors; the 
Santhals and the cholera shared the land between them. Gorged 
with the spoils of a province, the insurgents seemed like to carry 
them off with little hindrance from troops assailed in their turn 
and driven back by the prevailing sickness. Thousands of S&n- 
th&ls had already fallen by shot or disease ; hundreds, including 
Sidu M&nji, their foremost leader, had been taken prisoners; but 
so much the larger was the booty left to share among the surviv¬ 
ing hosts. 

With the cooler air and the cloudless sunshine of November 
came a visible change for the better on the face of things. While 

• Trotter; Hooter's **Rural Bengal.” 
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the groat Proconsul was still resting his shattered frame in the 
Blue Mountains, his colleagues in the Calcutta Council made up 
their slow minds to a measure which might as easily have been 
decreed three or four months earlier. On the 10th of November 
Mr. Halliday could at length proclaim martial law thioughout 
the disturbed districts. Fresh troops were brought upon the 
scene ; a general bumiug of insurgent villages began; and the 
jungle ceased to bo a safe shelter for foes hard pressed by assail¬ 
ants no longer afraid of fever or the law. Cut up in detail, their 
booty meltmg away behind them, most of their leaders shot or 
taken, only to be hanged after due trial, the insurgents, by Decem¬ 
ber, were making off in small parties to the hills, or slinking away 
by twos and threes to their former homes and employments m tho 
plains. During that month the last of the captured ringleaders 
underwent his doom of death or imprisonment ; and the last body 
of armed rebels were hunted down On the last day of the year 
Lloyd’s field-force was broken up ; and on tho 3rd of January, 
1856, martial law was declared no longer needful m a land where 
open rebellion had died down. In view of the grievances which 
had caused the outbreak, the Santlial country was detached from 
the regular government of Bengal, and made over as a “ non-regu¬ 
lation” province to the less rigid rule of a special commissioner, Mr. 
Stamforth, aided by one deputy and five assistant commissioners.* 
But the Government was reckoning without its rebellious sub¬ 
jects. In tho middle of January, while the troops were marching 
back to their cantonments, bands of armed savages began once 
more plundering villages, destroying factories, threatening the 
property and the lives of loyal Knglishmen and Bengalis. This, 
however, was but the last flickering of a burnt-out flame. Before 
the end of February quiet reigned anew, to be broken only for a 
week or two in May by the last efforts of a few desperadoes to 
breathe life into a stiffening corpse. Meanwhile most of the late 
insurgents were glad enough to earn once more their daily rice by 
hard work on the newr lines of railway, on the roads, in factories, 
in any field of labour still open to their strong arms and simple 
needs. But the Nemesis of their past folly dogged them still; 
for the lands they had left untilled during the outbreak withheld 
their wonted harvests, and thousands of starving wretches died 
that year in the jungles, or scarce kept body and soul together on 
the slender outcome of their day’s toil.t 

Reference has just been made to Mr. Frederick Halliday "as 
* Trotter. f Ibid. 
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Lion tenant-Governor of Bengal. This office, which Lord Dal- 
housie’s able Secretary was the first to hold, had been created by 
the Charter Act of 1853. It was a measure the need for which 
had been growing more and more urgent for years past. Down to 
the close of 1853 the Governor-General of India was also the 
official Governor of' Bengal. During his absence from the Presi¬ 
dency—for many years past a common event—the senior member 
of his Council ruled as Deputy-Governor iif his stead. The 
Deputy-Governor might be a civilian of standing and experience ; 
he might also be a successful soldier who knew nothing of the 
duties he was supposed to discharge. On his return to Calcutta 
the Governor-General would resume his post for a few months, 
and then perhaps a new deputy would fill his place. Owing to 
the frequent change of its head—ten times in eleven years—and 
to the ever-growing demands upon the Governor-General’s time, 
the government of the largest and wealthiest province in India 
practically devolved upon the chief secretary, who was wholly 
irresponsible for the success or failure of his rule. Under this 
haphazard system it was not surprising that even Mr. Halliday’s 
skill, industry, and experience had failed in various wa^s to keep 
Bengal abreast of some other provinces ruled by a separate and 
responsible chief * The subsequent history of that great province, 
now peopled by sixty million souls, has amply justified the wisdom 
of the reform effected in 1853. 

Several other changes of equal or greater moment were brought 
about by the memorable Charter Act of that year. The term for 
which a new lease of power had been granted to the Company in 
1833 was fast expiring when the question of its renewal came up 
before the British Parliament. For many months both in India 
and at home that question had been discussed from many different 
points of view by the friends and enemies of the chartered Com¬ 
pany whose fate once more hung in the balance. Whatever hap¬ 
pened, it was almost certain that the powers and patronage of the 
India House would undergo some further curtailment. During 
1852 Select Committees of both Houses sat to take evidence from 
a host of witnesses, to con over piles of papers, and to summarize 
the chief results. On the 3rd of June, 1S53, Sir Charles Wood, as 
President of the India Board in the coalition Ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen, brought before the Commons his Bill for the future 
government of India. This bill, which he took five hours to 
explain, proposed to retain the double government by the Court 
* Chess ey; Msishmam 
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of Directors and the Board of Control. But the working strength 
of the former was to be cut down from twenty-four to eighteen, 
six of whom w’ere to bo chosen by the Crow T n from among men 
who had served ten years in India The remaining twelve would 
still be elected by the Court of Proprietors. A heavy blow was 
struck at the Company’s patronage by the clauses which opened 
Addiscombe and Haileybury, the military and the civil training- 
college, to free competition among the British youth. A special 
legislatee council was to be engrafted on the Government of 
India The government of Bengal, as we have seen, w'as to be 
made over to a separate Lieutenant-Governor, subject to the final 
control of the Governor-General. 

The question of amalgamating the Sadr Adalat or High Court 
of the Company m each Presidency with the Supreme Court of 
the Crown, for the better administration of justice throughout 
British India, had already engaged the minds of reforming states¬ 
men at home. But no immediate change in this direction was 
formally demanded by the framers of the present Bill. Provision 
was made for raising the pay of the lower native judges, and for 
throwing open to the “ uncovenanted ” or local services some of 
the posts hitherto reserved for covenanted ciwlians or Haileybury 
men A Law' Commission, sitting m England, was to consider 
and report upon the reforms already contemplated m the laws of 
India. Finally, the Crown claimed for itself the right to sanc¬ 
tion the appointment of every advocate-general and member of 
Council under the Indian Government. 

' Some lively debates ensued in Parliament on a scheme which 
satisfied neither the friends nor the foes of the East India Com¬ 
pany. Foremost among the latter was Mr. Bright, who scoffed at 
the new plan for improving the old Directorate by mixing “ one 
grain of wholesome nutriment w ith two grains of poison.” Sir 
James Hogg’s eloquent defence of the Company against all assail¬ 
ants touched the fancy of his hearers without winning their votes. 
On the 9th of June the Bill was read a first time. On the 23rd 
its second reading was opposed by Lord Stanley with a counter- 
motion for further delay in passing a Bill which disturbed every¬ 
thing and settled nothing. A debate of four nights, enlivened by 
Macaulay’s winning rhetoric and Sir James Graham’s statesman¬ 
like reasoning on the one side, by Mr. Bright’s outspoken vehe¬ 
mence and the glancing mockeries of Mr. Disraeli on the other, 
ended in the rejection of Lord Stanley’s amendment by a majority 
of more than two to one in a House of four hundred and sixty- 
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two. On the last night of Jane the Bill was read a second 
time. 

On the 8th of July it entered into Committee. Clause after 
clause was keenly debated ; amendment after amendment delayed 
the passage but failed to modify any feature of the Bill save one. 
Sir Charles Wood forestalled a hostile vote by exempting Addis- 
combe from the change reserved for Haileybury. After two or 
three fresh clauses had been added to the Bill, its third reading 
vas carried on the 29th of July. 

On the 1st of August Lord Granville introduced it to the Peers, 
who, anxious to get away from London, roceived it on the whole 
-with a ready grace Twelve days later it passed its third reading, 
after undergoing a very slight revision in Committee. On the 
loth the Commons finally accepted the Bill, to which the Royal 
signature presently gave the one touch wanting to make it law. 
Thus by a measure expressly workable only so long as Parliament 
might will, was carried some steps further the inevitable process 
of transferring the lordship of India from the hands of a char¬ 
tered Company into those of the British Crown. 

In accordance -with the new Act, the first sittings of a now 
Legislative Council were held in Calcutta in May 1854. It was, 
in fact, the old Supreme Council enlarged for the special purpose 
of making laws for all India. While the old Council retained all 
its executive functions, its legislative powers were transferred to 
the larger body of which it still formed the nucleus. Of the 
thirteen members composing the new Council, four were chosen 
fiom the Civil Service to represent the several governments of 
Bengal, Agra, Madras, and Bombay, while two were judges of 
the Supreme Court of Bengal, whose sympathies would naturally 
lean to the side of their unofficial countrymen, the small but ever¬ 
growing community of merchants, planters, tradesmen, mission¬ 
aries, engineers, scattered through the provinces or clustering in 
the chief cities of India. Two other members were appointed by 
the Governor-General himself. To sanguine persons it seemed as 
if the new body contained the germ of a true parliament, in which 
at some future day the voice of all ranks and races in India might 
make itself heard to good purpose. Almost from the beginning 
its debates were conducted with open doors, and the dull old 
process of reading out a number of carefully written minutes was 
soon exchanged for the simpler if less stately arbitrament of quick- 
flowing talk.'*' 


Chesney; Trotter. 
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There is little need for comment on other features in the Act of 
1853. When Lord Dalhousie left India, the fruits of open com¬ 
petition for the Company’s Civil Service had hardly begun to show 
themselves; nor had the now element in the India House Board 
done aught to hinder or derange Lord Dalhousie’s settled policy 
towards the native princes. Events, moreover, were soon to happen 
which paved the way for a change in the Company’s fortunes far 
greater and more radical than any decreed or generally desired by 
English statesmen a few years before. 

In less than a month after the annexation of Ondh the great 
Proconsul yielded up the reins of government into the hands of his 
successor, Lord Canning.* Since the days of Warren Hastings no 
Governor-General had won so high, so lasting a place in the annals 
of British India as the high-bred Scotch nobleman who, after 
eight years of incessant toil, marked by a long array of brilliant 
successes in the cabinet, in the field, in every sphere of public 
usefulness, left Calcutta on the 6th March, 1856, broken down in 
body, maimed m his dearest affections by the recent death of his 
sonless wife, but upheld in spirit by the recollection of great 
things attempted, of groat ends achieved at an age \ihen in Eng¬ 
land most public men have their hononrs all to win. Not even 
Wellesley had brought under the British yoke so fair a cluster of 
new provinces as the viceroy during whose rule the Pan jab, Pegu, 
Oudh, Nagpur, and various smaller realms had passed ay from 
their native masters. And no former viceroy could have pointed 
to a list of public services nearly as great and numerous as those 
recounted by Dalhousie himself in the noble minute—the master- 
work of a pen as clear, direct, and polished as Caesar’s or 
Wellington’s—which summed up and vindicated his Indian career. 
That he left the Panjab peaceful, prosperous, and well-governed, 
Pegu fairly started on the same course, Oudh quietly accepting 
her change of masters, the Indian treasury overflowing with cash 
balances, all India thriving under the new impulses given with no 
grudging hand to the industry, the trade, the moral and social 
advancement of her people—for these manifold blessings the chief 
Bhare of our praise must be awarded to Dalhousie himself, the one 
quickening spirit of a Government always able, but commonly 
slow moving and shy of wandering off the old beaten tracks. 

* Standing beside the former, Lawrence naked him wliat he felt at suoh a moment 
in his career. 44 1 wieh that I were in Canning’s place, and he in mine, and then— 
wouldn’t I govern India! ” waa the first impulsive reply. “ But no ! ” he added, 
4 * I could not wish my worst enemy to be the poor, miserable, broken-down man I 
am now ”—(Boeworth-Smith). 
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Ifc was this forward statesmanship which 'enabled Sir W. 
O’Shaughnessy to cover India with telegraph wires in time to break 
the full force of the blow that fell upon her in 1857. To Dalhousie 
also was it mainly owing that before he left Calcutta the new 
railway was carrying its thousands daily between Howrah and 
R&niganj ; that the Ganges Canal had begun to fertilise a long belt 
of plain from Hardwar down to Cawnpore; that great public 
works of every kind were pushed on at one same moment in many 
different parts of the broad Peninsula. Bengal nearly freed from 
the old plague of gang-robberies, the wild tribes on the Panj&b 
frontier reduced to comparative order, all India blessed with a 
cheap postage, all inland cusloras duties finally done away, some 
other taxes lightened or revised, trial by jury established through¬ 
out the land, the rights of inheritance secured to native Christians, 
the beginnings of a great reform in jail-discipline—such are 
among the lesser achievements that help to light up the memory 
of this great Indian governor. Nearly the last of his public services 
was an order bidding the heads of the different provinces send m 
yearly to Calcutta a full but concise report of the progress made 
under each government during the past year. All matters of the 
least public moment, each improvement m legislation, m finance, in a 
judicial business, each new outlay on public works—everything, in 
short, that concerned the welfare of the people in each province, 
might thus from time to time be grouped together in one general 
view, for the ultimate good of the whole empire, through the 
wholesome rivalry stimulated by these reports among its subordi¬ 
nate rulers. 

Like “ the glorious little man ” who ruled India in the first 
years of the same century, Lord Dalhousie had the gift of drawing 
around him a band of subalterns quick to appreciate and zealous 
to further the plans of a chief whose thorough mastery of smaller 
details rarely tempted him to encroach upon the free action of any 
officer once found worthy of his trust. If two such stars as Napier 
and Dalhousie could not long shine together in the same heaven, 
the fault at any rate did not lie with him whose steady greatness 
at once enhanced and caught fresh lustre from the bright achieve¬ 
ments of such men as John Lawrence, Thomason, Montgomery, 
and Phayre. Like Napoleon amidst his marshals did the great 
Marquis stand forth, the centre of a group of worthies only less 
conspicuous than himself* Under his leading there had grown up a 
school of statesmen whose services in the fiery trial of the Great 
Mutiny redounded hardly more to their own glory than to that of 
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the Master who then lay slowly dying in his Northern home ; his 
past achievements denounced on all sides as a splendid failnre, 
leading up to its natural issue in a wide-spread and nearly successful 
revolt. 

Of those who were afterwards to join in casting down their 
former idol, very few were to be found among the helpmates or the 
near witnesses of his rule in India. The hold he had once gained 
by the twofold spell of genius and personal bearing was not to be 
weakened by the rash charges of those home-bred critics who 
taught their countrymen to believe that his policy of State- 
absorption had brought about the Mutiny of 1857. They saw 
that, with rare exceptions, none of the annexed provinces showed 
any desire to rise against their new masters, that the soldiers of the 
Panjab fought by our side at Delhi and Lucknow, that British 
Burmah remained tranquil in the absence of British troops, and 
that none, in fact, of the great native princes made common cause 
with tlieir rebel countrymen. And they remembered that, even m 
annexing Oudh by order of the home Government, he had strongly 
insisted on the need of largely reinforcing the British garrison in 
India. The demand for troops from India to feed the war in the 
Crimea had drawn forth from Lord Dalhousie an earnest if vain 
protest against the reduction of a force which even then had 
seemed to him barely adequate for the peaceful maintenance of our 
rule over so many peoples alien to us in religion, m language, in 
colour, m habits, in all feelings and interests ”* If, imbued with 
the growing temper of his time, he sometimes overrode or mis- 
reckoned the strength of native feeling, it was clearly no fault of 
his that the ship he had steered so long with unchanging fortune 
was afterwards all but lost through the blind economy which kept 
down the numbers of her English crew. If his advice had been 
followed, if the prayer of the India House for leave to raise more 
English regiments of their own had been granted betimes by 
Downing Street, the revolt of 1857 might never have broken out— 
would never, at least, have gained so formidable a head f 

It were waste of tim#to defend Dalhousie from the charge of 
blindness to coming events. There is no evidence that any 
Englishman, not even Sir H. Lawrence, foresaw the storm which 
burst upon India in 1857. How, indeed, could any one foreguess 
that the mfere accident of a few greased cartridges won Id raise a 
whole SepoyWmy in furious revolt ? That India was full of 
oombu stibles J^alhousie knew as well as others; but no one, how-* 
* Dalhoiu^e's Minute of 1855. t Trotter ; Marahman. 
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©ver prescient, could have predicted when and. how the explosion 
would take place* “ It is the unforeseen that happens,** and to the 
truth of this proverb the great Sepoy rising added only a new 
illustration. It is absurd to suppose that so clear-headed a states¬ 
man ignored one potent source of danger to our rule, because he 
quarrelled with Napier on a matter of form and could see little 
room for improvement in the position of the native soldier. At 
the time when he recorded this opinion, in the very last days of 
his rule, he penned a series of minutes on the Indian armies, the 
gist of which was to show the need of reducing Sopoy troops in 
Bengal by fourteen thousand, and strengthening the British 
infantry by seven battalions * 

Against the reproaches afterwards levelled at him by his 
countrymen at home, ignorant of the facts and eager only to 
punish somebody, no matter whom, may be set the many tokens of 
public gratitude, admiration, reverence, even love, which bright¬ 
ened the last hours of Dalhousie's rule. At the capitals of the 
three Presidencies crowded meetings were held in his honour, 
and the speeches at Calcutta bore special witness to the breadth 
and depth of that regard which the fame of his services and the 
force of his kingly nature had bred in all classes of a very mixed 
community. Among the farewell addresses that reached him 
from all parts of the country was one presented by the indigo 
planters of Bengal, a body of men by no means given to praising 
a viceroy without good cause. Not a journalist in India but 
added his own offering to the general heap. Hardly an officer, 
civil or military, but spoke with regretful pride of the ruler 
whose past career seemed to attest his fitness for the highest 
office open to any statesman at home. Among intelligent natives 
of all races the name of the great Lord S&hib was honoured with 
the reverence due to a genuine king of men. On the day of his 
departure all Calcutta thronged the Maid&n and the banks of the 
Hughli to see his carriage pass down from Government House to 
the stairs of Chandpal Gh&t.f 

Nor were the Court of Directors backward in honouring the 
successful ruler whose zeal for the welfare of a vast dependency 
had wrought no harm to the worldly interests of his employers. 
The grant of a pension of five thousand a year, awarded by the India 
House and confirmed by a large majority of the proprietors m 
special meeting assembled, was announced in a resolution whose 
very length, unavoidable for all its studied brevity of phrase, 

* Marsh man. t Trotter ; Arnold. 
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attested the recipient’s right to whatever bounty a rich and grate¬ 
ful Company could bestow. 

Too scon for his country, not too soon for his own fame, James 
Andrew Ramsay’s public life closed with his departure from the 
East. All too sadly prophetic were the words in which he assured 
the people of Calcutta that he had played out his part, and would 
be content if the curtain should now drop upon his public career. 
Out of the retirement for which alone he was just then fit he 
never passed, save into the deeper retirement of the grave. On 
the 19th of December, 1860, after a lingering illness of four years, 
the great Marquis of Dalhousie had ceased to breathe. 


NOTE. 

Lady Edwardes bag made it clear, in the Life of her Husband, as lately pub¬ 
lished, that the Treaty of 1855 with Dost Mohammad was originated by Edwardes 
himself, to whom Dalhousie gave carte blanche in an undertaking which seemed to 
him "most desirable, but most difficult to bring about.” John Lawrence, for his 
part, held that any inch treaty would “ end in mixing us up in Afghan politics and 
affairs more than is desirable.” Dalhousie himself proposed that the Treaty should 
be signed by its virtual author; but, at Edwardes’s own suggestion, that duty was 
allotted to the Chief Commissioner, who declared in a letter to Edwardes that "all 
the merit of the affair, whatever it may be, is yours.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PERSIAN WAR, 

On the 29th of February, 1856f, Lord Canning* took his seat in the 
Calcutta Council as Governor-General of India in the room of 
Lord Dalhousie Third son of the brilliant George Canning, win¬ 
ner at Oxford of all but the highest honours, he had succeeded in 
1837 to the peerage bestowed upon his father’s widow. A hard¬ 
working member of the Peel Ministry from 1841 to 1846, he 
again took office in 18.53 as Postmaster-General in the cabinet of 
his old chief. Lord Aberdeen ; and this post lie retained in the 
Liberal Ministry of Lord Palmerston. In the summer of 1855 
hiR name was formally submitted to the Tndia House as that of a 
fit successor to his old friend, the great Marquis of Dalhousie. 
The Court of Directors accepted as a thing of course the nominee 
of the Board of Control. About the wisdom of such a choice few 
save Lord Canning’s official colleagues and intimate friends were; 
competent to judge ; and the fame of so great a predecessor would 
have overshadowed the path of any statesman coming close after 
him, however splendid his actual deserts But the time seemed 
favourable to moderate talent; it only remained for the new ruler 
to tread firmly in Dalhousie’s footsteps, to follow up his peaceful 
victories; and after all, in this case, as in that of most other 
viceroys, the future alone could test the wisdom of an appoint, 
ment on which neither public knowledge nor common rumour 
could throw any informing light. 

Lord Canning at any rate had a deep conviction of the heavy 
task that lay before him, and a strong desire to spare no effort of 
mind or body in discharging the duties he had nerved himself to 
undertake. To this effect he spoke with the eloquence of sincerity 
at the in&ngural dinner which the Court of Directors gave him 
on the 1st of August, 1855. And the spirit of prophecy seemed 
to weigh down and solemnize the closing words in which he 
uttered his hopes and fears for the future. “ I wish,” he said, 
vol. 1 . % 
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“ for a peaceful time of office, but T cannot forget that in our 
Indian Empire that greatest of all blessings depends upon a greater 
variety of chances and a more precarious tenure than m any other 
quarter of the glebe. We must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no bigger than a 
man’s hand, but which, growing larger and larger, may at last 
threaten to burst and overwhelm us with rum. What has hap¬ 
pened once may happen again 

On his landing in Calcutta it was still the cloudless sky that- 
greeted the new Grovcrnpr-General. During the first months of 
his rule there was little to withdraw Ins mind from the daily 
round of administrative duty. The war -with Russia had ended 
in a pence dictated by France and England Peace and order once 
more reigned throughout India. Oudk gave no cause for present 
disquietude, although the mother of its late sovereign w r as gone to 
lay her sorrow s and her son’s grievances at the feet of the .British 
Queen. While Jang Bahadur was leading his Nipalese to victory 
against the warriors of Tibet, while Dost Mohammad was strength¬ 
ening his hold on Kumhihar, and debating whether he should help 
the ruler of Herat against the Persians, British India seemed free 
in peace and safety to w’ork out the strange new problems of her 
inner life Through all her provinces the spirit of an eager, master¬ 
ful, inventive Anglicism was threatening to force its way through 
the last barriers of Eastern prejudice, sluggishness, and Helf-con- 
tent. India, once conquered by the might of British arms, was 
being conquered afresh by the resistless workings of British civili¬ 
sation as expressed in the school, the steamship, the railway, and 
the electric telegraph. Obeying half-unconsciously the inevitable 
law in all such cases, the stronger race w*as gradually setting its 
mark, for better for worse, upon the weaker. Each new blow 
struck at the social barbarisms sanctioned by the priests of 
Brahma or Mahomet seemed like hewing another foothold up 
the icy steep of ancient superstitions. Each new school or college 
opened for the teaching of English law helped to Anglicize, even 
perhaps to Christianize, the youth of Bombay and Bengal. The 
very elements of modem science could not but clash with the 
time-old philosophy of Brahman pandits, and the strong fanaticism 
of Mohammadan maulvies. While Old Bengal was vainly gnash¬ 
ing its teeth at the growing ascendency of English ideas. Young 
India was every day giving fresh proofs of zeal, if not for the 
spirit, at least for the forms of Western civilization. If a taste 

* Kaye. 
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for reading English books, for speaking the English language, for 
dressing, dining, disporting after the English fashion, for abjuring 
all kinds of religious doctrine, old or new, passed with many a 
young Hindu for a faithful copying of the best English models, 
many another of the same race seemed really bent on carrying 
the spirit of the new movement into matters more nearly touch¬ 
ing the national life. A school of earnest reformers, who found in 
the oldest of Hindu scriptures the sources of a pure and sufficing 
Theism, followed the lead of Debendran&th Th&kur along the 
path first trodden by Rajah Rammohan Rai and his zealous 
disciple Hwarkanath Th&kur. In the chief towns of India many 
a native gentleman spent his money freely in the cause of popular 
instruction. In the city and district of Agra alone one Gopal Smgh, 
a sub-inspector of schools, succeeded in starting ninety-seven 
girls* schools, which contained an average of twenty pupils each.* 
Through all ranks and classes, into the very strongholds of 
Hindu orthodoxy, the new leaven was slowly working its way. 
Few of the more enlightened Hindus protested against the Bill 
promoted by Lord Halhousie, and passed in July 185C by Lord 
Canning, for enabling Hindu widows to marry again. When 
Lord Canning’s Government brought in a Bill to do away with 
the curious form of polygamy practised by the Kulin Brahmans 
of Bengal, the petitions in its favour were signed not only by a 
crowd of lesser names, but even by the high-bred Rajahs of 
Hadiya and Dinajpur, and the yet more illustrious Mah&raja of 
Bard wan. The evil thus denounced might fairly be deemed a 
leproach not more to Western morals than to the spirit of Hindu 
philosophy. That a high-caste Hindu, whose wife bore him no 
male heir, might marry a second, a third, or a fourth time, was 
indeed a vital part of the national religion. But the license by 
which a Brahman of the privileged Eulin stock might take to 
himself ten, twenty, or fifty wives, some of whom he visited not 
once a year, while most of them still lived in their fathers’ houses 
at their fathers’ cost, widows in all but name, was accounted by 
numbers of honest Hindus as a gross misreading of the sacred 
text and a source of unbounded mischief to the national morals. 
Eor reasons of weight, however, Mr. John Grant’s Bill was dropped 
after its first reading ; but the humanity which prompted it gave 
a new handle to the ignorant and the bigoted for charging the 
Government with a deeprlaid plot against the religious creeds of 
its subjects. 
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Another measure which displeased the bulk of orthodox Hindus 
was the General Order issued in July, binding all future recruits 
for the native armies to enlist for general service, whether within 
or beyond the Company’s dominions. Enlistment for such service 
had hitherto been confined to six regiments of the Bengal Army, 
-while every Sepoy in Bombay and Madras was always liable for 
service beyond sea. The last warrant for an ordinance long since 
suggested by the contrast between an average Bengal Sepoy, tall, 
showy, soldier-like on parade, but spoilt by long indulgence and 
overweening pride of caste, and his smaller, meaner-looking, but 
handier and better disciplined comrade in Madras or Bombay, 
had been furnished by the mutinous conduct of more than one 
Bengal regimpnt at the outset of the last Burmese War When 
the Hindu soldiers of the South and West, when the Sikhs and 
Mohammadans of the Panjab were ready to go any whither, by 
land or sea, at their masters’ bidding, it seemed intolerable that a 
number of fine gentlemen from Oudh and Rohilkhand should turn 
restive at the bare prospect of crossing the “ dark water” between 
Calcutta and Rangoon The new ordinance, which placed all 
recruits on the same level of general usefulness, aimed, like Lord 
Palliousie’s plan of enlisting Sikhs into the regular infantry, to 
uproot that tyranny of the upper castes which, long the reproach, 
-was shortly to prove the rum, of the Bengal Army. Such a reform, 
however wise m itself, or needful for the future holding of Pegu, 
could not fail to deepen the mistrust already working in the 
hearts of those long-favoured monopolists, the Brahman and Raj¬ 
put soldiery of Bengal. To men who had long since come to 
look on service under the Company as their special birtlin 
guarded by conditions unchanged for years, any attempt to throw 
that service open to others seemed like a wilful breach of faith on 
the part of their ungrateful masters # 

Before the year’s end Mr Barnes Peacocko laid before tliu 
Legislative Council a Bill for supplying all India with a new code 
of criminal law, modelled on the pattern which more than twenty 
years earlier had been drawn out by Macaulay himself. Bandied 
about from Calcutta to England, from one official to another, con¬ 
signed for several years to utter oblivion, then curtailed, revised, 
and polished up by Drink water Bethune, the Macaulay code had 
undergone a fresh course of criticism and revision before it found 
a new godfather m the Law member of Canning’s Council. But 
the day of its final enthronement was still to come. In spite of 
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fresh outcries against the cruelty of placing Englishmen and 
natives under one common system of law, and against the danger 
of abolishing the old distinctions between the courts of the Com¬ 
pany and those of the Crown, a Penal Code at once clear, concise, 
rational, and comprehensive, would presently have supplanted the 
old tangled wilderness of Hindu, Mohammadan, Company’s and 
common law, had the second year of Lord Canning’s rule proved 
nearly as peaceful as the first Unhappily Mr Peacocko’s bill had 
not passed its second reading when the worst storm that ever 
broke over British India turned the attention of Lord Canning’s 
Council to matters of far more pressing moment than the reform 
of a penal system * 

The compact which Lord Dalliousie had made with Princo 
Fakr-ud-dm of Delhi came, as we have seen, to naught with the 
sudden death of the latter in July 1856. The old King of Delhi, 
prompted by his favourite wife, Zmat Mahal, besought leave to 
proclaim as heir-apparent her son, Jawan Bakht, a youth brought 
up by Ins mother in bitter hatred to the English name. Several 
of his elder brothers urged the same request ; but Mirza 
Mohammad Korash, the King’s eldest surviving son, pleaded 
earnestly his own right to the position claimed for the Benjamin 
of the house, and he did not plead m vain. Lord Canning 
refused to acknowledge any other heir than Princo Mohammad 
Korash But he went even further than Lord Dalhousio in 
reducing the value of the boon thus granted. The Prince was 
informed that on his father’s death the Royal family would have 
to quit the Palace, that the kingly title would become extinct, 
and that he himself would thenceforth hold the rank and title 
of a mere Shahzada, or prince, on a monthly pension of 15,000 
rupees.i* 

If the old King was ready to accept the decrees of fate, his 
ambitious Queen, Zinat Mahal, refused to recognize the failure of 
her dearest hopes. Her emissaries w r ent forth from Delhi to stir 
up the smouldering fires of Musalman discontent in many parts of 
Upper India, and to sound the feelings of Mohammadan princes 
elsewhere. The trail of her intrigues was soon to become visible 
in places far removed from the pal ace-stronghold on the Jamnn. 
But for the time our countrymen in India paid little heed to 
passing rumours, in view of the seeming indifference shown by 
the citizens of Delhi to the storm that raged within the old 
palace walls. 
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Meanwhile, in Ondh itself the new rule prepared by Lord 
Dalhousie seemed quietly gaining ground among the people 
When Outranks broken health compelled him to take his hard- 
earned furlough to England, the post of Chief Commissioner was 
transferred to Mr Coverley Jackson, a civil officer of good repute 
in the North-West Provinces. Under the new chief the work of 
resettling the land-revenue “ village by village, with the parties 
actually in possession,” went forward in accordance with the spirit 
of Dalhousie’s own instructions. The assessments were arranged 
with village proprietors, wherever such could be found, and in 
default of such with the Talukdar, or lord of the manor. That 
those Talukdars, the barons of Oudh, were not on the whole un¬ 
fairly treated, appears from the fact that three-fifths of the 
villages claimed as theirs were “ settled ” with Talukdars alone, 
many of whom had no more right to their property than that 
conferred by successful fraud or force * 

Unluckily the Chief Commissioner had a temper which was 
always jarring more or less noisily against that of his Financial 
Commissioner, Martin Crubbms. It soon became evident that one 
or the other would have to go elsewhither, and Lord Canning 
resolved in the public interest that Mr. Jackson should be the one 
to go. In January, 1857, he invited Sir Henry Lawrence to 
exchange the lighter duties of Resident at Ajmir for the post of 
Chief Commissioner at Lucknow Sick as he w T as in mind and 
body, the erewhilo ruler of the Pan jab threw up the furlough he 
had just obtained to England, and prepared w1th a cheerful heart 
io take up the duties of his new post. On the 20th of March he 
entered the populous and splendid city which, stretching four 
miles along the Gumti, has been likened both to Moscow and 
Constantinople. In spite, or perhaps by reason of the work that 
fell upon his shoulders, his health seemed to improve, and he found 
himself “ calmer and quieter than ho had been for years.”t The 
doors of the Residency were once more thrown open to natives of 
all classes, especially to the nobles and traders, who flocked to his 
“ Darbars.” or carao to pour their grievances, cares, and hopes into 
his private ear. From such interviews none returned without plea- 
sant'memories of a patient listener and a sympathetic friend. Under 
a chief so wise, so lovable, so widely trusted, the leading members 
of the Oudh Commission ceased from wrangling and settled down 
to their work, while the people at large looked hopefully forward 
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to the dawn of a just, strong, and merciful rule.* But Sir Henry 
had come to his new post a year too late. Already the little cloud 
which betokened a mighty danger to the British power was 
beginning to darken and overspread the sky. 

Before the end of 1856 Lord Canning’s hopes of peace had been 
tliwarted by the outbreak of a war with Persia, m which the 
Company’s troops and warships were destined to play a prominent 
part. In 1851 the son and successor of Yar Mohammad at Herat 
had offered to become the vassal of tho Shah of Persia. To such 
an offer the Shah could not but turn a willing ear. Ho prepared 
to clinch tho bargain by sending an army to occupy Herdt. This 
challenge to English tenderness about the Key of India the 
British Government was in no mood to shirk. Colonel Shell, our 
envoy at Tehran, warned the Shall against the folly of a course 
which would ultimately land him in a war with England. It was 
not till the beginning of 1853 that the wilful monarch recalled 
his troops, and signed a treaty pledging lum always to respect the 
independence of Herat 

But Nasr-ud-dui still hankered after' the forbidden fruit. Ilis 
opportunity came towards the end of 1855, when Mr. M urraj, Shell’s 
successor at Tehran, found himself compelled, by a long course of 
studied insults, to strike his flag and withdraw his Mission to 
Baghdad. In the first month of the following year the Persian 
troops occupied Herat. A revolution in that city soon drove 
them out , but a few months later Isa Khan rose against Ins 
master, the Saduzai Prince of Herat, and before the ond ol 
O ctober, 1856, the successful rebel had surrendered to the Persian 
commander the very stronghold which, three years before, the Shah 
had promised never to attack.t 

It is not unlikely that a little timely aid lent by Lord Canning 
to Dost Mohammad -would havo averted that war with Persia, 
which now seemed inevitable; but, in spite of Persia’s broken 
pledges, the Governor-General had been very loath to entangle 
himself in the maze of Central Asian politics, even when the 
Home Government counselled him to help the Amir of Kabul 
with arms and money, and empowered him to send a Mission to 
Herat. He w as slow to move in any matter until he could see his 
way clearly, and at last events w T ere forcing him to move in the 
direction he least desired. On the 1st of November, 1856, reluc¬ 
tantly obeying the orders received from England, Lord Canning 

* Kaye; Men vale ; Gtabbins’s “Mutinies in Oadh.’\ 
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proclaimed war with Persia in the name of the East India 
Company.* 

For some weeks past Bombay had been astir with preparations 
for a naval and military armament destined to attack Bushahr in 
the Persian Gulf. By the 13th of November the last ships of 
tho Bombay squadron were steering 1 away for Maskat Forty- 
five vessels, including eight war-steamers of the Indian Navy, 
carried a compact force of about 5,700 soldiers, of whom more 
than a third were English Sir Henry Leeke commanded tho 
fleet; the land forces were under the command of Major-General 
Stalker during the absence of Sir James Outram, who, driven 
home by sickness early in the year, seemed suddenly to grow well 
again a few months later in his eagerness to undertake the leader¬ 
ship of a new campaign. While he was yet journeying to Bombay, 
his lieutenant was already striking the first blow of the wrar. 
The island of Karrak was occupied on the 4th of December. By 
tho 8th Stalker’s troops had all been landed in Halila Bay, twelve 
miles south-west of Bushahr, under cover of a well-aimed fire 
from the men-of-war. Next morning, the whole force advanced 
in concert, the fleet waiting upon the movements of the land 
column, while the enemy kept falling back upon Bushahr, an old 
Dutch fort that commanded the approach to Bushahr itself 

A telling fire from the fleet smoothed the advance of Stopford’s 
and Honners brigades over tho broken ground covering the village 
and the fort. Tramping steadily forward under a heavy matchlock 
fire, while a squadron of horse and a few light guns scattered the 
onomy on their left flank, the assailants carried with the bayonet 
one line of works after another. The Shah’s Arab troops fought 
well, but better discipline bore down equal courage backed by 
larger numbers. One more brilliant rusli,+ m which Stopford 
himself and Colonel Malet of the 3rd Cavalry fell dead, drove 
the enemy out of the fort itself, at a cost to the victors of forty- 
one slain or wounded during tho day. 

Meanwhile Captain Felix Jones of the Indian Nary had been 
sent in a small steamer under a flag of truce towards Bushahr 
itself, with the usual summons to surrender the town, and with 
liberal offers of shelter to such of the townsfolk and merchants 
as might choose to seek it. But some batteries opening fire on the 

* Kaye. The treaty of 1853 pledged us to try and restrain other Powers from 
attacking Hcrrit. Bat that treaty Persia bad broken in 1855, 

f “One of the moat brilliant and gallant charges I hare ever witnessed” 
the words of Sir H. Leeke’a Despatch. 
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Assyria , in spite of the flag she bore, compelled him to turn back. 
An apology was afterwards offered and accepted ; the summons 
fonnd its way ashore ; but no answer came that evening. The 
tioops lay that night on the ground they had won. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 10th, in pursuance of a plan concerted with General 
Stalker, the British Admiral laid four steamerB and eight gun- 
boats within range of a lofty tower and redoubt that guarded the 
city 'walls. In the course of an hour the Persian troops were seen 
retreating into the tow*n itself. A prayer for twenty-four hours' 
grace was now brought off shore, but Deeke’s only answer was 
to grant the messenger half an hour “ to get out of the waj of 
our shot.” By eight o’clock the whole squadron had forced its way 
through the muddy shallows to form line of battle against the 
town, w'hich our troops were already preparing to attack. Each 
ship w r as laid aground within short- range of the enemy's works. 
For some four hours the strife raged between the ships and the 
batteries on shore. The enemy’s shot told upon the masts and 
rigging and sometimes pierced the hulls of our men-of-war. 
Sho'wers of grape rattled among the' gunboats. At length four 
of the Persian batteries were put to silence ; and the fire from 
the rest was clearly slackening, as the British columns drew near 
the town. To aid their progress, the guns of the fleet w T cro 
now turned upon the south-western angle of the city wall. 
A breach w r as soon opened, and the troops began forming up for 
the assault, when the cutting down of the Persian flagstaff 
announced a peaceful ending to that day’s fight.* 

This happened about noon. Two hours later, after many of 
the garrison had made good their escape, the rest, to the number 
of tw r o thousand, followed the Persian Governor out of the sur¬ 
rendered stronghold and grounded arms in front of the British 
line. Next morning they were set free to go anywhither beyond 
the British ontposts. Sixty-five guns and a great quantity of 
warlike stores had fallen into the victors’ hands without the 
loss of a single soldier or seaman. 

For some weeks no further movement worth naming took place 
on the field of war. Havelock’s division was still at Bombay, 
where Sir James Outram, having come thus far, awaited fresh news 
from England and Bushahr. Diplomacy, however, was turning 
the interval to good account. On the outbreak of war with 
Persia, Herbert Edwardes, the Commissioner of Peshawar, urged the 
Governor-General to follow up the Treaty of March, 1855, by a still 
* Despatches of Sir H. Leeke and Captain Jones; Low ; Trotter. 
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closer alliance with Dost Mohammad, who wanted but little en¬ 
couragement from India to turn his arms against the conquerer of 
Herat. With Lord Canning’s full consent he invited the old Amir 
to meet Sir John Lawrence—for such he had now become—on the 
borders of Peshawar. Dost Mohammad’s answer proved the sound¬ 
ness of Edwardes’s calculations. On New Year’s Day, 1857, Law¬ 
rence, Edwardes, and a few other British officers exchanged friendly 
greetings with the Amir and two of his sons near the mouth of 
the Khaibar Pass. A series of conferences held on the plain 
below the Pass resulted in a treaty which bound the Indian 
Government to furnish Dost Mohammad with 4,000 stand of 
arms at once, and with a lakh of rupees—£10,<>00— a month so 
long as the war might last, or the Indian Government might 
choose to pay it. The Afghan ruler agreed on his part to main¬ 
tain a friendly intercourse with his English ally, to acquaint 
him with any overtures made by their common foe, and to let 
British officers reside at Kiibul, Balkli, or Kandahar, for the sole 
purpose of reporting matters to their own Government and of 
seeing “that the subsidy granted to the Amir be devoted to the 
military purposes for which it is given ” For their safety and 
honourable treatment during their stay in his country, the Amir 
promised to take all possiblo care. The treaty further provided 
that when the time came to withdraw these officers, a vakil or 
native envoy from India should take up his abode at Kiibul, while 
the Amir’s vakil should be quartered at Peshawar 

The treaty was signed on the 20th January. If the Amir had 
not gained all that he expected, he seemed thankful for what ho 
had secured. On one point only, the reception of a British officer 
at his own capital, where the memories of English meddling were 
still green, the old man pleaded so hard, with so much of practical 
reason, that Lawrence agreed, not indeed to revise the clause 
in question, but to forbear from exacting its full performance. 
It was felt that the presence of English officers at Kabul for any 
purpose, however temporary, would inflame Afghan feeling to a point 
disastrous alike io the Amir’s interest and to ours. So Lawrence 
pacified his new friend by assuring him that the intended mission 
under Major Henry Lumsden of the Guides should go no further 
than Kandahar.* And when, at that last interview with the English 
envoys, the white-bearded Afghan closed a friendly speech by vow¬ 
ing to keep till death his new alliance with his ancient foes, some, 
at least, of his hearers knew how loyally he would keep his word. 

* Afghan Blue-book ; Kaye ; Trotter. 
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By that time Outram and Havelock, witli two fresh brigades, 
were fast nearing the British camp outside Bush&hr. There, on 
the 27th of January, Outram learned that great preparations were 
on foot to wrest from his keeping the most important outlet of 
Persian trade. Forty-six miles off, at Burasjun, on the road to 
Shiraz, the Persian commander had got together a force of seven 
or eight thousand men with eighteen or twenty guns. Outram 
resolved to attack him at once. Leaving ST sufficient garrison at 
Bushahr, he marched off on the evening of February 3 with four 
thousand five hundred men and eighteen guns. On the afternoon 
of the 5th, after a trying march of forty-one hours “ in the worst 
of w eather,” ho got sight of the Persian mtrenchments, but found 
the enemy already flown into the recesses of the neighbouring 
hills. To follow them up into that rugged and barren country 
with a small force not too well supplied, was more than even the 
Bayard of India would dare. Replenishing his own stores out 
of f he rich spoils which the Persians in their haste had left 
behind them, Outram on the evening of the 7th set Ins face 
towards Bushahr. 

But his troops had not gone far when the enemy’s horse began 
to w T orry their rear, erelong to threaten them on both flanks*. 
Forming square around their baggage, and teased all night by the 
fire from four heavy guns, Outram’s soldiers lay out in the cold and 
darkness, awaiting the slow' approach of dawn The first light 
of morning showed them a force of seven thousand men drawn 
np in fighting order on their left rear by the walled village of 
Khushab Outram was then lying faint, half stunned, and help¬ 
less from the fall of his charger during the night; but Stalker 
was equal to the occasion. At a word the cavalry and artillery 
swept forward, the infantry following m double line. While the 
gunners did their duty w r ith a will, the Puna Horse and the 3rd 
Bombay Cavalry made two dashing charges into the thick of the 
Persian bayonets. The latter regiment crashed into a square of 
infantry, and riding through and through it left several hundred 
dead upon the spot At that sight the enemy broke and fled, 
leaving behind them two guns with much ammunition, and owing 
their escape from sheer annihilation only to the scant numbers of 
the British horse. Our infantry never came within reach of the 
foe. Ten killed and sixty-two wounded made up the loss on 
Ontram’s side. Another long march through a country flooded 
with rain brought his tired soldiers back to Bushahr. 

During the rest of February no further move was made against 
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the enemy. Fresh troops, however, were forwarded from Bombay, 
and it soon became known in camp that an attack by land and 
water w r ould ere long be made on Mohamra, a fortified town lying 
near the confluence of the Karun river with the Shat-ul-Arab or 
Lower Euphrates. Heavily armed batteries of solid earth twenty 
feet thick and eighteen high, w'lth casernated embrasures, com¬ 
manded the passage of the Sbat-ul-Arab and barred the approach 
by water to Ispahan. The officers of a French frigate, the Sihylh*, 
who had seen these works, declared that Outram could never take 
them with the means at his command. A Persian army thirteen 
thousand strong covered Mohamra and its defences. But Outram 
had already taken the measure of his enemy, and Havelock, eager 
to w r in fresh laurels, drew up a plan of action which his chief in 
the main adopted. The death of General Stalker, followed closely 
by that of Commodore Ethorsey,* detained Outram longer than 
lie liked at Bushahr At last, on the 22nd of March, having left 
the brave Colonel John Jacob in command at Bushahr, Outram 
joined the fleet already assembled off the mouth of the 
Euphrates, t 

Two days later the war steamers of the Indian Kaw, com¬ 
manded by Commodore Young, successor to the ill-starred 
Ethersey, passed up the Shat-ul-Arab towing the troopships, 
aboard which were stowed about four thousand nine hundred 
soldiers, including two xegiments of horse and two batteries of 
artillery. For more than sixty miles the fleet steamed on without 
a check amidst frequent cheers from the Arabs who thronged the 
banks. On the evening of the 24th it cast anchor by the village 
of Harta, at the junction of the Shat-ul-Arab with the Karun, 
three miles below Mohamra itself, in view of the chain of solid 
w T ell-arined earth w T orks that seemed to bar the w r ay up either 
stream That night and the following day w^ere spent in careful 
reconnaissances and busy preparations for the attack. At day¬ 
break of the 26th a mortar battery, w r hich had been towed up by 
night to a point of vantage, opened a heavy fire on the enemy’is 
works. At sever the men-of-war moved to take up their several 
places under a raking fire, w r liich none of them for the moment 
returned. At length the w T ord w T as given, and steamer after 
steamer hurled its shot and shell, without ceasing, into the foe. 
The Captain of the Assaye took his vessel within pistol-range of 

* Both these victims of brain disease, developed by mental worries and over¬ 
work, died by their own hands within three days of each other. 
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the northern fort, emulous of the bold example set by his Com¬ 
modore on board the Feroze. By ten o’clock tho magazine in the 
north fort had blown up, and the Persian fire was already slacken¬ 
ing 1 . By noon the strongest batteries were all but struck dumb. 
The signal for the transports soon brought them up above the 
northern defences with the loss of hardly a man hit on their 
crowded decks.* 

By half-past one the bulk of the troops ^were safely landed. 
While parties of seamen were engaged in storming the various 
batteries, Outram’s infantry, led by Havelock and the 78th High¬ 
landers, began their march through the date-groves towards the 
intrenched camp at Mohamra. But the enemy’s camp, with the 
property left therein, was all of the enemy they were destined to 
see A small scouting party of Sind Horse came up with the tail 
of Prince Khanla Mirza’s flying warriors ; but the bulk of our 
cavalry could not be landed in time to follow up the routed foe. 
It had proved in fact a sailors’ victory, Avon by the skilful sea¬ 
manship and resourceful courage of the officers and men of that 
Indian Navy whose exploits rank with the best of thoso achieved 
by the countrymen of Nelson and Cochrane fighting under tho 
Royal flag + And, compared with the heavy risks incurred by an 
attacking force of four steam-frigates, one steam-sloop, and two 
sailing-sloops, against massive earthworks armed with more than 
forty large guns, served by the best gunners whom Tehran could 
furnish, besides scores of jingals and thousands of matchlock- 
men, the victory was wort at a cost surprisingly small—ten killed 
and thirty wounded. Many more would have fallen under the 
matchlock fire, but for an order issued at Rennie’s prompting by 
Commodore Young, that every ship should have her bulwarks 
protected by trusses of compressed hay £ Among the spoils of 
war w^ere seventeen guns ; the rest having been either thrown 
into the river or carried off by the enemy. 

Three days later, on the 211 th, three small steamers and as 
many gunboats were taken up the Karun by Captain Rennie in 
chasd of the flying Persians. On the morning of April 1st some 

* Low ; Marsh mau ; Trotter 

*t The mortar battery indeed belonged to the land force ; but the raft that boro 
it, and the use male of it, were planned by Commander Rennie, Young's flag- 
capt i in—( Low). 

t “The gentlemen in blue,” wrote Havelock, “ had it all to themselves, and left 
ns nought to do”—(Low). Vast numbers of bullets were afterwards shaken out'of 
the hay trusses. 
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7,000 of these were seen strongly posted on the right bank near 
Ahwaz. A few rounds from the gunboats sent the brave arm/y once 
more flying, with swarms of plundering Arabs at their heels. After 
two days spent in destroying or carrying away the booty discovered 
at Ahwaz, the flotilla steamed down again to Mohamra. On the 
5th of April, just as the troops at that place had formed up for 
church-parade, Outram rode up to Havelock and told him of the 
peace already in effect concluded between the belligerent powers. 
At Paris, on the 4th of March, the English and Persian Commis¬ 
sioners had signed an agreement -which pledged the Shah to 
renounce all claims tor sovereignty over Herat or any other 
Afghan province. Within three months after ratifying the 
treaty he was to withdraw Ins troops from the invaded coun¬ 
try ; the Queen and the Governor-General promising in like 
manner to withdraw theirs from Persian soil. In the event of 
any future quarrel with Herat or Afghanistan, the Shah bound 
himself to employ the good offices which England undertook to 
render in behalf of peace, before he resorted to acts of war. 
Mr Murray was to be received with all honour on his return to 
the Persian capital ; but thenceforth no Persian subjects were 
to enjoy the right of British protection, save the immediate ser¬ 
vants of the embassy and the consulate. The treaty for suppress¬ 
ing the slave-trade in the Persian Gulf was to be prolonged for 
ten years after the expiry of its original term ; and in all matters 
of trade or policy Great Britain was to stand thenceforward on an 
equal footing with the most favoured of her rivals.* 

' On the 2nd of May the treaty was finally ratified at Baghdad. 
Before the end of July the Shah’s troops had marched out of 
Herat, the government of which devolved on Ahmad Khan, a 
nephew of the Afghan Amir On Outram, Leeke, and all their 
brave followers of both services, the Governor-General bestowed 
the heartiest thanks of his Government for “the vigour, the 
enterprising spirit, and the intrepidity ” which had marked the 
progress of a brief but very brilliant campaign. The names of 
Young, Bennie, Adams, and some other officers of the Indian 
Navy were honoured wuth a notice worthy of their deeds. The 
thanks of Parliament were followed up by the official distribution 
of rewards and honours among all concerned. But among those 
officers who remained undecorated was Commander Adams, who 
had been publicly thanked by his Commodore, by Outram, 
and by Lord Canning, for his daring attack upon the most 
* Bawlinson ; Trotter. 
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powerful of the Mohamra forts. Official routine denied tho 
commander of the Assaye the lowest Order of the Bath, on the 
plea that his rank at the time—he was only a lieutenant-dis¬ 
qualified him for an honour reserved for officers of higher 
standing;* and still denied it even when a year later he too 
had reached that higher standing 

On the 9th of May Outram’s Field Force was broken up; but 
a portion of the native troops remained until October at Bush&hr. 
It was fortunate for our countrymen in India that the war had 
been thus early concluded, for events were already happening 
there which demanded the presence of^very available English 
soldier on the scene of impending trouble The new Commander- 
in-Chief, General Anson, had warned Havelock early in April of 
the growing disaffection among the Bengal Sepoys; and before 
the month’s end Outram had received from Lord Elphinstone, 
Governor of Bombay, a pressing request to send back all his 
European troops without a moment's delay. How promptly the 
request was answered, and how urgeut was becoming the need 
for fresh troops in India, the following chapters will serve to 
show.t 

* The officer commanding the mortar raft, and Captain Arnold Kemball, the^ 
Vohtical Agent, received the honours of C.B, as Boon as they became brevet- majors 
m 1 858 ; two days after Adams became a full commander— (Low). Felii Jonei was 
also left undecorated. 

t Marshman. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE GREASED CARTRIDGES. 

The military station of Dum-Durti, eight miles from Calcutta, had 
long been the head-quarters of the Bengal Artillery. After their 
removal up the country to Meerut, it became the seat of a School 
of Musketry for teaching the use of the new Enfield rifle, the 
accepted substitute for the old Brown Bess. The cartridges for 
these rifles were made up in the workshops of Dum-Dum. One 
day, in January 1857, a lascar , or native workman, asked a lugh- 
caste Sepoy of the 2nd Grenadiers for a drink of water from his 
lotah , the brass vessel which natives use alike for drinking and 
'washing. The Sepoy, of course, refused to let a low-caste fellow 
drink out of his lotah ; whereupon the lascar told him that all 
castes would soon be alike, “ for you wull all have to bite car¬ 
tridges greased with the fat of pigs and cows ” These words of 
ill-omen the Brahman carried back into the Sepoy lines. To him 
and his comrades their meaning w’as only too clear , the Christian 
Sahibs were plotting a deadly outrage on the faith alike of 
Mohammadans and Hindus, of those who abominated the flesh 
of 8w r ine, and those w T ho hallowed the cow as sacred to their gods. 
On the 22nd January the officer in command of the Depot learned 
that a very uneasy feeling about the new cartridges prevailed among 
the Sepoys quartered at Dum-Dum. A few days later General 
Hearsey, who commanded the Presidency Division, reported to the 
Adjutant-General’s office that an ill-feeling w as “ said to subsist ” 
in the minds of Sepoys at Barrackpore, the great military canton - 
ment on the Hughli. Some designing persons had spread a report 
that the Sepoys were to be compelled to “ embrace the Christian 
faith.” By the beginning of February the startling rumour had 
reached the Sepoy lines at Barhampur, on the road from Plassy to 
Murslndabad. M What is this story that every one is talkiiTg 
about,” said a Brahman pay-sergeant to Colonel Mitchell, “ that 
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Government intend to make the Native army nse row’s fat and? 
pig’s fat with the ammunition for their new rifles ? *** 

Hearsey’s letter borf' some little fruit By the ond of January 
orders were issued allowing the Sepoys at the musketry-depdts to 
grease their own cartridges and to tear off the ends with their 
fingers instead of their teeth. But the mischief which the 
Government thus strove to repair had been done already. The 
lying rumour which had caught the inflammable minds of our 
native soldiery had grown out of a single grain of truth, wrapped 
up in something that looked like truth JSome of the cartridges 
at first issued to the new ^schools of musketry had really been 
greased with beef-fat t Jt was a blunder committed in pure 
ignorance or stupid carelessness But a blunder not unlike this 
had fifty years earlier provoked a furious mutiny in Southern 
India; and the secondary causes which played their part in the 
fierce but short-lived hurricane at Velldr were far less active and 
w T ide-w T orkiri£r than those which fought against us in the great 
Sepoy revolt of 1 £*“>7. 

Rome of those causes grew' up as it w’ero within the ranks of 
the Indian Army, while others acted upon it from without. For 
some years past the Sepoy had been gradually losing touch of his. 
white officer Changed lialnts, ideas, and < lrcumstanees were 
drawling these two further and further apart. A new' generation 
of English subalterns had come to look upon regimental duty as a 
dull preface to an exciting tale, a kind of stepping-stono to the 
good things of Staff employ. The heart of the officer was no 
longer with, his men, from whom a few months* study and a little 
interest at Headquarters might take him off into a wider and more 
attractive career. While a large proportion of the best officers in 
a native regiment w'ere drawn away for service on the General 
Staff, others were spending half the year on leave in the Hill 
stations, or taking their turn of furlough for two or three years 
at home. It w r as commonly averred that our young ensigns 
and lieutenants knew, and cared to know, little of the grey 
subadars whom the rules of the service placed under their com¬ 
mand ; still less of the privates whom each new Government order 
made them more and more powerless either to punish or to rcw'ard 
Even the majors and colonels of native regiments had lost much of 
their old importance in Sepov eyes, by the steady absorption of 
their former powers into the hands of the Adjutant-General and 

* Kaye ; Marsh man. 
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the Commander-in-Chief. A marked change had also taken place 
in the social habits of our countrymen, who cared no longer to 
take their wives or their mistresses from the people among whom 
they dwelt. All this tended to weaken the ties of discipline, 
reverence, trustfulness, even affection, w T hicli had once bound the 
Sepoy to his regimental leaders. 

Among a soldiery thus growing more and more estranged from 
their English masters, everything that seemed to touch their 
former privileges would serve to breed suspicion and inflame dis¬ 
content. The pride of the high-caste Sepoys of Bengal had been 
sorely hurt by the admission of Sikhs and other low-caste men 
into their ranks; while their prescriptive rights were scattered to 
the w r inds by <ihe new rule compelling all recruits to enlist for 
general service, wdiether by land or sea If the men of the 
Bengal Army w'ere henceforth to go any whither, to do anything 
demanded of them, to w'ork in the trenches ior instance, like their 
comrades of Madras and Bombay, at what ancient right or long- 
cherished usage might not a crafty Government strike the next 
blow'? Already were some of its officers placing the part of 
missionaries among their o\* n men, preaching openly m the 
bazaars, and acting to all appearance as official mouthpieces of a 
Government resolved, by fair means or by foul, to sweep away all 
distinctions of caste and creed Ami, to crown all, Oudh itself, 
which furnished 40,000 Sepoys to the Bengal Army, had now fallen 
under British rule, and the soldier-yeoman who had once been 
the pride and envy of Ins fellow-villagers, whose family had dwelt 
lh safety and honour under the wring of the British Resident at 
Lucknow, found himself shorn of lus old importance, by an event 
which raised his neighbours to his own level before the law' * 

Outside the Sepoy Army of Bengal, other influences wrought to 
the same end. On the 23rd of June, 1857, a hundred years would 
have gone by since Clive w r on the fateful victory of Plassy ; and 
an old prophecy was m all men’s mouths that a hundred years after 
Plassy the Great Company’s rule in India would come to an end. 
A fearful outbreak of cholera winch ravaged the country from 
Agra up to Mianmir in 1850, followed by lieavy and ruinous floods 
in Bengal and the Panjab, gave new loice and currency to a 
popular belief, based on the reckonings of Hindu astrologers.!* 
While men’s minds wrere thus prepared for some unusual catas¬ 
trophe, the enemies of our rule had not been idle in disseminating 

* Trotter ; Kaye ; Meadowe-Taylor. 
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their own version of passing events In the Imperial Pal&oe at 
Delhi, m the Nana’s castle of Bithur, in the pleasant quarters 
occupied near Calcutta by the deposed King of Oudh, wherever 
people cherished a grudge against their rulers for some real or 
fancied wrong, plots were quietly brewing of which our own 
countrymen had small suspicion, or to which they gave no speoial 
heed. Emissaries from native courts roamed the country, inflaming 
the minds of the discontented, and spreadixf£ around them dark 
rumours, none the less potent for their real groundlessness, of a 
great English plot for abolishing caste and converting all India, by 
force or fraud, to its masters* creed. Any pretext served as a 
handle for the most ridiculous slanders against a Government 
guilty only of well-meant efforts to advance the general welfare, 
and to imbue its subjects with a taste for Western civilization. 

And the time seemed propitious to our foes in India. Her 
English garrison had been weakened to furnish troops for the 
campaign against Russian foes in the Crimea ; nor had their place 
been filled up by other troops frrtm England, in spite of the 
demands of common prudence and of the warnings uttered by 
Dalhousie before and after the annexation of Oudh. Fresh regi¬ 
ments had been shipped off from India for the Persian War. Itr 
was given out by the Nana’s emissaries that our army in the 
Crimea had perished to a man, and that England needed every 
soldier she could muster for her own defence, let alone the fresh 
embarrassments caused by an impending war with China, in which 
troops from India and the Eastern Seas wore even then preparing 
to take a part Only one English regiment lay at this time 
between Calcutta and Agra, a distance little short of eight hundred 
miles; while all India wa° held by little more than thirty thousand 
English soldiers, more than half of whom were quartered in, or 
near, the Panjab. Dess than five thousand British troops kept 
watch over the broad provinces stretching from the Satlaj to the 
Bay of Bengal. Delhi itself, with its well-stocked arsenal, its 
palace full of intrigues, and its crowds of turbulent citizens, lay 
guarded by Sepoy regiments, forty miles away from the nearest 
British garrison at Meerut.* Well might the overgrown Sepoy 
Army of Bengal be tempted on fit occasion to measure its own 
strength againsifthat of a rival so weak in numbers, so low, as it 
then seemed, in military repute. 

Before the end of January" the story of the cartridges had taken 
such hold of the four native regiments at Barrackpore, that their 
* Kaje ; Trotter ; Marsh man ; M. Tajlor. 
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discontent began to show itself in nocturnal meetings, in bunga¬ 
lows mysteriously set on fire, in a demeanour growing more and 
more insolent towards their officers.* About the same time fires 
began to desolate the cantonment of Ramganj, on the East Indian 
Railway, garrisoned by a wing of one of the regiments quartered 
at Barrackpore In February the disaffection spread to Bahram- 
pur, where a company of the 34th Sepoys, another of the 
Barrackpore regiments, had just arrived. On the 2Gth of that 
month the men of the 19th Native Infantry refused the percussion 
caps served out to them for the next morning’s parade Their 
dread of being beguiled into using the offensive cartridges had 
driven them thus far on the road to open mutiny 

Hurrying off to the Sepoy lines, Colonel Mitchell assured Ins. 
native officers that the cartridges set aside for the morrow had all 
been made up a year ago by the last regiment there quartered 
Whoever refused to take them would be severely pnnished Be¬ 
fore going to bed he sent out an order that the cavalry and 
artillery of Balirampur should attend the next morning’s parade. 
But his slumbers were soon broken by an uproar m the native 
lines. Their passions inflamed In the story of Mitchell's address 
to the native officers, and their fears aroused by rumours of com¬ 
ing danger to themselves, the Sepoys had rushed to the bells of 
aims, seized their muskets, and startled up the whole neighbour¬ 
hood with the dm of loud voices and beaten drums, mingling 
anon wuth the wild alarm-notes of the bugles As the English 
officers hurried down to the lines, their men with muskets loaded 
warned them loudly to keep off Presently the rattle of guns 
and tho tramp of cavalry brought timely answer to Mitchell's 
hurried summons, causing the mutineers to shout more tremu¬ 
lously, to clutch tlieir muskets less resolutely than they had done 
a moment before While the guns were loading and the troopers 
forming line, Mitchell called his native officers around him, and 
bade them order the mutineers to lay down their arms. This,, 
after some further parleying, the men agreed to do As soon as 
they began to lodge arms, the remaining troops w'ere marched off 
the ground. 

The mutineers returned to their dutv> to a show of their for¬ 
mer discipline. But the overt mutiny could Hot be forgiven. 
Their doom was only delayed until a swift steamer should have 
brought the 84th Foot round to Calcutta from Rangoon. By 
March 20 the succour so urgently needed by a Government whicb. 

* The first house burnt down was the telegraph-office. 
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had bat one British regiment stationed anywhere below Dan&pur 
had reached its new goal. The last day of that month saw the 
doomed Sepoys of the 19th drawn up on the Barraekpore parade 
ground, flanked on one side by the four regiments of that station, 
<m the other by two troops of liorse-artlllery, and a regiment 
and a half of British foot. Amidst deep silence, General Hearsey 
read out the order in which Lord Canning had decreed the dis¬ 
banding of the 19th Native Infantry for the guilt of “ open and 
defiant mutiny.*’ In spite of their subsequent olfer to serve the 
Government anywhere m the field, the mutineers had expressed 
110 contrition for offences not to be excused by any plea of fear 
for their religion or their lives. A Government always scrupu¬ 
lously tender to the religious feelings of its subjects, demanded in 
return their thorough confidence, insisted on unfaltering obedience 
from all its soldieis, and never would listen to complaints pre¬ 
ferred by men with arms in their hands For these reasons, and 
because no further trust could be placed in a regiment which had 

disgraced itself, the Governor-General in Council had resolved 
that all the native officers and pn\sites of the 19th should be dis¬ 
charged from the Bengal Army in the presence of “ every available 
corps witbm two dn\ s’ march of the Presidency Headquarters.” 

After the reading of this order, the doomed regiment, no longer 
•mutinous, but only sorrowful and penitent too late, piled tlieir 
arms, took off their accoutrements, and brought their colours to 
the front. One disgrace w T as mercifully spared them • they were 
allowed to keep their uniforms. In return, moreover, for their 
good conduct after the outbreak, Hearsey promised to forward 
them all at the public cost to their several homes. With a wail 
of self-pitying remorse, w'lth cries of vengeance on their traitor¬ 
ous comrades of the 34tb, the disbanded Sepoys took their pay 
and marched off under escort to Chmsura, cheering as they went 
the brave old general, who had meanwhile been doing his best to 
convince the remaining regiments of their folly in listening to idle 
tales.* 

It had been for Hearsey an anxious moment when the native 
troops formed up to hear the sentence passed by Government on 
their offending comrades. He and his officers had good cause for 
anxiety. Only two days back, on March 29, Mangal Pandi, a 
young Hindu Sepoy of the 34th, drunk with bhang\ and lying 
stories, seized his musket, rushed out of his hut, and strode up 
and down before the regimental quarter-guard, calling on his com- 
* Kay© ; Trotter. t A narcotic made from hemp. 
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rndes to rally round him in defence of their religion. In sight of the 
whole guard, not one of whom stirred a finger or a foot to check 
him, he took aim at the white sergeant-major, whom the noise had 
brought up to the spot. The weapon luckily missed fire. At that 
moment Lieutenant Baugh, the Adjutant, came galloping up the 
lines. .Again the drunken fanatic levelled his piece. The ball 
missed the adjutant, but brought him with his -wounded charger 
to the ground. Springing to his feet, Baugh fired his pistol, but 
in vain. A freo fight with swords then took place between the 
Sepoy and the two Englishmen, within a few paces of the quar¬ 
ter-guard, where stood the Jamadar, or native officer, with twenty 
of his men One only of these, Shaikh Plialtii, a Musalman, 
bore himself like a true soldier. While the Englishmen were 
bleeding fast under the sharp strokes of their opponent’s tahtdr , 
he rushed forward, pinned the Sepoy by both arms, and, m spite 
of his fierce strength and the threats of Ins comrades, held him 
fast until the wounded men could escape from further violence, 
from the blows and insults of the very Sepoys on guard 

Mangal Fundi at length broke loose, and marching \wldly to and 
fro, again called on his comrades, by this time numerous, to aid 
him in defence of their religion. Meanwhile, other officers were 
hastening up to the scene of disturbance; among them the vete¬ 
ran Hearsey, -whose native courage still burned as steadily as it 
had done nearly forty years back in the memorable fight of Sita- 
baldi. Riding forward with bis two sons, and sternly ordering 
tho guard to follow him, he soon came within perilous reach of 
the madman’s uplifted musket In another moment I 10 might 
have paid the penalty of his noble rashness. “If I fall ”—he 
said to his son John—“rush upon him and kill him.” But m the 
very act of firing, tho Sepoy, with a sudden change of purpose, 
turned his -weapon against himself. Falling to tho ground, not 
slam, hut only w T ounded, he was carried off to the hospital. 
Then, with a parting speech, halt scornful, half remonstrant, the 
dauntless veteran rode home again.* 

The w-ounded young savage lived to undergo hanging ten days 
afterwards. The Jamadar, who had let his adjutant be cut down 
before his own eyes, was tried by a court of native officers, and 
sentenced to the same dog's death. It was not, however, till 
April 22 that he too underwent his doom ; an avowal of its jus¬ 
tice being the last words that left his lips. Still longer delayed,, 
for somewhat better reasons, was the punishment of others guilty m 
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a little less degree of the same crime.-* Not till May 0 did seven 
companies of the 34th Native Infantry—for the other three were 
doing their duty loyally at Chittagong—assemble on the Barrack- 
pore parade ground to reap the full measure of that disgrace which 
had been dealt out more sparingly to the mutineers of Bahrampur. 

Before that time events had been happening in many places 
which ought, one imagines, to have opened the eyes of our country¬ 
men in India to the extent of a danger as yet hardly visible oven 
to a few. On the 10th of March two Sepoys of the 2nd Grenadiers— 
another of the Barrackpore regiments—were arrested in Calcutta 
by a native officer on guard at the Mint, for having tried to draw 
him into a plot which would have placed Fort William in the 
hands of the Barrackpore mutineers. A Jamadar of the same 
regiment was caught m the act of tampering with some loyal 
Sepoys of the 7*Oth Nati\o Infantry. Several Englishmen m various 
7 arts of the country had already been warned by their native 
friends to send their wives and children away betimes to England, 
c\ en if they themselves must stay behind. Early in March the 
Governor of Bombay, Lord E 1 phin£>tone, received an anonymous 
letter written in Marathi, warning him of treasons brewing, and 
setting forth a number of grievances winch called for timely 
redress. About the same time Mr. Colvin, Lieutcnant-Cgovernor 
of the Nbrth-West Provinces, was privately informed by letter 
that the King of Delhi was busily intriguing with the Shah of 
Persia for the re-establishment of Moghal rule over Hindustan. 
In the middle of the same month there was found posted on the 
gateway of the Jamma Masjid, or Great Mosque of Dt;lhi$ a pro¬ 
clamation which declared that a Persian army was coming to 
rescue India from the Farangi yoke, and invited all true followers 
of the Prophet to gird up their loms and fight till death against 
the Infidel. It was known that one of the Delhi princes had lately 
ti avelled into Southern India as far at least as Haidarabad, and 
that several princes and nobles, Hindu as well as Mohammadan, 
had made up by the warmth of their welcome for his cold recep¬ 
tion at the Nizam’s Court. It was even rumoured in Delhi—and 
the rumour seems to have been far from groundless—that the old 
King of Delhi had baited his overtures to the Shah of Persia and 
the ex-King of Oudh by a promise to exchange the Sunni for the 
Shiah form of their common religion. + 

* t. ^ 1 hairsplitting delayed the hanging of the Jamaddr. Lord Canning's thirst 
for information delayed the disbanding of the 34th N.I. 
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Such things, however, were of little moment compared with the 
tokens of a rebellious spirit rife among the Sepoys of the Bengal 
Army. In the great northern cantonment of Ambala, where the 
cold-weather parades were hardly yet over. General Anson found 
that, do what he might to allay the fears of the Sepoys touching 
the new' cartridges, none but the few who were learning the new 
rifle-drill in the School of Musketry could be got to clear their 
minds of an obstinate belief 111 the bad faith and the crafty pur¬ 
poses of the Indian Government If the eaitridges "were no 
longer smeared with the detiling fat, the paper of which they were 
made seemed, to then* angry fancy, to contain the old pollution 
under a new guise. They were as madmen w ith a h\ed idea wlncli 
no amount, of reasoning, no kind of demonstration, could now 
efface Instead of putting off the new diill on this or that pretext, 
as Anson himself suggested, Lord fanning stood upon the high 
ground of official dignity and abstract principle, and resolved that 
the drill should go on. Had not order after order been published, 
repealing the true state of things, and tlierefoie removing from 
the Sepoy mind the last excuse for disaffection ^ "With a hundred 
thousand, or even fifty thousand, Knghsli soldiers at his back, the 
Governor-General's reasoning would have been sound enough. 
As things stood, it betrayed that want of ready insight, of 
pliant statesmanship, which marred not a few passages of Ins 
Indian career The drills went on, the men of the musketry 
school handled their cartridges ^vithout a murmur, and greased 
them with a mixture of their own making. But the rest of the 
Ambala Sepoys followed them with leers, set fire to their huts 
—a measure which the sufferers repaid with interest—and began 
at last to fire the Kuropean barracks, with other public build¬ 
ings scattered about the lines. Night after night the wide 
station w*as ablaze with fires whose origin, however easy to guess 
at, could never m any instance be clearly traced.* 

All through April these fires kept baffling official watchfulness, 
and belying the confidence still generally felt or feigned in the 
speedy quenching of the disaffection thns strangely symptomed. 
In Meerut, the great military capital of Upper India, men’s 
minds grew more and more disquieted with all kinds of startling 
rumours spread about by emissaries of evil disguised as fakeers. 
No tale was too wild for the credulous hunger of people already 
prone by nature and untoward circumstances to believe anj thing 
told about the Farangi. Combining the ready faith of childrexf 
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-with the passions of Eastern men, the resentful Sepoys were easily- 
led to believe that defiling matter had been thrown into the wells, 
that animal fat had been boiled up with the tjJiee or liqnid butter 
sold in the bazaars, and that ground bones had been mixed np 
with the cheap flour of which Alrerut traders were buying largely 
to sell to the regiments et Oawnpore. From station to station 
these stories were passed on. In Cawnpore nobody would touch 
Hit* cheaper food ;* m places hundreds of niries away the natives 
began to look disgustfully at everything offered them m the 
shape of flour As if to prepare men’s minds for some unwonted 
catastrophe, messengeis had. for many weeks past been employed 
in bearing from village to village, from Oudh to Bairackpore and 
up into the heart of the Panjab, a strange, harmless-looking token, 
w'liose real meaning was but dimly understood by those that 
handed it on. It was only a Vhn^&tJn, a flat cake of unleavened 
meal, such as forms the staple food of the people in those pro¬ 
vinces. But the fiery cross of Scotch history had no surer pow r er 
for mischief on the minds of obedient clansmen, than this quiet 
signal had on large numbers of peaceful-seeming natives through¬ 
out Hindustan. Ignorant as they mostly w'ere of the plots actually 
brewing, the village officers passed on the mysterious token w-ith-.. 
out a question, like men bound by some old yet ever-hallowed 
custom to do the least bidding of tlieir unknown lord and 
master t 

While the little cloud was thus glooming over the whole sky, 
.Lord Canning and Ins counsellors w ere slow to take m the true 
significance of all they saw- and heard Hearsey had told them 
how at Barrackpore he was living on a mine which might explode 
at any moment. They knew that our Sepoys w-ere always prone to 
wax mutinous on points concerning their pay or their religion. 
They knew that India contained many centres of disaffection, that 
plots were alw*ays brewing against us in this or the other Native 
Court, m every place where any pow-erful class of natives felt 
aggrieved by the policy, real or fancied, of Ihe Indian Government. 
But being Englishmen, and judging all things from an English 
standpoint, they could not bring themselves to believe in aught 
moie serious than a passing fever-fit of unreasoning anger and 
alarm, born of a misunderstanding the cause of which they had 

* The story of the bone-dust was probably a trick of tbe Cawnpore traders to keep 
np the price of flour. But it was soon turned to more dangerous uses. 
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already removed, so far as explanatory orders and soothing procla¬ 
mations conld remove it. From tlio various stations in the Panjab 
no signs of Sepoy disaffection had yet been reported. At Sialkhot, 
the training-ground for the School of Musketry in that province. 
Sir John Lawrence found ohe Sepoys “ highly pleased with the 
new musket, and quite ready to adopt ” a weapon that would prove 
so useful to them m mountain warfaie * No murmurs were as 
yet audible in the native armies of Madras and Bombay. Of all 
the leading native princes and nobles not one had given any cause 
for suspicion Even in the worst behaved of the Bengal regiments 
the Mohammadan Sepoys were still credited w r itk being true to 
their salt. Of the officers in command of native corps nine out of 
ten would have staked their lives upon the loyalty of their own 
men Few' in short of our countrymen in India, official or other, 
could so bridge over the gulf that parted them from tlieir dmk- 
skmned neighbours, as rightly to forecast the issues of a move¬ 
ment the like of which no living Englishman had ever seen Even 
those who trusted to their own wiser instincts, or gave due heed to 
the warnings of tlieir native friends, found small encouragement to 
speak out If anyone did venture to speak out, ho was called a 
croakor for Ins pains 

Whatever our countrymen hoped or feared, the storm-clouds 
were gathering fast around them. On the iMtli of April the skn- 
mishers of tlio 3rd Bengal Cavalry wore paraded at Meerut to 
practise the new method of pinching instead of luting off the ends 
of their cartridges Out of ninety troopers five only would obey 
their officers, although the cartridges w'ere of the sarue pattern as 
those which they had handled many a time before A court- 
martial sat next day upon the offenders, most of whom were Mo- 
hammadans. It was clear at last that the old antagonism of Hindu 
and Mohammadan had been replaced by an ominous concert for 
some baneful end. While the court was yet sitting, the 48th 
Bengal Infantry at Lucknow displayed a demeanour so insolent 
that Sir Henry Lawrence felt sorely tempted to order it away 
from Oudli On the 2nd of May Sir Henry heard that the 7th 
Oudh Irregulars, one of the late King’s regiments, would touch 
no more of the very cartridges which for the past fortnight they 
had been quietly using. Next day the sullen disobedience blazed 
into open mutiny ; many of the Sepoys talked of killing their 
white officers. Things looked serious. The scene of mutiny was 
seven miles out of Lucknow, and among all his garrison the Chief 
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Commissioner could set full trust only in a few hundred British 
infantry and a few score gunners. But no time was lost in think¬ 
ing what to do. Befoie sunset a strong force, including the 
doubtful 48th, marched through the city, and came by moonlight 
on the mutineers, who, drawn up on their own parade-ground, 
under their own officers, asked each other in anxious whispers 
what was to happen next. 

At sight of the approaching troops, of the gunners standing 
with lighted portfires betude tlieir guns, more tlfan half tho guilty 
regiment threw down their arms and fled. The remainder were 
compelled to give up their arms, strip off tlieir accoutrements, and 
inarch back strongly guarded-to Lucknow, while the cavalry rmle 
off in hot pursuit of their flying comrades. Krelong fifty of the 
ringleaders w~ere in close confinement, awaiting the sentence of a 
military court. In vain was a board oi officers enjoined to search 
out the hidden causes of all this mutinous feeling; not a Sepoy 
could be got to open his mouth treely on a matter which lay next 
the hearts of a whole army. Little more was ascertained than the 
fact of treasonable letters exchanged for some time past betw r oen 
the 7th Irregulars and the 48tli Native Infantry.* 

Lawrence hi m self spared no pains to probe the causes and to 
suggest tho likeliest remedied for the prevailing discontent. He 
talked and reasoned quietly w r itli native soldiers oi all ranks But 
no reasoning would wm them over from tlieir deep-seated belief in 
the fixed intention of their Lnglisli masters to make all their 
servants of one caste and creed. “You want us all to eat what 
■sou like that w’e may be the stronger and go everywhere,” said a 
Jaraadar of twenty years’ service wuth whom Lawrence had been 
talking for a w’hole hour. The same officer insisted that the Govern¬ 
ment had been trying for ten years past to convert all tho Natives 
to their own faith, and he believed them quite capable of mixing 
bone-dust with flour for that end. No assurances, even from tho 
most widely trusted of Anglo-Indian statesmen, could overcome 
the fears of a panic-stricken soldiery, or stay their hands from 
firing, one night an officer's bungalow r , the next a row of Sepoys’ 
huts. Day by day in Oudh, as elsewhere, the signs of a dis¬ 
affection inflamed by the return home of so many Sepoys from 
the disbanded regiments, grew more alarming, until the heart of 
the Chief Commissioner became haunted with too prophetic 
fears, t 

Among the leading plotters against our rule few, if any of our 
* Kaye ; Merivale ; Trotter. t Meri vale ; Kaye. 
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tounirymen thought of reckoning the Nana of Bithur. Suspicion 
might bend its gaze on the Palace at Delhi, on the villas of 
Darden Reach, on this or that other centre of possible intrigue or 
probable disaffection But no one cared to ask wliat motives the 
adopted son of Baji Rao might have for plotting vengeance on the 
alleged despoilers of his inheritance Not a word of misgiving 
was breathed against the quiet gentleman whose palace had some¬ 
times opened its gates to English visitors from Cawnpore. And 
yet the harmless-seeming Rajah of Bithur had long been engaged 
in fashioning the framework of a wide conspiracy against his un¬ 
conscious foes. While his Musalroan agent, Azimulla Khan, was 
still in Europe receiving lo\ e-letters from English ladies, or jest¬ 
ing in the carr\p before Sebastopol over the superior prowess of 
Russian arms, another agent was pushing his master's cause 
among the Marathas of Southern and Central India With the 
dispossessed lords of Nagpur and Satara, with the wily Rajah of 
Kashmir, with the princes of Delhi, with the discrowned sovereign 
and disaffected barons of Ondli, wutli many a secret mouthpiece 
of Moliammadan and Hindu discontent, did the revengeful 
Marat ha Brahman correspond for months, 111 some casts for 
years, before the final outbreak of 18 o 7 The awkward incident 
of the greased cartridges came u^ion I11111 like a heaven-sent 
assurance of the prize which cunning astrologers had dangled a 
few years back before the eyes of a plotter at once revengeful, 
superstitious, and greedy of power A great Sepoy mutiny was 
the very card for his playing at a moment when England, coming 
Weak and crippled, as Ins agents told him, out of the Russian War, 
oould not keep her Indian garrison up even to the strength of the 
y ears preceding our conquest ot Pegu * 

To spread the flame of the Barrackpore mutiny the Nana and 
Ins chief agent Azimulla Khan w^ent about on plea of business or 
religion from one cantonment to another in the North-West. 
Kalpi, Delhi and Arnbala were visited in turn by one or both of 
■the travellers In the latter part of April the fellow-pi otters 
reached Lucknow, where they bore themselves wuth a cool inso¬ 
lence wdiich Mr. Gubbms for one could not help remarking. 
Their sudden departure for Cawnpore sharpened Gubbms's 
vague dislike into a shrewd suspicion, presently shared by Sir 
Henry Lawrence. A letter of warning speedily reached Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, who commanded the Cawnpore Division. But the honest 
old w’arrior of fifty-two years* service would listen to no surmises 
* Kaye; Trotter , Russell's “ Indian Diary.” 
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uttered from Lucknow against a gentleman for whose loyalty the- 
English at Oawnpore were still ready to vouch.* 

While Lord Canning and his Council were yet debating the 
best mode of punishing the Oudh mutineers, events at Meerut 
w'ere hurrying onward to that final outburst whose echoes were 
to awake a sudden horror in thousands of far-off English homes. 
On the 9th of May the sentences awarded to the mutineers of the 
3rd Cavalry were read out to the regiment on parade ; and the 
guilty men were marched off to undergo their several terms of 
imprisonment and hard labour in the public jail. Next evening, 
while most of our countrymen were on their way to church, the 
rabble of the native town, alined with sw’ords, spears, and clubs, 
swarmed through every lane and alley and blocked the outlets 
from the bazaars.t The troopers of the 3rd Cavalry seized their 
arms, mounted their horses, and galloped off to the jail, where 
many hundred convicts lay guarded by a few score policemen and 
Sepovs. To tear the gratings down from the windows of the ward 
which held their own comrades and to bring the latter off, mi- 
shackled and unhindered, to their own linos, was the work of 
not many minutes. Meanwhile the Sepoys of the 11th and LiUth 
Infantry, w-ild w ith fear and religious frenzy, gathered m armed 
bodies before their lines with much shouting anil firing of muskets, 
and shot down Colonel Emms with several other officers who had 
hastened up to learn the meaning of all that noise. 

Erelong, 011 that sultry Sunday evening, the greater part oT 
that large civil and military station seemed given over to a 
carnival of disorder, rioting and bloodshed The insurgents from 
the city and the cantonments emptied the jails of their thousand 
prisoners Men and women of English blood were shot as they 
drove homewards along the shady roads. Soon after bunset every 
bungalow’ in the Native lines was m flames , every “compound ” 
or garden swarmed with ruffians bent on plunder or deeds of wanton 
violence Hardly a white man, woman, or child, w’ho came across 
them, escaped w r ith a whole skin 

On that w’oful night all who could of the English made then- 
way, some painfully as hunted game, to the safer precincts of the 
European lines Of the remainder, some never came forth olive 
from their burning homes, w T lnle others fell by the way under the 
sw’ords or bullets of their pitiless pursuers. The moon rose that 

* Gubbina ; Kaye, Keene’s “Fifty-Seven.” 

f “ R prffrr in India means the tradesmen's quarters, tlie streets of shops.*’ 
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night cm Beenes of liorror which none wlio beheld them coaid 
forget Everywhere a crackle of blazing bungalows, the yells of 
plunder-laden savages, the shrieks, groans, wailings of suffering 
fugitives, mingled anon with the hurried tramp of armed men, the 
clattering of cavalry, the rattle of musketry, and the loud quick 
rush of grapeshot, to form a fitting prelude to the darker tragedies 
that were soon to be enacted elsewhere.* 

Before our gunners had opened fire on the mutineers, half of one 
of the finest stations in all India was in flames. It was nearly 
two hours since the first outbreak, before the 6th Carabineers, the 
C()th Rifles, and a few troops of horse-artillery came near the scene 
of raging devilry Even then the prompt action of a Gillespie, of 
him who, fifty years earlier, had galloped forth from Arkot with 
a squadron of horse and a few light guns to stamp out the mutiny 
raging at Vellor, could have forestalled the yet -worse disasters of 
the morrow. But no Gillespie commanded at Meerut ; only 
General Hewitt, an artillery officer whose native vigour had long 
since yielded to the wourlit of years and continuous sen ice under 
an Indian sun Colonel Archdale Wilson, the artillery officer who 
commanded the Meerut Brigade, was younger, far more active, 
and more alive to the need for prompt action. He lost no time m 
placing guards over the Collector's Treasury, and about the 
European lines But his orders for an immediate muster of the 
British troops seem to lia\e partially miscarried in the execution 
The Rifles and the guns were soon ready for their w T ork ; and the 
dragoons, a young regiment fresh from England, half-drilled and 
very short of horses, lost no time in answering the summons But 
an order from Hewitt turned them off in a different direction 
towards the jail, and afterw r ards m the growdng darkness they lost 
their w v ay. After wandering with his guns and infantry about the 
deserted Sepoy lines, and firing a few rounds mto a wood full of 
mutineers, Wilson called a halt and, with Hewitt’s consent, marched 
hiR troops, now strengthened by the Carabineers, back to the 
northern or European side of the cantonments. Past lines of 
blazing bungalows under the risen moon, the troops came at last on 
the broad plain m front of their own barracks There they halted, 
and General Hewitt lay dow'ii for a bivouac among his soldiers, 
wdiile the insurgents were marching off full speed along the road to 
Delhi. 

When the tale of that night’s doings w as first noised abroad, few 
Englishmen could bring themselves to believe that three native 
* Kftje , Trotter. + Ibid. 
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regiments, guilty of mutiny in its blackest form, had been allowed 
thus to cheat the vengeance, to baffle the pursuit of nearly two 
thousand good English soldiers, and to take their way unchecked 
to a great walled city forty miles off, full of Mohammadans and 
guarded only by Sopo\ s. If such things could happen nt Meerut, 
what hope was there for other places less strongly guarded by men 
of our own race ? Hewitt of course was loudly blamed for a mis¬ 
carriage due in great measure to Wilson himself, who thought only 
of defending what was left of Meerut Station against an enemy 
by that time gone elsewhither. On Wilson’s advice it was that 
I lewitt acted m withdrawing tlio troops to their own lines. By 
thus acting, the General madS lumself answerable for the mistake 
committed by Ins Brigadier; a mistake which seems the loss 
excusable, if it be true that one officer of the Carabineers, Captain 
liosser, had offered to lead a squadron of his dragoons and a troop 
of horse-artillery 111 cliase of the enemy along the Delhi road.* 
Be that as it may, however, it must always appear strange that 
neither Hewitt nor Wilson should have looked towards Delhi as 
tlio goal which the mutineers were likely to aim at 

Even on the morrow, when it seemed no longer doubtful that the 
mutineers had gone off westward, no steps of any sort were taken 
to follow them up Wilson’s troops went out indeed for a formal 
reconnaissance “ on the right of the Delhi road,’’ butnot a soldier was 
despatched to the great centre of political intrigue and ferment on 
the Jamna, where many of our countrymen were doomed that very 
day to look out in vain for the help that ought to have come from 
Meerut. A strange paralysis seems to have fallen upon tlio military 
and civil powers. Even on the scene of last night’s devilry no 
serious attempt was made to track out and punish the ruffian rabble 
of the bazaars, the jails, and the neighbouring* villages, by whom 
the work of plunder, havoc, and butchery had for tho most part 
been carried on. 

The bodies of the murdered men, women, and children were 
gathered up and laid out before burial in tho theatre, where a 
mimic tragedy would have been presented that very evening but 
for the real tragedies of the past night Many more would have 
been numbered with the dead, if all tho Sepoys had turned upon 
their officers, or if every native servant had cared only to save 
himself. Happily not a few of both classes proved nobly faithful 

* Such was Captain Rosser’s own story as afterwards told to Mr. 0. Baikal. Hat 
neither Wilson nor Colonel C us lance, who commanded the Carabineers, remembered 
anything of sach a proposal being made—(Kaje). 
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to their trust Some of Captain Craigie’s troopers saved his wife 
from slaughter at the risk of their own lives, while others boro 
Cra’gie himself and his brave subaltern unharmed through all tlio 
adventures of that woful night. The lives of the Commissioner^ 
Harvey Greathed, his wife, and several other women, were saved by 
the courage of one faithful servant, who lured the insurgents off 
on a false scent from his master’s bungalow, and thus gave 
Greathed’s party time to escape unnoticed from a house already 
in flames # A faithful ayah caught up and carried aiiay the two 
children of an officer of the 2<>tk Native Infantry, who with his 
wife had just been foully murdeied An officer of the 11th Nativo- 
Infantry was impelled by Ins liavildar-major to mount his horso 
and fly. Several officers owed tlicir lives to Sepoys who shrank 
from adding murder to the crime of mutiny. Not a hand was 
lifted even by the worst of the mutineers against the chaplain of 
the station, as he drove hack from church to the European lim?«w 
The Sepov guard at the Treasury stood loyally to their post until 
a company of Hides came to relieve them of their perilous task. 
Two Sepoys escorted a party of helpless women and children to the- 
Dragoon Earracks, and a Mohamniadan m the city, at no small 
risk to himself, gave shelter to two Christian families for whom no 
way of escape had else been open f 

Early on the morning of the lltli of May some troopers of tho 
3rd Cavalry crossed the Jamna by a bridge of boats, sl.iying tlie- 
toll-keeper and firing the toll-hous*'* on their way towards the- 
Palace of Delhi. Refused admission at one gate of the city, they 
found easy passage through another. Their presence and the 
news they brought of a successful rising at Meerut, of the speedy 
approach of their fellow-mutineers, at once gave the signal for ai* 
outbreak yet more disastrous than that of the night before. 
There w ore many Europeans of pure or mixed blood inside tho 
city, officers, magistrates, clergymen, journalists, bankers, trades¬ 
men, clerks , but not even a company of English soldiers to guard 
tho magazine None of our countrymen knew clearly what had 
happened at Meerut, for the telegraph wires had been cut by the- 
rebels on the Sunday evening It was just the season w T hen hob 
winds from the western deserts blew their keenest over the brown 
cracked plains, and English ladies shut out the heat from their 

* Saijid Mir Kh.in, a pensioned Afghdn ehief, -was the first to warn Greathed cf~ 
coming danger, from which Guldb Singh, his faithful Jamaddr, finally rescued him— 
(Kaye). 

f Kaye j Chambers's “ History of the Indian Revolt.'* 
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darkened rooms with tbe aid of well-watered “ tatties *' made of a 
fragrant grass, through which the tierce outer air blows compara¬ 
tively cool. 

In little more than an hour the evil passions of a great city 
were raging in full flood over every barrier which had hitherto 
stood between them and the .British rule A murderous rabble of 
citizens and soldiers was eagerly hunting to death every man, 
woman, and child of European parentage o-r of the Christian 
buth. Band after band of mutineers from Meerut poured into 
the city, their numbers swollen by the Sepoy guards on duty 
w ithin the w alls. Inside tlic castled palace of the old pensioner- 
king himself had the work of butchery begun with the murder of 
the Commissioner, Simon Fraser, swiftly iollowed by that of 
Hutchinson, the Collector of Delhi, and of Captain Douglas, com¬ 
manding the Palace-guard Among the next victims fell Mr. 
Jennings, the resident chaplain, and his amiable daughter. By 
noon the Delhi Bank, facing the broad Cliandni Chauk, or Street 
of Silversmiths, was a silent rum, tenanted only by the corpses of 
Christian men and women, including'the manager, Mr. Beresford, 
and his brave wife, who had fallen lighting for their lives against 
hopeless odds. A like fate befell many of the people employed^ 
m the offices of the Delhi (razette The building itself was 
gutted, and the types which had just been used to announce the 
impending danger were carried off for conversion into hostile 
bullets * 

While the ruffians of the city plundered and destroyed the 
dwellings of the slam or fugitive Farangi, fresh blood was shed¬ 
ding elsew’here. The men of the f>4th Native Infantry, who had 
been sent from the cantonments outside to the Kashmir Gate of 
the city, turned upon their own officers and shot them down.'f A 
little later their base example was followed by the Sepoys of the 
74th, w T bo bad made at first some show of holding the Main Guard 
against all assailants. Nor did the Sepoys of the 38tb, the regi¬ 
ment which a few years before had refused to cross the Bay of 
Bengal from Calcntta to Rangoon, lag behind their comrades in 
deeds of cruel treachery. Before sunset the whole city had fallen 
into the hands of mutineers and mobs of ruffians ; the few 
English who had escaped outside the walls were fain at last to 
flee as they best could away from the blazing cantonments into a 

* Kaye. 

+ Poor Colonel Ripley was bayonetted as he lay on the ground by some of his own 
Sepoys. 
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country bristling with every danger, through villages peopled by 
robber tribes, by Mohammadan zealots, or by Hindus who feared 
to show much active sympathy with the distressed and powerless 
Sahibs.* 

Not without many deeds of heroic daring, endurance, self- 
sacrifice, did the old Moghal capital pass for a time into the keep¬ 
ing of blood-stained mutineers. The record of one great struggle 
in particular, maintained, for a time, by nine Englishmen against 
aw ful odds, must always find a place m any history of the great 
Sepoy revolt. While the mam body of the Meerut Sepoys were 
jet marching towards Delhi, Lieutenant Willoughby, with Wo 
other officers and six sergeants of the Ordnance service, found 
time to close the gates of the great magazine near the Palace A 
few light guns double-loaded with grape were planted about the 
defences ; arms were served out among the still faithful gun- 
lascars , and a tram of powder was laid down from the magazine 
itself to a spot some way off, as a last desperate remedy for a not 
unlikely strait. In a very short time the courage of that small 
band was tried to the utmost A swarm of insurgents, m the 
name of the King of Delhi, called on Willoughby to surrender; 
but in vain. Scaling-ladders brought from the Palace were 
planted against the 'walls of his doomed stronghold. Deserted in 
a moment by their native followers, the nine Englishmen stood 
alone to their guns. If only a few r of Hewitt’s soldiers could 
come betimes to their succour, the chief arsenal m Upper India 
might yet be saved Shower after showier of grape swept the 
'assailants down as fast as they showed themselves upon the wall 
Hut the unequal struggle could not last much longer Two of the 
heroic nine w^ere wounded, and the ammunition within reach was 
running short Despairing of help from Meerut, Willoughby 
gave the preconcerted signal. Conductor Scully fired the train ; 
and amidst the dm and dust of an explosion which slew hundreds 
of the enemy, four or five of that noble little garrison made good 
thoir escape, all more or less bruised and wounded, by the sally¬ 
port opening on the river. Scully himself and three of his com¬ 
rades wore no more seen ; and Willoughby, all scorched and 
crippled, afterw^ards reached Meerut only to die.f 

The damaging effects of that explosion fell short of the hopes 
conceived by its pro 3 ectors. Only a small part of the contents of 
an arsenal, which should never have been exposed to such a peril, 
had been rendered useless to its captors. But the gallantry of 
* Ka-fe; Trotter. t Ibid. 
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the heroic nine won its due meed of national applause at home, 
and of public thanks from the Government of India; and rewards 
of a more solid kind were afterwards bestowed on the survivors, 
or in the shape of pensions on the families of those who fell.* 

By this time, about four o'clock, the fierce May sun glared 
down upon a city lost beyond hope to its late masters. Of the 
three regiments who that morning had been sent forth from 
cantonments to quell the incipient rising only a few men, from 
loyalty or compassion, now stood beside their officers, urging them 
to flee at once from a doom which momently drew nearer and 
waxed more certain. Many an officer had already fallen under 
the bullets or the bayonets of liis own men; and now the last of 
them were helping a few women to drop from the city walls into 
the ditch below and to scramble up the opposite slope, beyond 
which lay their only chance of safety. Erelong not a Christian 
was left alive within the circuit of those red stone walls, except a 
few poor hiding creatures who only for a short time succeeded in 
deferring their fate. A little later, and the last place of refuge 
outside the city, the one island 6till~ left to the hunted English 
amidst the rising flood of rebellion, became itself the seat of n 
new peril. At the Flagstaff Tower, a round brick building of 
some strength on the low rugged heights that sweep rampart-like 
a mile or more beyond the northern w'all of Delhi, were huddled 
together all who had managed to obey the Brigadier’s hurried 
summons to rally round him there, as well as many of those who 
escaped with their lives from the blood-reeking city. From this 
spot the crow r d of fugitive men, women, and children, tould 
follow with eager eyes and ears the course of surrounding events, 
could learn too soon from fresh comers the gradual defection of 
their own troops, could listen w r ith renewed hope to the sounds of 
sharp fighting at the magazine, with a hope that died out as the 
smoke and thunder of the great explosion attested the failure of 
Willoughby’s heroic defence. 

Then, indeed, it began to grow clear that for the surviving 
English there would soon remain no choice save flight from a 
cruel death. After hours of anxious waiting in that overcrowded 
place of shelter for the help that never came from Meerut, they 
realized the need of shifting betimes for themselves. A company 
of the 38th. which had hitherto made a show of guarding the 

* The names of the nine heroes were Willoughby, Rayner, Forrest, lieutenants ; 
Shaw, Buckley, Scully, conductors ; Edwards and Stewart, sergeants of the Ordnance 
Department. 
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tower, now followed the example of their comrades and carried 
off two grins which had been sent to aid the garrison in their 
defence Further delay seemed worse than useless : already, 
indeed, the party under Brigadier Graves at the Flagstaff Tower 
had staid too long Fresh from the work of murder and pillage 
rvithin the city, bands of mutineers and ruffians rvero streaming 
forth to resume their feast of ciuelty m the cantonments. There 
was no time to lose when the smoke of burning bungalows began 
to fill the evening air On foot, on horseback, m buggies and 
other vehicles, many with weapons hastily caught np, a few with 
such small treasures as might at a moment’s w r arning be got 
together, the remnant of the Fnghsli lmriiedly took their way 
from the spot which, a few weeks later, waste become the rallying 
point of an army eager to with* out the memories of that dismal 
11th May* 

What they suffered in their perilous journey through a land 
given ov er to utter law lessness ; how through pain and fasting, 
through weariness, sorrow*, dangers unspeakable, and hardship in 
a hundred forms, these hapless w ayfarers, some sick or wounded 
men, others tenderly-nurtured women wuth children by their side, 
with babes in their arms, struggled forward in scattered parties 
+0 their several goals, cannot in these pages be minutely recorded. 
The sad story has been told in full by some of those w ho survived 
the sharp trials they had to encounter. A happy few leached 
Meerut the next evening ; some others made their w*ay riding or 
-driving through many dangers, but without much hindrance, to 
the' more distant stations of Karnal and Ambala. But many more 
had to face an ordeal sharper to some than any death , had to 
wander for days and even weeks with their lives ever m their 
hands, wdule the hot winds of May breathed about them like a 
vast furnace, and the tierce May sun beat pitilessly down upon 
heads sometimes bare, upon bodies gradually stripped naked by 
bands of Gujars, a race of born thieves and freebooters who, 
dwelling about the Delhi district, found themselves suddenly free 
from the strong curb of British rule. £>ow hiding from their 
enemies m mean huts, or cow ? sheds, or lonely thickets, now 
trudging painfully all day over miles of sandy loam, crossed by 
streams not alw'ays easy to w*ade through, avoiding one village as 
full of Mohammadans, repelled from another by the fears of its 
Hindu occupants, robbed of all they had about them, even to their 
scanty clothing, exposed to cruel insults from the dregs of the - 
* Kaye , Trotter ; Chambers. 
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people, and glad to pccept in alms from pitying strangers the rags 
tliat made shift to cover them and the food that just kept them 
alive, a score or so of these poor wanderers of both sexes underwent 
with the patience, whether of Stoics or of Christians, a course of 
bitter suffering, prolonged for many days. Some of the fugitives 
perished by the way, and a few wore left behind by those who 
could carry them no further. But. the men and women of each 
party loyally helped each other to the best of their failing powers ; 
two of the latter, for instance, saving a wounded olficer who 
would else have laid himself down to die. Delicate ladies bore 
up stoutly against the hardest trials, never murmuring, or flinch¬ 
ing, or distressing tlieir companions by any show of terror or de¬ 
spair. The story of the memorable retreat from Kabul contains 
nothing more heroic than the fortitude displaced by sonic of our 
countrywomen (luting the disastrous flight from Delhi.* 

Of all who shared in that flight none lived to tell so strange 
a tale of suffering and adventure as Dr Batson, Surgeon to the 
74th Sepoys. Disguised as a Fakeer, lie set olf from the Flagstaff 
Tower, the bearer of a letter from Colonel (1 raves, which he had 
undertaken to convey to Meerut. Ho had hardly got clear of the 
blazing cantonments, when he fell among village-thieves, who left 
him naked but .alive. Taking to the Kamal road, lie met two of 
the rebel troopers, who were going to cut lnm down, when he 
threw himself at their feet and begged them in the name of their 
own prophet, Mahomet, whose praises he uttered m their own 
language, to spare his life His prayer w^as granted, but a mile 
further on he came up with some Moliammadan villagers, who 
dragged him off with his hands bound to their own \ lllage. Jn 
a few moments he w’ould have been a dead man. But something 
happened to draw his captors away from tlieir intended victim ; 
and again he ran on. Some friendly smiths from the Delhi 
magazine took him to a hut and gave him food and clothing. 1 he 
Farangi doctor found favour with the village folk, whose 
ailments he helped to cure or to alleviato Fearing the punish¬ 
ment decreed by the Delhi rebels against all who harboured w hite 
men, the villagers of Badri took food by night to the mango-tope 
where Batson lay hidden during five long days. His next hiding- 
place was an outhouse filled with bhusa or chopped straw. Once 
more disguised as a Fakeer, he made his slow way northwards 
from village to village, dogged always by the fear of discovery, 
and filled with sad misgivings about tbe fate of his wife and 
* Kaye ; Trotter; Narratives of Vibart, Holland, Batson, &c. 
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children. One man who detected him by reason of his blue eyes 
refused to betray him. At last, after twenty-five days of cruel 
hardship and anxiety, he was picked up hy two officers of his own 
regiment, who brought him safe into Kamil, thankful even less 
for his own deliverance than for the joy of learning that his family 
were at Meerut safe and well.* 

For a few days after the flight from Delhi some fifty men, 
women, and children of European birth lay huddled together in a 
dark underground room of the Palace, half starved, and exposed 
to insulting threats and jceis from the Palace-guards. At last, on 
the lGth of May, these poor creatures, the last remnant of their 
race in Delhi, were led out like sheep to the slaughter. In a 
courtyard surrounded by a throng of exultant natives, they under¬ 
went their doom at the hands of swordsmen who made short work 
of their helpless victims Only one woman and her three children 
escaped by calling themselves Mohammadans The mangled 
bodies were then carted off and thrown like rubbish into the river. 
And thus ended the first act of the great tragedy which arose 
out of the chance meeting of a lasear and a Brahman in the Dum. 
dnm Bazaar. 


* Batson’s Narrative, Chambers 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PANJVB AND THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES 

That the murderous outbreak of tko lltli of May owed its success¬ 
ful course entirely to the absence of European troops, the foro- 
going chapter has but too clearly shown. Even the few guns m 
Delhi cantonments were served by native gunners alone. With 
the help of a few score English gunners Willoughby might havo 
held the magazine for hours. More than one Viceroy and Com- 
mander-m-ckief had protested against the policy of leaving the 
chief city and the largest arsenal of Upper India unguarded by 
white troops of any kind. Hut on one plea or another, such as 
the unhealthiness of Delhi itself, the 'comparative nearness of our 
troops at Meerut, the deference outwardly duo to the puppet sove¬ 
reign who reigned by sufferance within his palace gates, the Court 
of Directors had always ruled that nothing could be done to ensure 
either city or arsenal against the perils of a popular outbreak 
aided or engendered by a Sepoy revolt. And when the storm 
burst upon our hapless countrymen, Meerut for any helpful pur¬ 
pose proved no nearer the scene of mischief than Calcutta. Not 
a soldier nor a gun went forth from Hewitt’s garrison to save the 
English at Delhi from approaching doom. As late as two o’clock 
that afternoon the presence of a squadron or two of carbineers 
and a troop of horse-artillery would have enabled Willoughby to 
hold his ground, and deterred most of the Delhi Sepoys from an 
open rising under conditions greatly hostile to its success. They 
never came ; the magazine was blown up, and the last batch of 
Sepoys joined the mutineers. Even then, had any help come 
from Meerut, the stampede from the Ridge with all its attendant 
miseries might never have taken place. But the sun went down, the 
last of the forlorn English were fleeing for their lives, and the brief 
twilight faded into a darkness which seemed to typify the eclipse 
already deepening over the fame and fortunes of British India* 
With regard to the untoward inaction at Meerut, it must be 
allowed that the troops there quartered were very ill prepared 
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against any sudden or strange demand upon their seeming 
strength. There was hardly a battery fit to mov© anywhere at 
short notice. One-half of the dragoons either had no horses to 
ride or were still learning their mounted drill. Of military rea¬ 
sons against a forward movement there was of course no lack. 
The professional mind is always prone to v ork in grooves, and 
the risks attending any breach of ordinary rule w r ere on this occa¬ 
sion ob\ ious enough But strong men having to deal with a crisis, 
which demanded prompt action of the heroic kind would have 
broken through the meshes of ordinary rule, and run some risk of 
failure in the attempt to avert a great catastrophe They would 
have seen instinctively where at that moment the real danger hn, 
and have hurried off to Delhi e\ery soldier whom Meerut could 
well or even if! spare. Unhappily no such men were to he found 
among the military leaders at Meerut; and a great catastrophe 
was the sad result of their o\er-caution or their blind adherence 
to hard-and-fast rules. 

From the Moglial capital the flame of revolt spread out fast 
and far, proving, as it licked up station after station, how r vast a 
network of evil influences lay everyw f here about our feet. Jt has 
often been averred that the rising at Meerut forestalled by a few 
weeks the sudden outburst of many simultaneous fires, m which 
thousands of doomed Farangis w-ould have been swallowed up as 
swiftly as sometimes in the Kast whole tow'ns and villages arc 
overswept by tho vast storm-wave of a cyclone Had the wrath 
of the 3rd Cavalry smouldered a little longer, had tho tongues of 
bazaar-women at Meerut been a little Jess sharp against the native 
troopers,* it may be that a wider and more woful rum -would in 
due time have befallen our unprepared countrymen m the North- 
West. But the evidence for such a theory, however strong it 
seemed at the time to men of undoubted shrewdness, falls fan 
short of histone proof. And, happily for our countrymen, tho 
tidings of a murderous outbreak at Delhi -were telegraphed to Agra 
and Ambdla before the rebels had time to cut the wires. From 
those two places the alarming message was flashed on by the same 
wondrous agency to station after station above and below the seat* 
of insurrection, so that men’s eyes should no longer remain closed 
to the real meaning of the strife thus ominously begun + 

* The courtesans of the bazaar had taunted the troopers with cowardice for lettm 
their comrades be came* off in fetters to the jaU—(J. C. Wilson’s Offici 
Narrative). 

+ Kaye, Trotter , “ Life of Sir H. Edwardes.” 
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To be thus forewarned, however, was not in all cases to be fore¬ 
armed. Not .every station was blest with the wise boldness, the 
ready forecast of a Lawrence, a Montgomery, or an Kdwardes. 
At Firdzpur, for instance, on the 12th of May, Brigadier limes 
bedame aware ot the Meerut and Delhi disasters. Ho was an old 
t’ompany’s officer of fair repute who had only just taken up his 
new command. Of the Sepoy regiments m his brigade, he was- 
told that the 45th and the 57th held their heads unpleasantly high, 
while the 10th Cavalry w'ere still deemed worthy of all trust. A 
company of the 5th guarded the fori, an earthwork surrounding 
an arsenal second in importance to that of Philaur The 61st 
Foot and two companies of British Artillery formed no mean 
counterpoise to the native garrison in cantonments. No time 
seems to have been lost in throwing a company of the Gist into 
the intrenched magazine, but through a curious o\ersiglit the 
displaced Sepoys -were aliov\ ed to stand fast Instead of disarming 
the suspected regiments at once, the Brigadier resolved only to 
separate them. On the afternoon of the 13th, after a speech from 
Colonel Innes, the two regiments began with seeming readiness to 
march off each towards its allotted camping-ground outside the 
station Suddenly, as they passed near the fort, the 45th halted, 
then with muskets loaded they rushed forward, scrambled over 
the outer parapet, which was half in ruins, and surged up against 
the walls of the magazine itself. Scaling-ladders were Hung out 
to them by the Sepoys who had been left within For a few 
moments it seemed as if Firozpur might share the fate of Delhi. 

Happily the small English garrison in the fort proved eqyal to 
the need of the moment. The steady fire from a few' files of deter¬ 
mined men cheeked the mutineers in their headlong rush upon 
the magazine, while other of our brave soldiers turned upon the 
traitors w ithin their gates. Fresh onsets from other quarters met 
■with a like repulse. By that time the mutineers’ chance was over. 
Two companies of the Gist, hurrying up to their comrades’ help, 
charged among the disordered assailants and scattered them like 
sheep at the bayouet’s point. Many were killed on the spot or 
badly wounded. The rest fled helter-skelter out of harm’s reach. 
The company of the 57th was disarmed and turned ont of the 
fort. But no effort was made to improve betimes the advantage 
already won. While Innes contented himself for that night with 
holding the fort and the European barracks, many of his officers- 
chafed at the inaction which doomed them only to listen to the 
noise of armed insurgents engaged in plundering and setting fire 
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to "building after building about the cantonments, even to the 
church and the Roman Catholic chapel. Next morning, when the 
mutineers were already marching off towards Delhi, the Brigadier 
gave the order to pursue. Chased for some twelve miles by a 
squadron of the 10th Cavalry and two light guns, many of the 
Sepoys threw away their arms, some were slain, and others taken 
prisoners ; but many more made good their escape. At the same 
time the Sepoys of the 57th, less bold, if not less mutmous at 
heart than their comrades of the 45th, went through that process 
of disarming which, applied to both regiments a day earlier, 
would ha\e saved the station from a night of fear and havoc, the 
fort from almost capture, and the Brigadier himself from conse¬ 
quent reproach One good lesson, however, came out of the Firoz- 
pur mutiny. If one of the smartest regiments in the Bengal Army 
proved thus faithless to its salt, what trust could thenceforth be 
placed m any regiment of Bengal Sepoys ? Was it not clear to 
all but a few staunch believers m Sepoy loyalty that one regiment 
after another would on fit occasion succumb to the same disease ? 
The only hope left in the future was that other bodies of mutin¬ 
ous Sepoys might copy the forbearance of the 45th, who never 
harmed their white officers, instead of v) mg with the murderous 
fury shown by the Delhi troops * 

If the Firozpur magazine was saved, that of Philaur, on tho 
right bank ot the Satlaj, opposite Ludiana, might yet fall a prey 
to sudden treachery. Held only by native troops, it lay for a 
moment at the mercy of men already Bickening with the preva¬ 
lent disease. But the few Englishmen who, under Lieutenant 
Griffith, had special charge of the Ordnance stores, w r ere soon to 
be relieved of their worst anxieties. While Colonel Butler and 
the officers of the 3rd Native Infantry were taking all due pre¬ 
cautions on their side, Griffith learned that his urgent prayer for 
help had been answered from Jalandhar by the prompt despatch 
of two companies from the 8th Foot and a troop of Panjabi Horse, 
besides two horse-artillery guns. At sunset of the 12th the fort- 
gates were closed, and Griffith’s small party stood ready beside their 
guns for any emergency. After a night of anxious watching, the 
handful of Englishmen m the fort and the cantonments were glad¬ 
dened by the sight of their succouring countrymen, all tired and 
dusty from a forced march of twenty-four miles. When the white 
soldiers marched into the fort, and native sentries were replaced 
by European, the Sepoys knew that their best chance of captur- 

* Kaye ; Trotter. 
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ing the chief arsenal in the Panjab had passed away. Happily 
also for Jalandhar itself, the native troops in that important sta¬ 
tion had just been debarred from doing immediate mischief by the 
prompt precautions of Colonel Hartley, aided not a little by the 
friendly influence of a neighbouring Sikh Rajah, Ranbhir Singh. 

About forty miles north-westward of Jalandhar lay the populous 
city of Amritsar, the Sikh Bauaras, commanded by the neighbour¬ 
ing fortress of Govindgarh. In the fort or the cantonments outside 
were two companies of artillery, one native, and a regiment of 
native infantry. The city itself, with its twofold population of 
Sikhs and Mohammadans, might at any moment make common 
cause w'ith the Sepoys of the 59th But the energy of the civil 
magistrates, above all of Mr. Cooper, the Deputy Commissioner, 
kepi Amritsar free from disturbance, and roused the peasantry of 
the district to take up arms m defence of the ruling powers. 
Meanw T lnle Montgomery, at Lahor, was preparing timely succours 
for his imperilled countrymen ; and a company of the 81st Foot, 
hurried off in native pony-carts from Mianmir on the evening of 
the 13th, made mutiny thenceforth a dangerous game to play against 
the defenders of Govindgarh * 

Yet more momentous were the issues staked on the conduct of 
British officers at Peshawar and Lah<5r. When the sad tidings* 
from Meernt and Delhi reached the latter city on the PJthof May, 
its fort and the neighbouring cantonments of Mianmir were 
garrisoned by three regiments of Sepoy infantry, one of native 
horse, the 81st Foot, two troops and three companies of artillery. 
On the loyalty of the hundred thousand Sikhs, Hindus, and 
Musalmans within its walls it seemed vain to count, in the pre¬ 
sence of any strong temptation to rebel. The a wo inspired through¬ 
out the Pan jab by the strong personal qualities of its English 
rulers, might not remain proof to the whispers of awakened pride 
or patriotism, to the sting of wounded prejudices, to the spurrings 
of a starved ambition, of an inveterate thirst for change, for 
revenge, for mere plunder. The great English Chief himself, Sir 
John Lawrence, had gone off to recruit his failing health amid the 
bracing breezes of Rawal-Pindi and the M&rri Hills. But the 
men who acted for him at Lahor were worthy of the crisis. On 
the night of this 12th of May a ball had been fixed to come off at 
Mianmir. It came off as quietly as that other had done at Brus¬ 
sels on the night before Quatre Bras. Bnt the officers who went 
to it knew that next morning they would have to attend a grand 
* Kaye ; Trotter ; Cooper’* *' Crisis in the Panjdb.” 
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parade of tho whole Mianmir garrison During a quiet conference 
■with Montgomery and an officer of Ins staff, Brigadier Corbett, a 
fine old Company’s officer of forty 3 'ears’ service, nndeitook to 
deprive bis Sepoys not only of their ammunition, but of then- 
arms , a measure first proposed by Captain Richard Lawrence, 
head of the Panjab Police, who had learned from a faithful Brah¬ 
man that the natne troops at Mianmir were already “full of sedi¬ 
tion up to their throats.” 

Early the next morning, therefore, the whole of the Labor 
brigade were drawn up in line of columns on tho Mianmir 
ground, to hear the reading of the General Order concerning the 
half-forgotten mutiny of Barrackpore. Montgomery, Roberts, 
and other of the civil chiefs watched on horseback the course of 
events. After the reading the troops went through certain 
manoeuvres, which resulted in placing the four native regiments, 
about 2,M.)0 strong, face to face with 400 of the 81st Foot, and 
about 200 gunners with twelve guns ready for work. A staff 
officer, in tho Brigadier’s name, then informed the wondering 
Sepoys, that for their own good, 111 view of what had happened 
else whore, they must now' prepare to surrender their arms On 
hearing tho order given to unbuckle sabres and pile arms, they 
seemed for a moment uncertain w hat to do. But certain death 
glowered from 000 stern white faces , from the light of a dozen 
port-ffires ; from a resolute array of loaded muskets and fixed bayo¬ 
nets ; and the order which aimed at forestalling a probable out¬ 
break was sullenly obeyed Inside the citadel of Labor a like 
Scene was enacting at the same hour Three companies of tho 
81st Foot quietly disarmed a wing of the 26th Sepoy infantry, 
and sent them off to join their crestfallen comrades at Mianmir. 
This done, and other precautions duly taken, a company of the 
81st was hurried off the same evening to make all safe, as we have 
seen, at Govmdgarh. A company of artillery also hastened thither, 
with orders to march on afterwards to Philaur.* 

From Labor, an account of the disarming, and a general outline 
of the events at Meerut and Delhi, were flashed on by telegraph 
the same day to Peshawar. Lawrence himself, who was then 
halted at Rawal-Pindi, had already awoke to a keen sense of the 
danger which, like most of his countrymen, he had hitherto 
underrated. Ill as he was, he lost no time and spared no effort in 
battling with the storm which, already raging beyond the Satlaj, 
might at any moment burst over the Panj&b. He sent off tele- 

* Kaye ; Trotter. 
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grains, followed by letter, to General Anson and Lord Cannings 
urging the former to disarm the Sepoys at'Ambala, and to march at 
once with such troops as he could muster against Delhi; and asking 
h ave of the latter to raise a body of Sikh Irregulars for imme¬ 
diate se^wice in aid of his British troops About the safety of liis 
own province, guarded by 10,000 good British soldiers, the great 
<’bief Commissioner had few misgivings, if only he might reckon 
upon the safety of Peshawar and the loyalty the Sikh princes 
beyond the Satlaj He summoned the latter at once to take up 
arms m defence of their English friends and protectors. From 
the great mass of his own subjects, he knew that his countrymen 
had little harm to fear His name, indeed, had bocome a tower 
of strength for the millions who dwelt m peace and comfort under 
a ruler so strong, so just, so merciful. There was no L»\o lost be¬ 
tween the Sikh soldiery and the Indian Sepoys Among the old 
Sikh and Musalman nobles he might count upon many loyal 
friends or philosophic believers in the decrees of Fate. His rela¬ 
tions with the border tribes had been growing yearly more and 
more hopeful. His new-born friendship with Dost Mohammad 
had just been crowned by the arrival of Lumsden's Mission at 
Kandahar But the great frontier city of Peshawar, peopled 
largely with men of the border races, was guarded by a force 
which, however imposing to look at, contained the elements of a 
eenous danger; for the Sepoys outnumbered the white mdh by 
three to one, while in other parts of the Peshawar district the 
odds against us were far heavier. 

At such a moment stout hearts and ready hands, under the 
guidance of clear active brains, were not found wanting in the 
Pesh&war cantonments. Colonel Sydney Cotton, an old Queen’s 
■officer well-skilled in frontier warfare, commanded the brigade. 
Major-General Reed, who commanded the Peshdwar Division, 
’Colonel Herbert Edwardes, the able Commissioner, and his new 
Deputy, the fearless, the high-souled, the iron-limbed John Nichol¬ 
son, were all present at the same place. These four, with Colonel 
Neville Chamberlain, the brave and trusted commander of the 
Panjab Frontier Force, who had just ridden over from Kohdt, held 
-on the 13th of May a council of war, in which Lawrence himself, 
by means of the telegraph, bore his part. They agreed to form at 
-Jhilam a Movable Column of picked troops, ready to march upon any 
point where danger might threaten or rebellion rear its head. It 
'was also decided that certain of the Sepoy regiments should change 
places with Sikh and Fanjdbi troops called in from out!} ing posts 
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to guard strongholds like Atak, to strengthen onr hold on Jliilam 
and Peshawar, and to swell the numbers of the Movable Column. 
To General Reed himself was assigned the chief command of all 
the forces in the Panjab ; a duty which, by removing him to 
Rawal-Pindi, would bring him, as Edwardes and Nicholson meant 
it should, into perfect, if unconscious harmony wuth the views 
and purposes of the Chief Commissioner. Once planted by the 
side of liis civil chief, the new Military Dictator would dictate 
nothing of which “ John Lawrence, wuth Herbert Edw^ardes for his 
Vazir,” might not approve.* 

Only a few hours after the council broke up, the 39th, 55th, and 
64th Sepoys 'were marching seterally out of Jhilam, Naushcra 
and Peshawar, in high spirits, or so it seemed, at the prospect of 
ft fresh campaign against the border tribes. The command of the 
Movable Column was entrusted by General Anson to Colonel 
Chamberlain, while Brigadier Cotton held military rule over all 
the stations beyond the Indus. The fortress of Atak, perched on 
a cliff that overhangs the swift-flowung Indus, w'here a boat-bridge 
links the road from Jhilam with the road to Peshawar, was 
speedily garrisoned by Pathan troops, summoned thitlier from 
Kuliat. 

But all these measures fell short of the actual need, as viewed 
from the first by Lawrence himself. His proposal to disarm the 
Sepd^s at Peshfiwar had been overruled by the council of war, but 
the need for disarming them grew r daily more visible. Of the 
seven native regiments left at Peshawar four were known to be 
' disaffected. The English at that Rtation might easily cope w ith it 
Vu) huif rising ; but what if the sixty or seventy thousand citizens, 
if the fierce border tribes, Afndi, Moniand, Yusafzai, and Khatak, 
numbering myiiads of armed freebooters, weie to swell the torrent 
of open strife ? It >vas idle for commandants of doubtful regi¬ 
ments to pledge their word for the loyalty of their Sepoy 
“children,” when the letters intercepted by Edwardes told 
another tale. Recruits for the new levies were coming in very 
slowly, as if the Pathans^of the border shrank from fighting for a 
doubtful cause. On the night of the 21st May it became known 
to the Commissioner of Peslniwar, that native troops had 
mutinied, both at Naushera and Mard&n. Armed with that know¬ 
ledge, Edwardes and Nicholson at once took counsel with Brigadier 

* Kaye ; Malleson ; Trotter. 

+ Moat of the Bengal Sepoys came from tbe PQrab, the Bast; that is, from the 
country eastward of the Jamna. 
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Cotton, -who readily gave the word for prompt action against a 
growing danger. It was arranged that three regiments of Sepoy 
infantry and one of cavalry should be disarmed at once, while the 
other three, two of -which -were Irregulars, would be reserved for 
the necessary duties of the station. 

Before sunrise of the 22nd, each of the doomed regiments, as it 
stood in parade order on its own ground, saw itself confronted by 
half a British regiment and a battery of field-pieces ready loaded. 
Some border levies from Kohat formed up in rear of the Sepoys. 
Cowed by the suddenness of a stroke thus skilfully delivered, 
amidst the visible gnef, sometimes the audible murmurs, of iheir 
own officers, each of the four regiments obcj’od the order to givo 
up their arms Of the Sepoy infantry, one regiment alone, the 
21st, was allowed to retain its arms m reward for its apparent 
freedom from the common taint. The disarmed soldiery were 
i henceforth kept under close watch ; and that morning’s lesson 
was shortly followed up by the hanging of a Subadar-Major of the 
51st Sepoys in the presence of the whole brigade * 

The effect of this “ master-stroke;” as Lawrence called the dis¬ 
arming, was magical. It began to show itself that very morning in 
the contrast between the few native friends who had followod 
Edwardes to the parade-ground, and the many who, “thick as 
summer flies,” greeted him on his way back. They liad seen which 
way the tide was turning, and were ready to cast m their loifwith 
the -winning side From that moment the recruiting difficulty 
disappeared. Afridis, Momands, YuBafzais, flocked in from across 
tin* border to fight for the twice-proven masters of the Punjab. 
With the help of these levies Nicholson was enabled to inflict 
stern vengeance on the mutineers of the 55th, flying from Mardan, 
while the Afridi tribesmen showed their good-will by giving over 
to justice some tw T o hundred runaways from one of the disarmed 
regiments at Peshawar. 

The fate of the mutinous 55th might well have deterred the 
boldest of their comrades from following their example, bail the 
madness of mere panic played no part in the outbreaks of that 
woful year At Naushera, on the Kabul river, halfway between 
Atak and Peshawar, two companies of the 55tb broke into open 
mutiny as soon as the 27th Poot had turned their backs upon the 
place. Baffled by Taylor of the Engineers in their attempt to 
seize the bridge of boats, they were afterwards quietly marched, 
off to the new head-quarters of their regiment at Marddn, a frontier 
* Kaye ; M&lleaon ; Trotter ; Edw&rdee’a Official Ecport, 
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post to the north of Peshawar. But the mutinous spirit had 
spread through the whole regiment, and a message from Mardan 
to that effect reached Peshawar, as we saw, on the 21st. The 
fitting answer was promptly given On the 23rd a picked body of 
horse, foot, and guns, under Colonel Chute of the 70th, aided by 
some of the new levies and the mounted police under Nicholson, 
hurried off towards the scene of tumult, while Vaughan’s Pan jab 
infantry set out from Atak on the same errand. 4t daybreak on 
the 25th, when these troops came m sight of the fort, the muti¬ 
neers made off for the Sw at Valley, leaving their officers unhurt 
behind them; all, at least, save their unhappy colonel, who, m the 
anguish of his soul at the treachery of those whom to the last he 
had blindly trusted, had already laid violent hands upon his own 
life 

But the way of safety was not that which these fugitives took. 
Nicholson and Bind, with a few hundred troopers, dashed after 
them in keen pursuit, scarce checked by the sun's fierce heat or the 
thirst and weariness of their preuous march. Before sunset a 
hundred of the runaways had been slain, and two hundred taken 
prisoners ; forty of whom were afterwards blown from guns before 
the assembled garrison of Peshawar, while the rest were allowed 
in chains and lifelong drudgery to mourn the consequences of their 
mad revolt Nor did those w ho escaped the pursuit of Nichol¬ 
son’s horsemen eiude the Nemesis which dogged their steps at 
every turn. Betrayed for money by the highlanders of Swat, 
warned off tlicir gi omuls by the fierce warriors of Kaghan, hunted 
down by Edwardos’s police and the soldiers of Gulab Smgli, the 
faithful Rajah of Kashmir, nearly all of them fell beneath the 
vreapons of their pursuers, or lived to undergo the death awarded 
by the forms of martial law to traitors caught in the act With 
the excoption of a few' score men, mostly Sikhs, wrho had all along 
stood by their officers, the whole regiment was fairly blotted out 
of being. Not less swift and exemplary was the doom inflicted 
on those Sepoys of the disarmed 51st whom the Afridis brought 
back to Peshawar. Some of the ringleaders were hanged or blown 
away from guns; the rest in due time bad to undergo a life of 
forced labour in the savage solitudes of the Andaman Islands.* 

By this time Sir John Law rence knew that he could depend 
upon the active loyalty of the great Sikh Chiefs who ruled on 
either side of the Satlaj. That loyalty he had hastened at the 
first breath of danger to test by calling upon them for such aid as 
* Kaye ; Edwards ; Trotter ; Cooper. 
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they could severally render the Paramount Power. And nobly 
did they answer the summons conveyed to them by Mr. Barues 
and other Political Officers. If for a moment one or two of them 
might waver between their duty and their ambition, the decision 
once formed was speedily followed up. The noble Rajah of 
Patiala, the acknowledged head of the Sikh brotherhood, at once 
marched with all his forces towards Ambala, sent his spare car¬ 
riage to Kalka for the conveyance of British troops from the 
Simla Hills, and detached a body of his own men with a few guns 
to guard the district of Thanesar, lying between Ambala and Karnul. 
Other of his troops were presently posted along the high road 
from Karnal to Fiiozpur, or played their part in the fighting 
before Delhi. “ His support at such a crisis ”—wrote Mr. Barnes, 
the active commissioner for the Cis-Satlaj States—“was worth a 
brigade of English troops to us, and served more to tranquillize 
the people than a hundred official disclaimers would have done.* 
South of Pati&la lay the little State of Jhind, whose stout-hearted 
Rajah, Sarup Singh, not only led his little force to Karn&l, but 
took a distinguished part 111 the subsequent fighting and lintd 
work around Delhi The young Rajah of Nabha, with eight 
hundred men and two guns, kept guard over Ludiana for the^ 
next six months, furnished escorts for our guns, soldiers and 
supplies for the field, and, like lnni of Patiala, spared neither 
money nor personal efforts in the common cause.* 

Great also w'ore the services rendered in that hour of need 
by the noble Rajali of Kapnrthalla in the Jalandhar Doab. March¬ 
ing into the station of Jalandhar at the head of his troops, he 
helped for some months to guard that place and to keep order 
throughout the district. The following year saw him and his 
brother fighting bravely shoulder to shoulder -with their English 
friends on the plains of Oudh. In Gulab Singh of Kashmir 
Lawrence liad already secured a valuable ally, and the son who 
presently succeeded lnm faithfully fulfilled the promises made by 
his sagacious father. On the side of Afghanistan the goodwill of 
Dost Mohammad withstood the pleadings of many counsellors 
who would gladly have helped to recover his old province of 
Peshaw'ar from the hands of Ins new Farangi friends. His letters 
to Edw'ardes, who had been instructed from Raw^al-Pindi to pro¬ 
mise the aged warrior a continuance of the subsidy paid him 
during the Persian War, expressed in terms of Eastern eloquence 
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the Amir’s sympathy with our misfortunes, and his firm adherence 
to the cause of his ancient foes * 

Not less conspicuous was the loyalty displayed by Sikh and 
Mohammadan nobles and gentry in nearly all parts of the Panjab 
There was no mistaking the zeal with which sturdy old wrarriors 
like To| Smgli, Shamsher Singh, Jawiihar Singh, and many more 
raised regiments or armed their retainers m aid of their old 
antagonists of Sobraon and Gujarat In the very first days of 
his now trial Lawrence sent for his Sikli aide-de-camp, old Nihal 
Singh, to help him in making out lists of all the Sikh chiefs who 
had suffered for the rebellion of 1S4H To each he wrote off at 
once, urging him to retrieve his name by bunging a certain 
number of big retainers to liawul-Pmdi. As they came m, the 
Chief Commissioner carefully inspect* d each retainer or recruit 
before passing him into the* ranks of Ins now levies. Out of the 
pick of flic first comers ho farmed a regiment of Sikh Horse, which 
was erelong doing right good service in the camp before Delhi + 
Ami when the Siklis who had lately enlisted into the old Sepoy 
regiments were everywhere coming for*\ ard to reveal their com¬ 
rades’ plottings, anti to ask for service in the new levies, Lawrence 
felt himself free to act vigorously against the dangers that still 
beset lnm and lus countrymen m the Punjab. Out off from direct- 
communication with Calcutta, and cheered by the loyal bearing of 
Ins own subjects, lie was free to follow" out his own policy, un¬ 
hampered by the need of taking counsel with the bead of a Govern¬ 
ment seated on the banks «. 1 F the far distant Hughli 

A public loan was straightway opened 111 the Panjab All 
native letters sent by post were examined without ;i scruple; all 
persons of doubtful character were seized, disarmed, and, if un¬ 
able to pro\e their innocence, locked up till further orders 
k ‘ Learned Maulvis were seized in tho midst of a crowd of fanatic 
worshipped, and men of distinction and note were ‘wanted’ at 
dead of night.”! The Movable Column under Neville Chamberlain 
was already raaieliing about the country', prepared to strike a blow 
at the first disturbers of the public peace All outly mg treasure 
was brought into the Central stations ; the jail guards were every" - 
where strengthened, and abundant stores were laid m at Lahor 
and Govmdgarh. The Purina or Hindustani element was gradually 
weeded out of the public offices and the police, while a multitude 

* Lcpel Griffin , Malleson ; Kaye. 

+ Mr. A. Brandreth’s Letter to the Timet of July 29, 1879. 
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of camp-followers were quietly deported oat of the province For 
the speedier execution of justice on proved criminals, it was 
ordained that any two civil officers might form a special com¬ 
mission empowered to try all political cases, and to inflict at 
need the punishment of death. Meanwhile, in the words of Mr. 
Cooper, the chief civil officer at Amritsar, “the ordinary courts 
suspended not their functions, but the civil and criminal business 
was carried on with as much apparent calmness as if the most 
commonplace occurrences of tranquil government existence were 
taking place, and the flames of rebellion were not lapping up pro¬ 
vince after province in Hindustan.” 

In seeking to make all sa^e within his own province the Chief 
Commissioner never forgot how much was staked on the efforts 
made by his countrymen to stay the rising tide of mutiny and 
revolt elsewhere It was clear that the Sepoy outbreak had 
settled down—as Kdwardos put it—“ into a struggle for empire 
under Mohammadan guidance, with the Mnghal capital for its 
centre.” Keenly alive to the dangers that threatened the whole 
of Upper India, lie feltr himself bound to work lioai t and soul 
for the saKatiou of Ins countrymen outside the Punjab. With 
Ihe quick cye at once of a soldier and a statesman, lie saw that 
-Delhi must be retaken at all hazards with the least possible delay ; 
and he resolved that 110 efforts, 110 sacrifices on his part should be 
wanting to the achievement of so cardinal an end From the first 
lie kept sending urgent messages to Ambala, where Anson w'as 
still awaiting the right moment for a march on the insurgent 
stronghold by the Jamna “ On to Delhi,” before the rebels'’ had 
time to strengthen its defences or to add greatly to their numbers, 
w as Lawrence’s oft-repcated cry Once I 10 heard that, instead of 
marching on Delhi, the military leaders talked of intrenching 
themselves at Ambala. “Clubs are trumps, not spades,” was the 
answer promptly tek'graphed from Rawal-Pmdi.* As early as the 
18th of May the splendid Corps of Guides, then halted for a few' 
hours at Rawal-Pmdi on its hurried march from Mardan, was 
ordered off in hot haste to reinforce the little army destined for 
the siege of Delhi. Tins body of picked Pathans, horse and foot, 
already famous for its prowess and high soldiership, was but the 
first of many Buccours which the Chief Commissioner kept on send¬ 
ing forward from bis own province to the British camp Week 
after wreek he fed the force that guarded the memorable Ridge 

* Lady Ed ward e* claims the authorship of this wise je*t Ur her own husband. 
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with fresh supplies of men, arms, and stores of every kind, 
deliberately draining the Panjab of everything that might, how¬ 
ever hardly, be spared in furtherance of the common weal. But 
for the help thus freely given at no small risk to his own province, 
the siege of Delhi must have been raised, for no help could have 
come betimes either from Bengal or Bombay ; and all the fair 
provinces between the Indus and Nipal would have been engulfed 
m one vast sea of rebellion, bloodshed, rapine, and armed riot * 

It is time, however, to follow the course of events in the country 
eastward of the Satlai At Ambala, on the 16th of May, the very 
day of the Meerut rising, two Sepoy regiments, the 5th and the GUth, 
paraded without orders, stood as if by preconcert to their arms, 
and in some* cases raised their loaded muskets against their own 
officers. But the sudden ferment seems to have been as suddenly 
allayed, and the men returned to tlieir duty without other driving 
than their officers* words Next afternoon, Amb&la was shocked 
by the first hurried tidings of a furious outbreak in Delhi itself 
An urgent message from General Barnard, commanding the 
JSirhmd Division, brought Anson down to Ambala from Ins 
pleasant resting-plaee in the Simla hills From the pine-clad 
ridges of Kasauli, from the brown rocks of Pagshai, and the grey 
slopes of Sabathu, the 75th Foot, and the two regiments of Ben¬ 
gal Fusiliers, got ready at a few hours’ warning to march with all 
speed to Ambala On what stem errand they had thus been 
called out from their cool summer perches to face the fiery sirocco 
of the plains, none at that moment clearly foresaw But no 
thought of danger or discomfort, nothing but the soldier’s buoyant 
cheerfulness and a fierce longing for revenge on the murderers ot 
Fnghsh women and children spoke out m the glowing faces, quick, 
light steps, and proud cheers of each brave regiment, as in long, 
rod column of sections it poured down the narrow winding road 
that led to Kalka and the plains of Sirlnnd t 

By tho 17th of May the last of these regiments had reached Am¬ 
bala, raising the British Force there present to an effective strength 
of 2,500 men, w 1 th tw elv e six-pounder guns. Forty more gunners 
erelong came in from Firozpur. Of the three native regiments 
at Ambiila, two were altogether worthless, and ought to have been 
at once disarmed. Instead of disarming them, Anson sent aw’ay 
part of the 5th Sepoys to sow mutiny broadcast at Rupar and 
Saharanpur, while the 60th were sworn again to their colours and 
affectionately bidden to plot no more. The Sarmur Battalion, a 
* Kaye ; Malles on , Trotter. t Trotter. 
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fine body of Gorkhas, short, ugly, and thickset, was ordered from 
the Dhun or valley of Dera to set free some of our white troops 
at Meerut for active service under the Commander-in-Cluef. The 
Patiala troops helped to guard against sudden treachery the great 
mid-station between Delhi and Lahor, while the Jhind Rajah kept 
open the road from Ambala to Panipat. The siege tram which 
.Lawrence was getting ready at Philaur was to be escorted down by 
the Gorkhas of the Nasiri Battalion, which Anson had left 
behind him on the bare back of Jatogh, a mountain ridge at the 
western end of Simla. 

But the Nasiri regiment was hard at first to move. Whother 
the men were somewhat tainted with the plague of disaffection, 
or merely demurred to leaving their families and goods in strange 
hands, certain it is that for two days the whole regiment was 
seething w'itli a spirit nearly akin to active mutiny. They talked 
wildly to their few officers, sometimes with threatening gestures ; 
once they seemed on the point of marching into Simla, w’liose 
bazaars swarmed wath fellow’s ripe for any mischief. One com¬ 
pany on guard at Kasauh plundered the treasure-chest, and 
marched back defiantly to Jatogh. A great panic seized on the 
English at Simla. Men, women, even officers fled helter-skelter 
down the hillsides, away from the dreaded Gorkhas and the ruffians 
of the bazaars. But presently the frightened or mutinous regi¬ 
ment got soothed or reasoned into a better frame of mind. The 
deserters from Kasauli were placed m arrest by their own comrades; 
and on the 19th of May Major Bagot, with Ins penitent Gorkhas, 
reached Sabatlin on their way down to the plains. Other troops, 
meanwhile, had hastened in their stead to Philaur ; but the err¬ 
ing regiment w r as erelong earning its pardon by loyal service in the 
Saharanpur district, where Robert Spankio, the civil magistrate, 
held his ground for months against the growing disaffection with 
a skill and courage not alw'ays rivalled elsewhere.* 

To push on with all possible haste for Delhi w'as now the one 
thought of every Englishman in the North-West, of every 
Englishman, indeed, throughout India. “ Every exertion mnst 
be made to regain Delhi; every hour is of importance ”—were 
the words of Lord Canning’s message to Mr. Colvin at Agra. 
From Panipat down to Delhi and Meernt the whole country "was 
already aflame with revolt. Each hour’s delay at Ambala seemed 
like giving fresh hope and courage to the mutineers. But car¬ 
riage, stores, and shelter even for Anson’s small army could not be 

* Trotter ; Keene. 
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found in a moment. The Ambala Commissariat, good for ordi¬ 
nary purposes, now broke down altogether. Before its short¬ 
comings were made good by the unwearied energy of the deputy 
commissioner, Mr. Douglas Forsyth, some precious days had 
slipped by, and the health of Anson’s soldiers began to give way. 

Not till the 25th of May did the last detachment leave Ambala, 
accompanied by the Oominander-in-Chief himself. Two days later 
Anson lay dead of cholera and overwoik at Karaal His place as 
commander of the Delhi field force was filled by Sir Henry Barnard, 
who by the 4th of June had lus troops all encamped together at Rai, 
about twenty miles from the rebel stronghold. On the Gth the 
siege-train, which had narrowly escaped seizure by more than one 
band of mutineers, and been well-nigh stopped bv a swollen river, 
came up with the mam body halted at Ah pur, a march beyond 
Rai * 

Next morning. Sir Homy’s little force was strengthened by tlic 
troops whom Brigadier Wilson had led out from Meerut on the 
2?tli of May. The junction had not been effected w ithout some bard 
fighting On the 20th of May, at Ghazi-ud-dm-nagar, where an iron 
bridge carries the road from Meerut across theHindan river, Wilson 
found himself fiercely assailed by several thousand Sepo\ s, armed 
with live or six heavy guns. Answering the enemy’s fire with 
his two eighteen-pounders, Wilson sent a body of horse, foot, and 
guns to cross the river where they could, and turn the enemy's 
left dank. W’hcn the success of this movement began to show 
itself, the GOtli Kifles were led by C’olonel Jones aeross the bridge 
with a rush which soon carried the guns in their front The 
rebels fled into the neighbouring village One more hand-to-hand 
struggle left Wilson’s soldiers masters of the field, of five guns, 
and much ammunition. Chased b}” the Carabineers, the routed 
enemy fled far tow r ards Delhi. But they had not yet had enough 
of beating Next day, a large body of rebels, horse and foot, 
opened fire on our troops from half a dozen fresh gnus. On Wil¬ 
son’s side a renewal of the same tactics was rewarded with a like 
snccess. After some hours’ fighting, the assailants were driven 
off, this time saving their guns from the hands of victors too 
jaded to follow them up. Jn these two fights onr loss amounted 
to fifty-six killed or disabled, ten of whom were laid low by sun¬ 
stroke, an enemy destined to prove almost as fatal as shot and 
steel. Thenceforth, however, the road w as left clear for Wllson’s ad¬ 
vance. On the 3rd of Juno, strengthened by another company of ^he 
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Rifles, and about 500 Gorkhas of the Sarrmir Battalion, Wilson 
resumed bis march, to the appointed meeting-place at Alip»ir.+ 

By the 7th of June the force assembled under Sir H Barnard 
amounted in round numbers to four thousand men, nearly all 
British and all trustworthy. The cavalry consisted of the 9th 
Lancers and two squadrons of Carabineers. Three troops of horse- 
artillery manned sixteen light guns, while six nine-pounders and 
twenty-eight heavy guns and mortars were served by two com¬ 
panies of foot-artillery aided by a hundred aittllery recruits. The 
oOth Rifles, the 75th Foot, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, six companies 
of the 2nd Fusiliers, and five hundred of the Sarmiir Battalion 
made up the whole infantry -then m camp. Of the native Sappers 
and Miners about a hundred and fifty were also present, the rest 
having already mutinied at Rurki and Meerut. With this mere 
fragment of an army the British general was about to attempt the 
siege of a great walled city furnished with ample means of defence, 
and garrisoned by an army already far outnumbering his own t 

AIcan-while the list of mutinies, of murdered victims to native 
treachery or panic, had been daily lengthening. Before the end 
of May the outlying stations of Hansi, Hissar, and Barns, to the 
north-west of Delhi, had been turned by the men of the Hariana 
Battalion into the ruined graves of nearly all their English oceu-. 
panls. At Nasirabad, m the British district of Ajmir, two hundred 
and fifty miles south-west of Delhi, two Sepoy regiments and a 
company of native gunners rose against their officers on the 29tli 
of May, beat back the Bombay Lancers who had been ordered to 
retake the captured guns, and set off that night with all their 
arms and plunder for Delhi A few days later the English at 
Nimacli, on the -w estern frontier of Indor, were flying for their lives 
from the presence of a whole garrison risen in revolt; the Sepoys 
and gunners of the Gwaliar Contingent making common cause 
with the 72nd Native Infantry. The timely precautions taken 
by Colonel George Lawrence, the new Political Agent for Rajpu- 
tana, alone saved the important city of Ajmir from the storm that 
burst over Nasirabad. 

Eastward of Delhi, in the fair province of Rohilkhand, mutiny 
and murder were also rife. On the 31st of May the English at 
Bareli were startled out of their peaceful dreams by a furious 
outbreak, in which Khan Bahadur Khan, the trusted friend and 
pensioner of the Government, openly took the lead. The 8th 
Irregnlars, the 18th and 68th Sepoj’s, were then added to the list 
* Trotter ; Chambers. t Trotter , Chambers. 
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of blood-stained rebels. Most of their intended victims had already- 
made their way, escorted by a few faithful troopers, to the bills of 
Nami-Tal ; but Brigadier Sibbald and many others paid with 
their lives for trusting overmuch in the forbearance, the manly 
pi ide, if not in the seemirg loyalty of sworn traitors. The treasury 
plundered, and the whole station burned down, the grey old Khan 
Bahadur emphasized the triumph of utter lawlessness by hanging, 
after a mock trial, tw r o or three of the English gentlemen w r ho 
had fallen into his hands. On that same w-oful Sunday the 28th 
Sepoys at Shnhjahiinpur surrounded the church wherein their 
victims had come together for peaceful worship, and slaughtered 
them nearly all The few who escaped their clutches to find 
brief shelter in Oudli, were afterwards caught and mnrdercd by 
the Sepoys of the 41st, fresh from the massacres of Sitapur.* 
Three days later Muradabad also was given over to revolt The 
29th Sepoys, hitherto quiescent, took fire from the words of their 
Bareli comrades passing through their lines on the w T ay to Delhi * 
plundered tho treasury, and, but for the speedy flight of the 
English towards Meerut and Nami-Tal, w-ould erelong have 
stained their hands in the blood of the innocent and the helpless. 
From other places m the same province fugitive men, women, 
and children were already seeking their slow way by stealth, with 
tho help sometimes of faithful servants or kindhearted villagers, 
to the goal which some of them took three months to reaclu 
Even now it makes the heart bleed to think of the sufferings, 
recorded in simple, touching words by some of the wanderers w ha 
survived the trials of that dark year.f 

South of Delhi down to Agra, the favourite city of Akbar and 
Shahjahan, tho place still renowned for the white chastity, the 
faiiy-like grace of that rare marvel of Moslem art, the Taj-Mahal, 
which rises like a low moon from the banks of the wmdingJ&mna. 
over the red-walled citadel of Akbar, tlie flames of revolt w-ere 
steadily licking up fresh stations and roaring onw r ard from district 
to district. For some days after the rising at Delhi things seemed 
indeed to go on quietly enough. A few Sepoys from the north 
were said to be pussing dow-nwards, stirring np mutinous longings 
as they w-ent. But the loyalty of the 9th Sepoys, who guarded 
the intervening stations, was still deemed as sure as their high 
discipline. In Agra itself, protected by the 3rd Europeans and 
some artillery, John Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor, saw no- 
reason as yet to disarm his other regiments, the 44th and 67th 
* Trotter; Lawrenoe. + Edwardes's 4 ‘ Personal Adventures,” &c. 
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Sepoys. As <4 a personal compliment for a short time only " he 
accepted Sindhia’s prompt offer to aid him with his own body¬ 
guard and a few guns from the Gwaliar Contingent. Little did 
that noble young prince foresee the coming treachery of his own 
soldiers. A few days later the whole face of things was ruffling 
over with inevitable storm. On the 20th of May lour companies 
ot the 9th rose in sudden mutiny at Aligarh, about half-way from 
Agra to Delhi and Meerut. In the surprise and growing darkness. 
Lieutenant Cockburn, who had just reachedT tho spot with his 
Gwaliar Horse, could do nothing but keep back tho mutineers* 
while the rest of our people made tho best of their way to Hiitr&a. 
and Agra. Next morning the whole station was a smouldering 
wreck, and during tho next few days many fugitives from the 
surrounding district, chiefly indigo-planters and their families, 
had to undergo some bharp trials beforo the survivors found 
shelter among men of their own race. Some were slain, others- 
more fortunate escaped with wounds and the loss of all their 
property, even to the clothing upon their backs. 

How small a spark would sometimes set fire to the minds of a 
regiment hitherto faithful, this very outbreak served to show. A 
Brahman whom the Sepoys of the 9th had caught in tho act of 
plotting mutiny had just been hanged at Aligarh 111 the sight, with 
the seeming approval, of the companies there paraded. At that 
moment a party of tho same regiment returning from Buland- 
shahr passed near the gallow r s. “ Heboid,” they cried, “ a martyr 
to our religion ! ” Those few w’ords became tho signal for a sudden 
revolt, quickly followed by similar outbreaks at Mainpuri, Eta\yah* 
and Bulandbhahr. 

At Mainpuri, a small station lying eastward of Agra on the 
road to Fathigarh, one man’s steady courage saved the town, the 
cantonmeuts, and the civil treasury from plunder and imminent 
ruin. For three hours a very whirlpool of mutiny raged, boiling* 
roaring, and breaking against the blender form of young Lieu¬ 
tenant De Kantzow, as with looks, gestures, and words of reproach* 
entreaty, co mm and, he strove to avert a crisis w T hich seemed 
momently more inevitable. From the military lines to the civil 
treasury some three hundred angry insurgents kept hearing back 
their stubborn commander, whose senior was engaged elsewhere 
in helping the women and children to reach a safer neighbour¬ 
hood. Mr. Power, the Collector-Magistrate, was the only other 
Englishman left in the place; and to him, seeking the best means 
of aiding his peril-girdled countryman, came from De Kantzow a 
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short urgent message, praying him not to hazard two English 
lives by coming to the Treasury. With a mere handful of ill¬ 
armed police the fearless subaltern kept up the nearly hopeless 
struggle. But for the goodwill of a few' Sepoys who continually 
beat down their comrades’ levelled muskets, his life would long 
since have paid the forfeit At last, with the timely help of a 
leading native whom Power’s exertions had enlisted in the cause 
of order, De Kantzow’s heroism reaped its full rew r ard. JSTot a 
rupee was taken from the well-filled Treasury. Laden with 
plunder from their own lines, but guiltless of bloodshed, the 
mutmeeis of the 9tli set off for Delhi Mampuri remained safe 
m British keeping ; and the hero of the day, at once gazetted to 
the command of some mounted police, soon justified m fresh 
encounters the terms of unstinted praise m which Lord Canning 
set forth the “noble example of courage,patience, good judgement, 
and temper” given to Ins brothers m arms by one so “young in 
years and at the outset of his career.”* 

By the 2f>th of May Aligarh had been reoccupiod, much treasure 
recovered, and many refugees brought to a safe shelter. But 
Cock burn's troopers had not all followed him into Aligarh. On 
the 24th a hundred and twenty of them suddenly rebelled and 
rode away, leaving him to pursue his course with a hundred of 
their comrades and fifty volunteers from Agra. Bands of armed 
villagers w*ere beginning to plunder the country almost wntliin 
bight of our own garrisons. But Colvin seemed as yet unable or 
unwilling to realize the full danger of the moment. On the 20th 
,lie had telegraphed to Calcutta that a very few r days w'ould see 
the end of the mutiny Five days later, in tho face of what had 
since happened, he issued a proclamation w hich evoked a cry of 
wonder and dismay from every English circle m Upper India. 
“ Soldiers ”—ho wrote—“engaged in the late disturbances, who 
are desirous of going to their homes, and who give up their arms 
at the nearest civil or military government post, and retire quietly, 
shall be permitted to do so unmolested.” Punishment, indeed, 
w'as promised to all “ evil-minded instigators of the disturbances, 
and those guilty of heinous crimes against private persons.” But, 
taken as a whole, this official utterance read like an ill-timed 
attempt to wash out with rosew’ater the reek of a blood-stained 
rebellion. That numbers of Sepoys had joined the revolt through 
sheer panic or a sense of loyalty to their caste and class, seemed 
to our countrymen no excuse for the language thus addressed to 
* Trotter; Chambers ; Keene. 
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open mutineers. JiVon Lord Canning, who was likewise trying 
to win back a revolted army with loud assurances uttered much 
too late, condemned the Agra manifesto as an untoward mistake. 
The Lieutenant-Governor was bidden to modify, if he could not 
wholly withdraw, a Circular which appeared to offer free pardon 
to red-handed wrong-doers. By the amended Circular, as worded 
m Calcutta, it w'as declared that such a pardon could not be 
extended to regiments guilty of violent outrage, of murder espe¬ 
cially, or attempts to murder.* " 

In spite, lio\ve\er, of all official promises and threatening**, tho 
rebellion spread and spread. Those red forerunners of evil, ihe 
cantonment fires, had already begun to make night troublous in 
Agia itself By the end of May it was known that two companies 
of Sepoys quartered at Matlira, twenty miles off on the Delhi 
road, litiil mutinied, shot an officer or two, and started away for 
the rebel headquarters, rich w r ith the plunder of the civil treasury. 
Then at last the Lieutenant-Governor gave the order to disarm 
the two regiments to winch the Matbra mutineers belonged. On 
the 1st oi June they were disarmed accordingly by D'Oyley's 
gnnners anti the J*rd Europeans A few’ days later the most of 
them had slipped away to join the village ruffians of the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, to stir up mutiny m Oudh, or to serve at Delhi - 
under the Mohammadan flag. Meanwhile a body of mounted 
volunteers, raised from among the English dwelling in Agra and 
the refugees from the surrounding districts, kept watch about the 
cantonments, patrolled the city, and w r ent forth at need on errands 
w r hich called each man’s vigilance, strength, and hardihood jnto 
frequent play. 


NOTE. 

That exquisite “dream m marble/' the Trtj-Mahal, was reared in the middle of 
the seventeenth century by Akbar's grandson, Shah Jahdo, with the aid of Italian 
architects, in memory of his beloved and lovely Queen, Mumttfz-i-Mah&l, the 
** Flower of the Palace.” Rising from a marble terrace overlooking the Jamna, this 
mausoleum of white marble, with its tapering minarets, its softly-swelling dome, its 
delicate trellis-work, and gracefully flowing mosaics, is unsurpassed, says Elpbin- 
stone, by any other building in Europe or Asia, “for the richness of the material, 
the chasteness of the design, and the effect at once brilliant and solemn." In the 
middle of a lofty hall under the dome is the tomb, surrounded by an open screen of 
marble relieved by mosaic work. The white marble walls are bordered with a 
running pattern of flowers in mosaic, wrought from many kinds of precious stones $ 
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and yet, mji Haber, “ though everything it finished like an ornament for a drawing¬ 
room chimney-piece, the general effect produced is rather Bolemn and impressive 
than gaudy.” The Trfj is seen to best advantage either from across the river, or else 
glistening softly by moonlight through the long dark avenue of cypresses which lead 
vp from a noble gateway to its broad marble base. 

The Fort itself, built by Akoar a little lower down the river, contains within its 
red sandstone walls many beautiful buildings of stone, marble, and inlaid work ; 
notably the exquisite Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque, with its graceful arcades and 
clustering domes. Within the city are one or two fine streets of stone-built houses* 
and one noble mosque, the Jama Masjid. The civil and military lines spread for 
some miles outside the city, along the Gwdli&r road. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROGRESS OF MUTINY. 

From Agra south-eastward through Etawali passes the road to 
Cawnpore, a city and station lying on the right bnnk of the 
flanges, about two hundred and seventy miles south-east from 
Delhi and six hundred and thirty north-west from Calcutta, as 
measured by the Grand Trunk Road of former days. In the 
lime of Lord Wellesley, Cawnpore had been the great frontier 
post of the Bengal Army, but its old importance had gradually 
■declined with the advance of our arms to the Satlaj and the 
Indus. The grain-boats passing along the Ganges, and the crowds 
-of leather-workers in the bazaars, w'ho drove a brisk trade iir 
harness, saddlery, and cheap boots and shoes, still gave a certain 
air of liveliness to a place of no historical renown. In the wide 
cantonments that fringed the city three regiments of Sepoy foot 
and one of horse were quartered under the chief command of Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, a veteran of the Bengal Army who had made his 
mark in the Panjab Campaign, and still carried his seventy years 
with the lightness of middle age. 

Against these three thousand possible traitors in a cantonment 
nearly Bix miles long, filled with many families of English soldiers, 
merchants, tradesmen, pensioners, clerks, and officers civil and 
military, Wheeler had to connt at first only on the services of 
about sixty European gunners, with a battery of six field-guns. 
Alive to the danger, lie looked every way for help to meet it. 
Agra, with its stronger garrison, could not spare a man. From 
Lucknow, Sir H. Law r rence sent him all he dared—some eighty 
men from the 32nd Foot and two field-pieces under Lieutenant 
Ashe. Towards the end of May there also came in fifty men of the 
"84th Foot and fifteen of the Madras Fusiliers—all that Tucker 
and Ponsonby could then spare from the defence of Banaras. 
With the depdt of the 32nd Foot were about thirty invalids, who 
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might prove good for something at a pinch. Wheeler, however, 
might still hope much from the seeming quietude of his Sepoys, 
might still trust in the strength of his own influence, in the chance 
of timely aid from Calcntta, and in the steadfast loyalty of the Nana 
Sahib, as pledged again and again to his confiding friend, Mr. 
Ilillersden, the civil magistrate of Cawnpore * 

May passed in fear, in watchfulness, in wearying suspense, in pre¬ 
parations against the seeming danger. While the Sepoy regiments 
were slowly ripening towards mutiny, the anxious general was 
preparing a place of temporary refuge for his imperilled country¬ 
men. For such a purpose the Magazine, which lay close to the 
river, with its walled defences suirounding an area of three acres, 
and its large ptorc of warlike munitions, w ould have defied attack 
from any number of natiu* troops But Wheeler’s hopes and 
fears alike dissuaded him from any movement which micrlit pre¬ 
cipitate the very rising he w anted to forestall, or at least to defer 
In an evil hour for all concerned he and liis chief officers picked 
out for intrenchment a piece of ground on which stood two large 
barracks of the old one-storey ed pattern, used as hospitals by tho 
British regiments, w'hich in other days Cawnpore bad never 
lacked Surrounded by a broad plain, a mile beyond which rolled 
tho lieat-shrunken ri\er through its sandy shallow’s, the buildings 
overlooked the roads from city and cantonments to Allahabad. 
Within the intrenched space of about two hundred sqaaie yards 
w’ere a few outhouses, and a well, guarded by a low parapet 
Outside tho intrenchment. 011 its left rear, ran a line of unfinished 
'barracks Within the fortified square were brought stores of gram 
and other necessaries, enough to last a thousand people about 
thirty days Tlnther each night the women, children, invalids, 
civilians would crowd together for safety, guarded by a few 
soldiers , w'hile the Sepoy officers still slept in their own lilies, and 
Wheeler himself amidst his own family kept the doors and 
windows of his bungalow' open all night, as our countrymen m 
the hot season are wont to do + 

All through May tho Nana of Bithur took care to keep his 
hellish purpose hidden from the eyes of his unsuspecting victim*. 
When, on the -1st, an alarm of mutiny first drove the English 
families into sleeping m or near the intrenchment, he answered 

* Kaye ; Trotter, Mowbray Thompson’* * * Story of Cawnpore’*; Sherers 
Official Narrative. 

t Trotter ; Kaye. Brigadier Jack and some of the civil officers also slept in their 
own houses. 
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Wheeler’s request for aid by sending a body of his own Mar&thas 
to displace the Sepoy guard over the Givi! Treasury fmd the jail 
adjoining it. Even in the first daj’s of June, careworn men and 
fear-bewildered women still looked to the Nana Sdhib as their 
main tower of defence against all dangers. At length the long 
agony of doubt and waiting came to an unforeseen end. Before 
daylight on the 5th of June the 2nd Cavalry and the 1st Nativo 
Infantry inarched off m open, but still bloodless, mutiny towards 
Nawabganj, w'here stood the Magazine alretuly named. A few 
hours later the other regiments and a company of nativo gunners 
took the same course Still, for the refugees now flocking into 
the intrencliment, no very alarming danger seemed near. The 
Sepoys who had just with all courtesy dismissed their white 
officers would surely be content to bear their arms and plunder away 
to the chief seat of mutiny and armed revolt on the Jamna ; and, 
as for the Nana, had he not done all he could to prove his loyalty 
to his English friends in spite of all temptations to desert or 
bet raj' them ? 

For some few' hours, indeed, our people could breathe freely as 
men who knew' and had survived the worst The mutineers, 

1 laving plundered the Treasury, had marched ofF to Kalianpur in 
advance of the Rajah, who had just solemnly sworn to place- 
hun&elf at their head. He started after them, but not to lead them 
to a city where already reigned a sovereign of older lineage, of 
w ider influence, and higher pretensions than Ins own. Spurred 
on by the revengeful counsels of Azimulla Khan, as well as the 
pleadings of his own ambition, he besought the mutineers to turn 
back and clear the Furangi dogs first of all out of their liitrencli- 
ment. After some w r avermg they agreed to retrace their steps 
Early the next morning a hostile letter from the Nana warned Sir 
H. Wheeler to prepare for the worst. A hurried summons w'ent 
round to all yet tarrying outside the intnenchment. With the 
w'ild haste of peoplo rushing from a house on fire, they flocked 
towards the place of refuge, little dreaming of all the misery yet 
to come. 

A few minutes later might be heard the dim roar of an aimy 
marching along the road from Nawdbganj. Erelong, as the 
different noises grew' clearer, might be seen the dust of advancing 
columns mingled with the smoke of burning bungalows. Lieu¬ 
tenant Ashe, with a few volunteers, took out his guns to recon¬ 
noitre, but speedily returned with news of nmnixed evil A few 
minutes more, and the Nona’s ominous array was spreading out in 
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front of the long’, low earthen wall, winch a pony might have 
leapt, and now two or three nine-pounder guns were pointing 
their muzzles against the frail barracks, where nearly a thousand 
men, women, and children had sought their only shelter from the 
cruel heat and still more cruel foe. At ten o’clock the first shot 
fired fiom one of these guns broke the leg of a native servant, one 
of the few r still faithful to their masters, and sounded the alarm 
to four hundred Englishmen told off for the defence of that w'eak 
post. A struggle had begun to which, in default of timely succours 
from Allahabad, none of that lonely garrison could foresee an 
early or a prosperous end * 

Turn we again to Oudh, the province of which Caw'npore itself 
had once been a part After his successful crushing of the mutiny 
of the 7th Irregulars on the 3rd of May, Sir Henry Law'renco did 
all that became so wise a ruler to guard against the dangers that 
still suriouruled him His eloquent speech on the 12th to a large 
gathering of officers* civil and military, native as well as English, 
summoned to witness the bestowing of rewards on faithful Sepoys, 
seemed for the moment to pierce deep into the hearts of those to 
whom the Chief Commissioner appealed so earnestly in the 
language of their own country Hut the impression of the moment, 
like breath on burnished steel, was too soon to fade away under 
the workings of an epidemic frenzy born of an atmosphere 
charged w ith moral poisons. When the sad tidings from Meerut 
and Delhi reached Lucknow', S 11 Henry began to prepare himself 
for the worst lie telegraphed to Lord Canning for full powers 
civil and military over Oudh. Like Ins brother at Ra>\al-Pmdi, 
like llearsey at Burrackpore and Sir Patrick Grant at Madras, he 
implored the Government to lose not an hour in summoning round 
to Calcutta tlio troops already embarking from England, Ceylon, 
and elsewhere for a war with China. Day by day he sent off 
telegrams fraught with wise counsel, brave assurances, and earnest 
prayers for the sw ift despatch by land or water, m batches how'- 
cver small, of Sikh, Gorkha, or English troops, not only to Luck¬ 
now', but to the still w eaker garrisons of Cawnpore and Allahahu 1. 
Lord Canning thanked him w’armly and without stmt for his 
** invaluable ” services, gave bim all the powers he wanted, and 
even autlioiized him to “ ask Jang Bahadur for his Gorkhas.’’ 
While the Go\einor-General was making up his mind to disband 
the mutinous Oudh infantry. Sir Henry’s courts-martial had 
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already doomed forty-five of the ringleaders to imprisonment for- 
varions terms. 

To keep guard over a great populous city on one side of the 
Oumti and a wide cantonment on the other; to hold in check some 
five thousand native trooj>s in whose loyalty he had ceased to trust, 
the Chief Commissioner had only one weak regiment, the 3 Lind 
Foot, and a small company of British gunners ; the whole amount¬ 
ing to about seven hundred men. These by the 17th of May he 
had distributed with the guns among several posts, chief of winch 
were the walled enclosure of the Residency, rising man) -roofed 
above the domes and minarets of Lucknow', and beyond it, highi* up 
the river, a tall ca&tle-Iike stiongliold, Maclilii Bliawan or the Fisli- 
Tower by name,* easy of defence against nati\e troops. Ate\ery 
post a Sepoy garrison found itself w atolicd or paralyzed by a smaller 
body of Kuropcans. If Sepoys guarded tho treasury, British 
gunners had a battery planted within easy range. If a company 
of Oudh artillery was left in charge of its own battery, one Knglish 
soldier stood sentry o\t*r each gun Into the Residency and tho 
Maclilii-Bliawan wore brought stores'of all needful kinds sufficient 
for a siege of several months As tho cantonment fires blazed 
oftener, as tho tales and tokens of disaffection grew* more alarming, 
the Residency rceei\ed within its walls fresh parties c»f refugees 
from city and cantonments Before tho end of May huidlyan 
Knghsh family remained outside the sprit which, a few weeks later, 
w'as to becoino the last battle-ground of tho British power iri 
< >udh f 

Do what he might, however, and in such a need he had some 
able helpmates, Sir Henry could but stay, not w'liolly avert, the 
threatened explosion Thus far he had succeeded 111 playing tho 
irregular Sepoys against the regulars, and in keeping the country 
quiet by precautions promptly planned and prudently earned out. 
Were Delhi speedily retaken, the old belief m the Company’s Jlhdl 
or destiny might still w'ork marvels in our behalf. But tho days 
went by, and people in Lucknow w*ere asking in tones of hardly- 
veiled defiance when Delhi would be retaken. At last, on the night 
of the 30th of May, the Knghsh in the Residency were startled to 
hear sounds of firing, and to see bungalow after bungalow' in canton¬ 
ments bursting into blaze. The Sepoys had risen. Foiled in their 
first rush upon the guns, whose watchful guardians at once met them 
with showers of graj>e, they spread over the wide station, burning, 

* So called from the device upon the gateway. 
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plundering, slaying as they went. Brigadier Handscombe was 
shot dead by the men to whose loyalty he had appealed. A sub¬ 
altern of the 71st was dragged out from his hiding-place and 
bayonetted by his own Sepoys A poor young cornet lying sick at 
the cavalry station of Mudkipur was murdered by the rebels m 
their retreat Sir Henry himself with a few troops and guns 
barred the way into the city against the mutineers, and one native 
regiment, the 13th, rallied to the side of their white comrades. But 
of the remainder only two or three hundred still obeyed their officers’ 
commands Early the next morning a few rounds from our guns 
drove tho mutineers out of the ruined station m headlong flight, 
quickened by tho daring charges of the few troopers whom Lieu¬ 
tenant Hardiage and Martin Gubbins could lead into the thick of 
the rebel ranks Some sixty Sepoys were taken prisoners , but tho 
sun waxed hot, our men were tired out, and the most of the rebels 
made tbeir way northwards into Rohilkhand * 

Tho troubles had begun in Oudli, and none knew wdiat might 
happen next On tho 31st of "May an European eleik was slain 
by Moslem fanatics in Lucknow, but the loyalty of the Oudli police 
soon quelled an outbreak which Sir Henry’s forethought had pre¬ 
vented from happening the night before 111 as he was, the Chief 
Commissioner spared no effort to avert disaster and to keep bis 
subjects true to a doubtful cause Many of the prisoners w ere 
hanged after short trial He kept his Engineers employed m 
strengthening the defences of the Residency and the Maehlii- 
Bhawan. Wiser than Gubbins, he recalled most of the faithful 
Sepoys whom that brave but wilful functionary had in his hour of 
delegated authority dismissed to their homes + But causes for 
anxiety multiplied daily No posts came in from Cawnporo- no 
more telegrams were wired up from Calcutta The flames of 
mutiny wore spreading over Ondh In the first days of June 
Captain P^letcher Hayes, an officer of high promise on Sir Henry’s 
staff, was treacherously murdered near Mainpuri by tho troopers 
who had been sent to aid him in clearing the road from Oaw’npore 
to Aligarh Two out of his three companions shared his fate. At 
Sit&pur, on the northern frontier of Ondh, the 4Lst Sepoys having 
one day shown their loyalty by firing on tbe mutineers from Luck¬ 
now, rose on the next against their officers, slew every European 
they met, from Christian the Commissioner to the youngest child, 

* Kaye ; Men vale ; Gubbins. 
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plundered the treasury, destroyed every house in the station, and 
set off to work fresh horrors m concert with the mutinous 10th at 
Fathigarh. Twenty-eight fugitives from Mohamdi were butchered 
by a party of the Oudh Irregulars. At Sultanpur on the Gumti, 
some way below Lucknow, the bold and well-beloved Colonel of 
Irregulars, Samuel Fisher, was shot down before his own troopers, 
some of whom, as he lay dying of that base blow, fell upon his 
second-in-command and laid him lifeless by liijg coloners side. At 
Faizabad on the Gagra, near the old Hindu capital of Oudh, the 
22nd Sepoys rose m mutiny, sacked the treasury, seized the guns, 
and plundered the cantonments. But m spite of the clamours of 
the Irregular Horse they shed no Christian blood. The officers 
and their families were sent down to the river, where they embarked 
in five or six small boats. Most of the civil residents had already 
found precarious shelter at Shahganj, the dwelling-place of a 
friendly Rajah, Man Singh, who afterwards had them escorted 
safely to IDamipur. Less fortunate were the party in the boats 
Waylaid thirty miles down the Gagra by the mutinous 17th from 
Azimgarb, many were shot, drowned, -or cut to pieces ; and very 
few of the survivors succeeded in running the gauntlet of pro¬ 
longed hardships and unspeakable dangers awaiting them at every 
znm* 

The same sad tale of sudden treachery, of wanton blood died, of 
suffering, sharp, continuous, harrowing even to think of, comes up 
again and again during the month of June. In station after 
station, from Fathigarh on the western to Azimgarh on the south¬ 
eastern border of Oudh, rebellion under the guise of religion or 
patriotism was ready to wreak its worst on victims generally 
powerless either to fight or fly Of the few who got clear from 
its first embraces some found their way betimes to llauapur and 
Calcutta; while others, half dead with toil and hunger, reached 
Lucknow only to encounter the risks and hardships of a prolonged 
siege A few', still less fortunate, w'ere skulking about for months 
in perilous hidiug-places, or, as hostages in the hands of treacher¬ 
ous foemen, were doomed to see their lives hanging daily on the 
turning of a hair. Here and there some friendly talukdar or 
village, or a few faithful servants, gave timely help to w'anderers 
flying from the clutches of Sepoys turned into savages by their 
fears. A party of runaways from Shahjah&npur were massacred 
near Mohamdi by the very escort w'bo had just sworn the most 
sacred of Hindu oaths on the head of a Brahman, neither to hurt 
* Kaye ; Trotter , Merivale ; Gub'Jns. 
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them nor to keep them prisoners. Captain Longueville Clarke, 
slayer in April of Fazl Ali, the robber-chief of Oudh, became m 
his turn a prey to the cruel treachery of those who had so zeal¬ 
ously aided him in hunting down the outlawed murderer of an- 
English magistrate. The bold Major Gall, having gone out 
disguised as a native Sowar or horseman with despatches for 
Allahabad, was slain by some mutineers with the connivance of 
his own men By the middle of June every regiment save one in 
Oudh, regular and irregular, with most of the military police, had 
rallied to the insurrection in the name of the discrowned Wajul 
All, by that time a prisoner carefully guarded in Fort William. 

Over the city of Lucknow itself the sway of the Farangi was 
still attested the presence of British guards, by the daily 
ministering of the civil officers, by the frequent hanging of proven 
traitors on the gallows m front of the Machhi-Bhawan Our 
troops still commanded the country for ten miles or so around the 
capital But everywhere else rebellion and anarchy were getting 
the upper hand , and the number of avowed well-wishers to our rule 
in Oudh seemed lost in the multitude of those who either took up 
arms against the Government, or held aloof from a struggle in 
w Inch so many of their own creed and kindred were prominently 
ongnged The panic born of the greased cartridges had begotten 
a fierce military revolt on the great recruiting-ground of the 
Bengal Army; and the revolt was daily fed by the sympathy or 
the active aid of those who panted for the brave old days of law¬ 
less rioting, or chafed under the loss of former privileges and of 
lands to which they could show no fair title ; or who, like faithful 
clansmen, rallied at any cost to the side of their old feudal lords 
and malcontent countrymen against a rule at once alien, new, 
impartial, and all-pervading It was glory enough for Sir Menry 
Lawrence, that with the help of one w^eak British regiment and 
a few civil officers he staved oft the worst of the long-brooding 
mischief even to the end of that widely fatal June 

On the 14th of that month the flame of mutiny broke out at 
Gwaliar among the troops of the Gwaliar Contingent, some of 
whom had been lately helping to suppress revolt in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Agra and Aligarh. The greater part of this force, over 
w hich its royal paymaster Sindhia had no direct control, had been 
recruited from Oudh and Rolnlkhand, and its English officers too 
late discovered ti\e folly of trusting to that broken reed, the 
loyalty of men drunk as it were with incurable delusions. *In 
that year of trouble almost every officer, however distrustful of 
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other regiments, believed to the In^t moment in the general faitli* 
fulness of his own. To this belief I)r Kirk, the chief surgeon 
nt (jwaliar, Major 31 lake, and se\eral other officers, slain by their 
<cvn men, became a sacrifice on the night of the 14th of June. 

1 ho mutineeis spared no I^nglisliman who crossed their path, and 
the whole station with its handsome church was soon a plundered 
«uul gutted rum But nearly all the women and children, some 
<»£ whom had seen their fathers and husbands shot, down in their 
presence, were allowed to find their w.iy penniless, barefooted, half 
dead with hunger, heat, or sickness, to Ajjrn, whither a few ot 
t lie officers likewise made good their escape When they had done 
their work of minder and* pillage, the Sepoj s placed themselves 
at Sindhia’s orders, asking only to bo led across the Chambal 
against tlieir English foes. But the* gallant young Maharaja, true 
to the teaching ot his chief minister. J)inkar Rao, to the expenenco 
gained by his ricent \isit to (’alentta, and to the parting advieo 
ot the Resident, Major Maepherson, confined to keep his new 
followers from doing fresh mischief duung tlio most critical 
months of that trj ing j ear * 

Along the southern border of the Noith-West Provinces 
stretches the smaller jnonuco of Jiundalkand, ruled partly by its 
own princes, partly by oilicers of the Indian (Jovurnmont Tlianktr 
mainly to the personal influence of a joung “political,” Wil¬ 
loughby Osborne of the Bengal Armj, the Rajah of Rewa pro¬ 
claimed himself from the first our friend, and pluced his troops at 
\arious points commanding the roads from BanarnH and Allalmhad 
to Sugar and Jabalpur. Jn other parts of Bundalkhand, however, 
an evil wind was blowing against our countrymen The town of 
Jhansi on the western border was garrisoned by a wing of Irregu¬ 
lar Horse, a wing of the 12th Sepoy infantry, and a company of 
native gunners Down to the end of May no signs of imminent 
-danger had warned the English residents to retire within the 
main fort, which offered ample means for a temporary defence. 
But here as elsewhere it was haidly possible to distinguish by 
outward signs the face of loyalty from that of silent treason. 
Besides other motives for revolt the Sepoys had long been assailed 
by agents of the Rani, Laksbim Bai, the late Rajah’s widow, who 
had never forgiven the English for annexing the domains of her 
royal husband. Her resentment, inflamed by la’ter grievances, 
-such for instance as the partial stoppage of her pension in dis¬ 
charge of her husband’s debts, now' w rought with the growth of 
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Sepoy disaffection to bring about an issue as darkly tragical as 
tlio subsequent massacres at Cawnpore 

On the 5th of June a company of Sepoys marching without 
orders into the Star Fort frightened most of the English into the 
Town Fort, a stronghold far less capable of defence Next morn¬ 
ing on parade the native officers solemnly swore for themselves 
and their men to stand by their Knglisli comrades and neighbours, 
come what might For the moment they may have meant what 
they said, for the Sepoys, like children, were given to frequent 
changes of mood But that same afternoon beheld these faithful 
soldiers risen in merciless revolt The Rani and her friends had 
gone among them, and the fate of our counliyinen was sealed. 
Nearly all the officers in cantonments weic shot down, the jsul- 
prisoners w r ere set free, and the cantonments given up to wi-eek and 
plunder For the surviving English there remained the shelter of 
the Town Fort and the clianee of holding it until relief came 
For two or three days the little garrison of about seventy souls, 
including nineteen women and twentj~-thi oe children, held out as 
they best could against the furious onsets of the llam's followers, 
and allies, aided l>y native treachery within the ramparts Tlieir 
appeals for help the Ram answered by slaying the messengers, or 
consigning them to sure death at Sepoy hand:- Worn out at last 
w ith incessant watching, disheartened by frequent losses, and by 
the failure of all attempts to creep through the enemy’s lines, with 
hunger staring them in the face, the hapless party, headed by the 
Commissioner, Major Skene, were glad enough to clutch at any 
'chance of escape from otherw ise certain doom Life and safe-con- 
duet to some other station w T ere the tenns on which they agreed to 
surrender, terms which the Rum, troopers, artillerymen, and Sepoys 
all swore religiously to keep Trusting in oaths which thettativeB 
of India commonly deem most binding, they came forth into a world 
of scowling faces and murder-planning hearts. In another minute 
they saw the utter hopelessness of their plight Bound fast to¬ 
gether, the men in one row, tlieir wives and children in another, 
they had little + ime for vain remonstrances or regrets, not much 
for inward prayers The sword, the bullet, and the bayonet sent 
them in quick succession to that wide haven w’here the wicked 
ceaso from troubling and the weary are at rest.* Of all that 
party, not one escaped the common massacre. It was only from 
the statements afterwards furnished by native witnesses that a 
general outline of the tragedy thus enacted could be traced out. 

* Kajc ; Trotter ; Malteaon. 
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At Naugaon, a hundred miles .south-eastward of Jh£nsi, a like 
disaster was forestalled by the timely flight of our people, escorted 
by a company of faithful Sepoys, .whose conduct here, as in so many 
ether cases, stood oat in bright relief from the sunounding treach¬ 
ery Professions of the staunchest loyalty, earnest prayers to be 
led against the Delhi miscreants, a sudden change to open mutiny, 
violence, attempts at murder, followed by the usual incidents 
of a toilsome journey under a slaying sun. through a country 
infested with rebels and dukaifs ,—such is the* short description of 
what happened between the 10th of June at Naugaon and the day 
when, a fortnight later, a few worn, ragged, hall-starved wayfarers 
found rest and kindly welcome at Nagodh. Of the forty who had 
followed Major Kirke out of Naugiion cantonments, the greater 
1111111 her, including Kirko himself, perished by the way ol wounds, 
sunstroke, disease, or utter weariness, and some ol the rescued 
women and children owed their lives solely' to the tender helpful¬ 
ness of Captain Scot and Lieutenant Jackson, who, in the midst 
ot tlieir own sufferings, spared no effort to save the humblest, of 
their fellow-tiavelleis from imminent deatli In the latter part of 
.1 une the stream of fugitives to Nagodh w’as swelled by people of 
all classes, whom mutiny' or the sense of growing danger had 
driven forth from Banda, Hamirpur, and other parts of Bundal- 
khand * 

On the high road from Calcutta to Cawnporo and Delhi, at tho 
southernmost point of tho Doab, lies the city of Allahiibad, still 
kn*wn to Hindus by its olden name of Prayag. Over the canton¬ 
ments outBide the city tho month of June opened peacefully, if 
not without some causes for alarm. Within tho w'alls of th£ half- 
modernized fortress, that still looks grandly down upon tho meet¬ 
ing the clear blue Jamna with tho turbid yellow waters of tho 
broad Ganges, four hundred Sikhs of Brasyer’s Firdzpur Regiment, 
aided by some sixty invalid soldiers from Cbunar, a few staff 
sergeants and a hundred volunteers from the civil lines, kept 
guard on the 5th of June over two hundred women and children, 
and a company of the tith Sepoy's on duty at the main gate. The 
rest of this regiment w r ere away in cantonments, all but two com¬ 
panies which had been sent with two guns of a native battery to 
guard the bridge of boats across the Ganges. A squadron of Oudh 
Horse w T ere encamped near the fort. Until the 23rd of May, when 
Haselwood’s invalids came up from Chunar, one of the strongest 
and most important posts in all India, which commanded the 
* Kaye ; Chambers ; Trotter. 
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military roads into Bundalhliand, the North-West Provinces, 
Oudh, and Bengal, had lain at tlie mercy of false-hearted Purbias 
and doubtfully affected Sikhs. Happily for our countrymen, the 
former were somewhat slow to \ erify the forebodings felt by all 
around them su\ e their own officers, while the latter, if not all 
untainted, might still on the morning of the 5th of June be deemed 
almost as trustworthy as their comrades in the Panjab. 

On that day, however, came from Banaras tidings of an out¬ 
break, m which the Sikhs of the Budiana Regiment had suddenly 
joined the mutineers. That Neill’s Fusiliers had routed the in¬ 
surgents made small difference m the final outcome of the excite¬ 
ment thereby produced at Allahabad The madness of despair 
pro\ oked as many risings of our native soldiery as the wild elation 
of hope, and m many cases it is very hard to say -which of these 
motives inspired the actual revolt On the afternoon of the Gtli, 
Colonel Simpson’s Sepoys were drawn up on parade to hear the 
reading of Loid Canning’s message, thanking them heartily for 
the zeal with which, a few dins earlier, the whole regiment had 
■volunteered to march against Delhi A loud cheer from the men 
was presently followed up bv a round of warm hand-shakings 
between the native officers and the English. This happened at 
the hour of sunset About nine o’clock of the same evening, 
while the English officers weie yet sitting at mess after tlieir late 
dinner, exulting 111 tlie loud-voiced loyalty of their Sepoys, the 
sudden blast of an ahum bugle sent them trooping out to learn the 
meaning of it In a few minutes most of them had learned it (ftily 
*too well Nearly all that jo} ous company, which included seven or 
eight young Ensigns, still unposted, fresh from their English homes 
and schoolboy interest'-, were shot down in the lines, or butehered 
near tlie mess-house by the very men whose recent bearing had 
seemed to place their loyalty beyond all doubt Tw^o or three 
escaped through a storm of bullets into the Fort ; and one of the 
3 oung cadets, after several days of suffering from W’ounds and 
hunger and final captivity, reached the same shelter only to die. 
But the rest of those who had dined that evening at mess were 
slain outright, victims less of their own trustfulness than of the 
same easy-going system which had left Delhi and other strong or 
important places bare of European troops. 

The mutiny of the troops on guard at the bridge of boats had 
given the first impulse to this murderous outbreak. The two guns 
which Harward had been ordered to take back to the Fort, they 
had insisted on carrying off to the cantonments. With the aid of 
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Alexander’s Oudh Horse, Harward strode to frustrate their plans. 
The two Englishmen charged upon the guns, but only three or four 
troopers followed their lead. Alexander fell shot through the 
heart, and his comrade of the artillery had to save himself by 
ewift flight. Over the broad cantonments the work of havoc soon 
went briskly forward. Every white man, woman, and child who 
crossed the path of the mutineers was pnt to death, happy if no 
act of needless savagery sharjiened or prolonged their last agonies. 
Two or three officers besides those of the tffh were among the 
slain. Three of Simpson’s officers on guard at flic bridge gave 
their captors the slip, and saved thomselves by swimming through 
the darkness across the river. When the sight of burning bunga¬ 
lows, and the yells of a raging mob of Sepoys and released convicts 
broke in at length upon the impressions winch the sound of firing 
had at first conveyed to our people witlim the Fort, it dawned upon 
them with lurid clearness that the true cause of all that uproar 
was not the mutineers from BanaraK, but the faithful Sepoys of 
Allahabad. The hurried, gasping w r ords of nn oflieer who pre¬ 
sently rode in—it w^as Simpson himself, smeared with the blood 
of his dying charger—turned the growing conviction into certain 
knowledge 

With a promptitude worthy of the brave soldier who had won 
lus commission by deeds of marked daring in the Satin j campaign, 
Captain Brasyer at once fullilled Colonel Simpson’s orders by 
-causing bis Sikhs, some of them visibly reluctant, to disurm the 
company of Sepoys guarding the mam gate. Had Brasyer been 
less firm, or his men more deeply disaffected, that moment might 
have sealed the doom of more places than Allahabad. But tlio 
Sikhs obeyed their commander, tlie invalids from Cliunar stood 
ready for business beside tlieir guns, the volunteers on the ramparts 
looked dangerous, and in a few minutes the Sepoy guard, relieved 
of their loaded muskets, were marching quietly out of the Fort. 

Sated with blood and plunder, including tlio contents of a full 
treasury, most of the Sepoys took tlieir way homewards into Oudh, 
or went to join the r anks of the insurgents at Cawnpore and Delhi. 
But a large rabble of soldiers, of convicts, of Mohammadan zealots 
from the city, of ruffians and riffraff from all the neighbourhood, 
for several days carried on their feast of plunder and destruction 
before the eyes of our countrymen shut up in the Fort. Outside 
that place of shelter chaos reigned for miles round. Every 
European shop and warehouse was sacked and wrecked; the 
telegraph wires were torn down and all the new railway works 
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and appliances destroyed, even to the engines, 'which the rebels 
battered to pieces with their guns. Many of the wealthier and 
more peaceful natives, especially the settlers and pilgrims from 
Bengal, were stripped of all their property, and barely escaped 
with their lives. A Mohammadan maulvi, named Liakat All, set 
up the green flag of his Prophet over the Kotwali, or headquarters 
of the city police, and summoned the faithful to accept him as 
their Governor in the name of Delhi’s newly restored king. 
Among his followers were not a few of the neighbouring land¬ 
holders, Hindu as w r ell as Musalman, who had various reasons for 
joining any movement that might ensure the utter collapse of 
our rule Meanwhile many an Englishman within the Fort was 
chafing under the forced inaction w hich laid so heavy a burden on 
his patience and his self-respect. Distrusting the Sikhs as heartily 
as he had once believed in his ow n Sepoys, Colonel Simpson aliow r ed 
the former to go out freely in quest of plunder , hut made no 
serious effort to grapple with the disorder and ruffianism outside. 
For four days u r as Simpson’s garrison surrounded and defied by a 
swarm of miscreants, whom a few score volunteers, covered by the 
tire of the Fort guns, could have scattered before them m a few 
minutes But on the fifth day a true leader of men, frebh from 
restoring order at Banaras, came to rescue lus countrymen ut 
Allahabad fioin the perils and perplexities that seemed to liem 
them round * 

That leader was Colonel James Neill, who had come over from 
Madras m command of the famous Madras Fusiliers. On the lillrd of 
May he had landed with his men at Calcutta At the age of forty- 
seven, after thirty years' service, he had yet to show the full strength 
of lus prompt soldiership, his quiet heroism, and his commanding 
will. It was not long, however, before people began to realize 
what manner of man had appeared amongst them At the Howrah 
terminus of the Fast Indian Railway Colonel Neill was waiting 
with a party of lus Fusiliers for the rest of a detachment ordered 
to go by train to Raniganj. The station-master grew impatient 
at the unavoidable delay, and vowed that ho would wait no longer 
for the missing men. As he walked away to fulfil his threat, Neill 
placed a guard of his own men over the driver and stoker of the 
tram, bidding them to stir at their peril. Ten minutes later the 
tram started with its full load of Fusiliers.f 

From Raniganj the bold colonel sped onwards with a company 
of his own men to Banaras, the holy oity of the Hindus, Jamed 
* Kaje ; Trotter. + Ibid. 
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for its wealth, its learning, its pilgrims, the turbulence of its 
citizens and the tameness of its Brahmani bulls ; for the number of 
its mosques and pagodas, the stately beauty of the stone-built 
houses that line its narrow streets, the picturesque medley of 
temples, palaces and ghats, or landing-stairs, that crowd each other 
for miles along the sloping crescent-shaped bank of the broad 
Ganges, overtopt by the tall minarets of AurangziVs great mosque. 
During the month of May this great and populous city had been 
kept m order by the calm courage of Henry Tucker, the Com¬ 
missioner, and the tireless energy of Frederic Dubbins, the 
Sessions Judge, "whose unquailmg spirit had enabled him almost 
single-handed to confront atid quell in 18.V2 a dangerous rising of 
the citizens against a magistrate—for such he then was—eager to 
Aviden their thoroughfares, to sweeten and improve their undrained, 
unswept, ill-lighted streets. The awe then conceived for the 
tearless Englishman went far now to aid him and tlio magistrate, 
Mr. Lind, in their efforts to cope with the graver mischiefs that 
loomed ahead While these two officers patrollod the city with a 
few <t, pressed the Banyas to lower the price of gram, find 

learned from faithful spies what the Sepoys m cantonments were 
saying or devising, the Commissioner lnmself went about with a 
cheerful countenance and a quiet fearless bearing that markod- 
the strength, not only of his trust in God, but of his belief in the 
virtues of moral force as applied to ‘ k a parcel of children, which 
Sepoys and all natives are.’* To keep up the spirits of his own 
countrymen, and to remove from the native mind all likely causes 
of fear and discontent, w’as the policy which this simple-hearted 
Puritan steadily pursued. In concert with his civil colleagues ho 
scouted all proposals for an early retreat to the fortress of Chunar. 
Of his own authority he instructed Brigadier Ponsonby to issue 
flour to his Sepoys at the normal rates. Although the English 
troops at Banaras consisted only of thirty artillerymen with three 
guns, he sent forward to Cawnpore and Lucknow all the reinforce¬ 
ments that came up from Calcutta. With manifest reluctance he 
agreed to Gubbins’s request that the Europeans in Banaras, 
merchants, clerks, missionaries, college-teachers, and so forth, 
should be furnished with arms and ammunition. The Sikh Sardars 
then living as state prisoners at Banaras jail offered, but m vain, 
to form a body-guard for the Commissioner*, who still rode out of 
an evening in strange attire, attended only by his daughter, and 
armed with nothing but a heavy-handled# whip * 

* Kaje. 
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With his wonted readiness to prize true worth, Lord Canning 
himself declared in a letter to Gubbins, that the civil officers at 
Banarab had been playing a difficult game, thus far with complete 
success. With June, however, came cloudier skies and a more 
ominous horizon. The tide of revolt swept onwards, overwhelm¬ 
ing Azimgarh, beating against Gliazipur, and surging daily nearer 
Banaras itself At the last-named place, a hundred and lifty of 
the lOtli Foot had just arrived from Danapur On the 3rd fresh 
succours reached the same goal in the shape of Neill and sixty of 
his Fusiliers. On the next afternoon, just as lie was preparing to 
lead lus small detachment off to Oawnpore, Neill learned that the 
treasure which Pallisei’s Irregukus were escorting down to 
Banaras had. been plundered by the mutinous Sepoys and police of 
Azimgaili; the troopers of the escoit earing only to save their 
officers’ lives From Azimgarh itself all the white people save 
two were allowed to escape unharmed to Gliazipur on the Ganges, 
about thirty miles below Banaras. Brigadier Ponsonby, a brave 
old eavalry officer, one of the two who, m November, 1K40, had 
■cut their way through Bust ^Mohammad’s horsemen from the 
■disastrous field of Parwandiira, iiow t saw the need of disarming 
Ins Sepoys, not at once indeed, but next morning. Neill, however, 
would hear of no delay. Before next moi mug the 37tli Sepoys, 
long ripe for mutiny, might use m fearful earnest, impelled by 
the news they would ceitainly have received from Azimgarh. 
Gubbms also, from what Ins spies had told him of the temper of 
the 37th, pleaded against delay ; and Ponsonby agreed to adopt 
the prompter course The word accordingly went round for a 
general parade at five o’clock that afternoon. 

In the cantonment of Sikraul, about three miles from the city 
itself, lay the 13th Irregular Horse, the 37th Sepoy Infantry, and 
Gordon’s Siklis of the Ludiana Regiment, mustering in all about 
two thousand men. < >f all that number, the Sikhs alone and a 
few* of the Irregulais were still accounted faithful Two hundred 
-and forty English soldieis with three guns w’ere also, for the 
moment, und^r Ponsonby*s command At the hour appointed, 
Neill led his white troops forward on the right front of the 37th, 
while Gordon’s Sikhs began marching down upon their left, a 
squadron of Irregulars bringing up .the rear. As Neill’s men 
drew nearer, flanked by Olpherts* guns, the dismayed Sepoys 
rushed to the bells of arms for their muskets and opened a steady 
fire upon their seeming assailants, several of whomwere shot down. 
Our infantry took up the challenge, and Olpherts’ guns plied 
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the Sepoys with showers of grape. Disabled by snnstroke, Pon- 
sonby made over the chief command to Neill, who at once ordered 
a dash upon the Sepoy lines with his infantry, Sikh and British, 
moving on either flank of the guns. 

Before the onset of the British foot and the deadly rush of 
grape-shot the Sepoys were soon driven from the shelter of their 
huts. Meanwhile, on the right of the guns there rose a str ang e 
alarm, a startling commotion. Less perhaps from wilful treachery 
than from a sudden panic caused by the cavalry behind them 
shooting at their white officers, Gordon’s Sikhs halted, broke their 
ranks, and with loud cries fired some at their own officers, others 
at the battery on their left A few'‘rounds from Olpherts* wrath¬ 
ful gunners scattered them in final flight after more than one vain 
rush at the guns. By that time the Irregulars also had disap¬ 
peared, and Neill’s Europeans remained masters of the field. 
After firing the Sepoys’ huts, Neill withdrew his little force into 
their barracks for that night * 

Meanwhile the firing m cantonments had alarmed the English 
in the civil lines. Most of them hurried off to the Mint, their 
appointed place of refuge, where a few of Neill’s men guarded 
them from immediate danger Others, flocking to the Court 
House, or hiding in their own houses, or in boats on the river,* 
underwent an age of sharp anxiety before they, too, got safelv 
escorted to the Mint. Many of the missionaries hurried off 
towards Chunar. At the treasury nothing but the bold front 
maintained by Gubbms and the suasive eloquence of his staunch 
friend Surat Singh, a Sikh Sardar and State-prisoner, held hack 
the Sikh guard from carrying off the treasure, if not from taking 
yet worse revenge for their slaughtered comrades. From this 
post the treasure was removed next morning to a safer place, by a 
party of Neill’s soldiers ; but the Sikhs, who there and elsewhere 
stood faithful, w r ere promptly rewarded by Tucker’s order with 
liberal handfuls of the money they might have seized for them¬ 
selves. In the city itself a Hindu noble, Rao Deonaram Singh, 
and a Brahman Pandit, Gokul Chand, used all their influence with 
marked success to maintain order among their countrymen, while 
the Rajah of Banaras gave timely help to the missionaries passing 
through Ramnagar. A faithful few of the 13th Irregulars were 
presently doing good service under Palliser and the bold indigo- 
planter Chapman, tow’ards quelling disorder in the surrounding 
districts. 


Kaye ; Trotter. 
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Amidst the ensuing disturbances outside, while rapine and 
murder held their revels in the neighbouring villages, the great 
city of Banaras kept quiet, overawed by the spell of Neill’s timely 
daring, of Gubbins’s unfailing energy, and the approach of fresh 
troops from below. The plotters of revolt and massacre had been 
forestalled by a few hours. The houses m cantonments, though 
for some days mostly tenantless, remained unharmed. The city 
jails still held their prisoners fast. Parties of soldiers and volun¬ 
teers scoured the neighbouring country, and three rows of gibbets 
set up in several parts of the city were continually fed with 
wretches convicted on the shortest trial by martial law of having 
done or plotted evil against the rulers of the realm The latent 
savagery of 4he civilized man broke through the crust of modern 
culture, and burst the bonds of a creed which had taught for cen¬ 
turies the loveliness of peace and goodwill amongst men Parties 
of volunteers went out into the district in quest of criminals, real 
or fancied, who were hanged without ceremony on the nearest 
tree , one of their judges playing the part of hangman with a 
relish which he seldom cared to conceal Qne amateur Calcraft 
boasted of the numbers whom he bad strung up quite artistically 
by batches at a time, “ m the form of a figure of eight.” Mere 
boys w T ere doomed to death by a military court for playing at 
rebellion—in plain words, for beat mg tom-toms and flaunting 
rebel colours in the streets. The gallows and the lash were freely 
used against a crowd of wretches for whom no more room could 
be found in the jails. Pine ladies and pious clergymen exulted 
over the worst excesses ot that wuld justice, a recourse to w r hich 
nothing but the urgent need of the moment could excuse.* 

On the 5th of June, the day after the Bandras outbreak, some 
of the fugitive mutineers were reported in the neighbourhood of 
Jaunpur, a small station on the Gumti, about forty miles to the 
north of Banaras. In the first flush of loyal feeling, the few 
companies of Gordon’s Sikhs there quartered, shook hands with the 
English residents assembled for common defence within the trea¬ 
sury In lesr than an hour, under the excitement caused by the 
news from Banaras, they were shooting down their own comman¬ 
der, plundering the treasury, and cowing their late friends into an. 
ignominious flight. Stript of their arms, and exposed to every 
form of insult, the fugitives fell at last into the kindly keeping of 
Hingan Lai, a native gentleman, who lodged and fed them for 
several days, pending the arrival of an armed escort sent outdirom 

* Kaye ; Trotter. 
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Banaras to their help. For several weeks thereafter, only the 
blackened ruins of a few bungalows remained to tell of the rule 
which for eighty years past had sat so lightly on the fields and 
villages of Jaunpur.* 

Leaving to other hands the task of maintaining order in 
Ban&ras, Colonel Neill on the 9th of June set off with forty of his 
Fusiliers for Allahab&d, where the services of such a leader were 
sorely needed. Another detachment started at the same time by 
the slower bullock-tram. After much ado for want of horses and 
other aids to progress through a deserted country, he reached 
Allahabad on the afternoon of the 11th. “ Thank God, sir ; you’ll 

save us yet ! ” was the greeting of the sentry who let him into the 
fort. In pursuance of Canning’s orders, Neill at once took com¬ 
mand of the garrison. So prostrated by the heat and prolonged 
-exertion that he could only sit up for a few minutes together, he 
began early the next morning to put a new face on things around 
him. That same day the rebels, who had lately been investing the 
fort, were cleared out of the river suburb of Daryao-Ganj. The 
boat-bridge ovei the, Ganges w as retaken, repaired, and entrusted 
to a guard of Brasyer's SikhR A way thus opened for the safe 
approach of a hundred more Fusiliers under Major Stevenson, 
Neill proceeded on the 13th to clear the left bank of the Jamna* 
by driving the enemy out of Kydganj. His next task was to 
clear the Sikhs out of the fort, where his Europeans were getting 
helplessly drunken with the liquor which their sw'arthy comrades 
and the volunteers had plundered from the warehouses of friends 
and foes outside. He bought up or destroyed all the liquor, that 
could be found. The Sikhs, who were harder to manage, ware 
then with Brasyer’s help coaxed out of their old quarters by 
promises or hints of pillage yet to come; and when the last of 
their sentries had left the fort, Neill, for the first time, felt that 

Allahabad was really safe.”+ 

Brought back perforce to sober and disciplined ways, both 
Sikhs and English fought manfully thenceforward with evergrow¬ 
ing success. The surrounding villages ware soon cleared - as 
more troops came up from Banaras, Neill found himself strong 
enough to drive the last batch of rebels out of the city itself, 
where, on the 17th, Court, the magistrate, once more placed his 
own underlings and set up the symbols of British rule amidst 

* In 1775 the district of Jaunpur had been ceded to the Company by Aeaf-ud- 
danla, the new Nawdb-YJzir of Oudh. 

+ Kaye ; Trotter. 
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empty houses and silent streets. So mighty was the dread of our 
vengeance that the people of the city had nearly all followed the 
insurgents in their flight elsewhither. Not content with securing 
the city, Neill sent small bodies of troops in armed steamers up 
the river to circumvent the villages beyond his own reach In. 
spite of the fierce heat, his brave soldiers, some of them artillery 
invalids, proved equal to every task, until about the 18tli they 
began falling fast before a burst of cholera, which in two or three- 
days slew forty out of a hundred attacked To disarm, to get rid 
of so dreadful a visitor, no effort that Neill could think of was 
left untried. Two steamer-loads of women and children hid 
already been forwarded down the Ganges to (\ilcutta ; and tho 
troops were mow spread in detachments about the station, while- 
the non-conihatants got gradually shifted out of tho fort. Of 
medicines, of commissariat stores, of barrack comforts, of Pankali- 
coolies and hospital servants there was great lack; and the- 
absence of the monsoon rains heightened the suffering caused by 
the fearful heat. But the soldiers were not crowded ; their spirits 
were good, and the sick lay in any quarters, compared at least 
with those they had left behind * 

Prolong the plague ceased as suddenly as it had hegun. Ram r 
stores, and carriage were all that Neill yet wanted to ensure lum 
a fan* start for Cawnpore, wdience tidings vague and contradictory,, 
hut not on the wdiole alarming, trickled in from time to time. 
His eager soul chafed at delays which even Ins energy could not 
^ soon override, at blundeis which all Ins foresight could not pre¬ 
vent Under his own 030 , however, all worked with a will. 
Cowed by the frequent hangings of convicted rebels,—for martial 
law w r as now in full swing,— by the bold but merciless onslaughts, 
of Neill's soldiers, and by the steady flow of fresh troops up from 
Banaras, the least friendly of the natives that remained in or 
around the city w ere soon helping tlieir tw ice-proven masters to 
get themselves equipped for their next move forwards. Nor wa» 
Neill’s energy relaxed for a moment by the news that another 
officer was coming up to reap the harvest of his sow ing ; that ho 
who had thus far pioneered the way to victory must shortly givo 
place to a rival marked out for that end, not by his past service®,, 
however great, but rather by the accident of his higher rank and 
timely appearance in Calcutta. On the last day of June, Briga¬ 
dier General Havelock reached Allahabad, armed with a special 
commission from the Government to command the troops adrtinc- 

* Kaye , Trotter. 
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ing to the relief of Cawnpore and Lucknow. He had cozne round 
from Madras to Calcutta in the same steamer with Sir Patrick 
Grrant, the new Commander-in-Chief, at whose suggestion Lord 
C anning had selected him to continue the good work begun by 
Neill. After forty years of zealous and varied service, from 
which he had reaped more honour than worldly advancement, 
Havelock’s opportunity was come at last With the eagerness of 
a thorough soldier, sharpened by the strength of his religious 
zeal, he hastened up the country, followed more slowly by the 
♦34tli Foot and the 78th Highlanders, fresh from good service in 
the Persian Whr. At Allahabad he was just in time to see Neill’s 
•trusty lieutenant. Major R^haud, leading forth on the Cawnpore 
road a little column of 400 Fusiliers, 300 Sikhs, 120 Irregular 
Horse, and two nine-pounder guns, manned by invalid gunners 
from Chnnar. 

This was tlio van of a larger force which Neill liad gotten all 
but ready to follow in two or three dn 3 ~s. About the same time a 
steamer carrying a hundred Fusiliers and two guns was to start 
up the river in aid of Renaud’s advance. Ilut the time for 
succouring Wheeler's garrison at Cawnpore was already past. 
Events had happened there which compelled Havelock to stay 
Renand m mid-course, and to halt himself for some days longer " 
at Allahabad * 

* Kaye, Trotter, Marbbman’s “Havelock ** 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM CALCUTTA TO C UVNPORI . 

All through April and half of May a general stillness—fit pro hide 
to the comifig hurricane—had pervaded the capital of British 
India. Mischief, as we have seen, was brewing everywhere ; but the 
great men of Calcutta, lapt m tlie languor of a tropical summer, 
and immersed 111 their own official duties, mistook the faint sounds 
that sometimes reached their ears for the last rumblings of a 
storm blown over. In trying to keep clear of undue haste and 
harshness. Lord Canning and his Council acted as if treacle and 
laudanum, sparingly administered, were the best medicines for a 
dangerous fever It took them live weeks to decide upon disband¬ 
ing the mutinous :>lth The veteran Itearsey, whose prompt courage 
had mod,‘> for the helpless apalliA of Colonel W he lei and the 
treachery, active .or passive, of his men, w r as mildly lebuked for 
having openly ascribed to religious frenzy the murderous attack of 
a drug-maddened S$epov on his own adjutant A crams t Hearsey’s 
shrewder counsel, the thirty-six Sepoys of the (i3rd, who had 
mutinously conspiied to reject their furloughs, because the 
Barrackpore regiments were going to do likewise, received full 
pardon for their offence, with free leave to take whcCt they had just 
rejected No heed was jmid to llearsey's repeated warnings against 
the hazard of leaving* Barrack pore unguarded by English troops. 
"What mattered it that fires lighted by unknown hands were 
blazing almost, nightly in many an Indian station ; that mysterious 
chapdthis wc~o being handed on front place to place ; that 
Mohammadan troopers at Meerut weie more refractory than 

cow-worshipping Brahmans at Barrackpore , that the whole air was 
heavy wuth warning signs of the explosion which Hearsey had 
predicted as far back as tli© middle of February * By the end of 
April all things were looking quite pleasant to the resolute lotus- 
eaters of the Supreme Council. On the very morning after the 
Meerut massacre, the 84th I'oot, which a few weeks earlier had 
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been hurried off to Calcutta at the prayer of an anxious Govern¬ 
ment, was actually under orders to re-embark for Rangoon. 

By the middle of May, however. Government Mouse was shocked 
into healthier action by the tidings telegraphed from Agra. The 
tragedy first dimly outlined m the messages of tho 11th and 12th 
took clearer, deadlier shape m those of the three following days. 
Lord Canning bestirred himself to deal somewhat vigorously with 
the immediate peril Happily for India, long lines of telegraph, 
one of the boons bestowed upon her by Dalhousie, already covered 
the great peninsula \\ ith a magical network of colloquial arteries 
and veins. If those around-Delhi and Meerut were disabled, free 
speech was still exchangeable over the vast remainder. For many 
days to come the telegraph workers had enough to do. In all 
directions short pithy sentences of command, entreaty, narrative, 
-question and answer, were flashed with tireless frequency over 
many hundred miles of wire at a time. Now Mr. John Colvin 
asks for leave to proclaim martial law around Meerut, or suggests 
that the troops returning from Persia be straightway summoned to 
Bengal. Anon Lord Canning begs Sir John Lawrence to place a 
regiment of Irregular Horse at Colvin’s disposal, or requests Lord 
Harris, the Governor of Madras, to hold tv o regiments of British- 
foot ready for despatch, m case of need, to Calcutta ; or desires the 
officers commanding at Cawnpore and Meerut to keep the Govern¬ 
ment informed by frequent messages of all that happens in their 
several districts. On the iOth of May, the same day on which Sir H. 
Lawrence had urged Lord Canning to “ get every European ho can 
from China, Ceylon, and elsewhere,” the Governor-General sent off 
three telegrams, one acquainting Lord 3'1Jphinstone at Bombay v\ ith 
Bengal's urgent need for two of the British regiments coming back 
from Persia; another bidding General Anson to make all possible 
haste in retaking Delhi, a third begging Sir John Lawrence 
through Mr. Colvin to send down towards Delhi “ such of the 
Panjab and European regiments as he can safely spare.” Three 
days later Lord Harris was able to announce the starting of tho 
Zenobia from Madras for Calcutta with the bulk of Neill's 
Fusiliers on board.* 

On the 14th the Governor-General had made np his slow mind 
to countermand the arrangements, then half completed, for tho 
return of the 84th Foot to Rangoon. By the steamer which would, 
else have taken them back he sent off an urgent message for fresb 
reinforcements in the shape of the 35th Foot, then quartered at 
* Trotter ; Parliamentary Pape-s. 
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Rangoon and Maulmain. As a last effort to stay tlie course of fib- 
headlong mutiny, he issued a proclamation warning the Bensral 
Army against the falsehoods spread among them by evil-minded 
blotters, and solemnly assuring them that the Government neither 
lad done nor would ever do aught to meddle with the free enjoy- 
nent of their religion or their caste. Tjarge powers wore delegated 
jy Lord Canning to the two Lawrences, and the Lieutenant- 
lovemor of Agra received warm thanks for his recent services,, 
vith ungrudging promises of future support To officers command- 
ng divisions, brigades, or stations, and to civil officers of a certain 
*ank Lord Canning’s Government, presently gave power to assemble 
jourts-martial, to confirm and cairy out their sentences on the 
Bpot, to grant certain rew r ards at tlimr own option to native 
soldieis and petty officers conspicuous for deeds of “ eminent 
gallantry, loyalty, and good conduct”* Meanwhile, on the 17th 
of May, Lord Elphmstone beggod Mr Bartle Ere re, the able 
('nmmissioner of Sind, to despatch the 1st Bombay Fusiliers with 
all speed from Karachi to Labor On the l!»th the homeward 
mail-steamer left Garden Reach with a messenger on hoard, whose 
errand was to bring up all available troops fiom Ceylon. By tho 
sam mail went foitli urgent letters from Canning to Lord Elgin 
and General Ashburnliani, praying for speedy help from the force 
then gathering for the Chinese war There was no 1 ime to lose, 
said the Govei nor-Geneial to the British envoy, whom the first 
appeals for succour found at Singapore. The Chinese w T ar might 
keep, w'as the buiden of his letters, w’lnle every day that India had 
to wait for the help so sorely needed would add to the dangers and 
difficulties that beset her path + 

Means of carriage by land and water for the troops going up tho 
country were sought after by the Indian Government with more 
perhaps of diligence than success On the 20th of May the first 
batch of twenty-one men from the S4th Foot left Ramganj in one- 
liorso carriages, like palankeens on wheels, for Banaras and 
Cawnpore. Had the railway been open only as far as Bamiras tho 
worst disasters of June and July would almost certainly have been 
forestalled. As things were, the river steamers had to creep liko 
tortoises up many hundred miles of winding shallow's, while all the 
carriages plying on the Grand Trunk Road to the nortli-w r est 
could take up amongst them only twenty-one soldiers a day At 

* The A«.t conferring these powers of summary trial and punishment passed 
through Council on the 30th Mav, and received Canning’s assent on the 8th June. 

*t Trotter; Kaye, Walrond’a “Lord Elgin.** 
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this rate of travelling May was nearly over before a single company 
of the 84th had reached Cawnpore. Precious days were lost before 
one detachment started from Calcutta, and days yet more precious 
w ere lost upon the road, partly perhaps from inevitable causes, but 
partly also from lack of energy, foresight, and firm will, whether in 
Jjord Canning himself or in those who carried his purposes into 
<e fleet. 

To many of our countrymen in India it seemed incredible that 
results so pitifully small for such a crisis should be the best that 
a strong Government, in practice nearly despotic, could bring to 
pass As the Governor-General himself allowed, there w*as no 
telling w'liat an hour miglib bring forth, how many regiments 
were ripe to rise, w'hen or where the next explosion might occur. 
It was no time for standing on every-day forms, on show's and 
decencies, w'hicli Canning himself a little later was ready enough 
to discard Yet with a whole British regiment at Danapur, wuth 
two more about Calcutta, with a railway as far as Raniganj, with 
a largo city on the Huglili full of all civilized appliances, with a 
high road running through broad tracts of rich, well-peopled 
country, w ith thousands of w hite men ready to bear arms in their 
own defence, it w'as deemed no small achievement to have pushed 
some eighty soldiers up to Cawnpore before the 1st of June H 111 -‘ 
dranees great and many no doubt there were—m ilio heat, the 
distance, the suddenness of the occasion, the scarcity of carriage, 
of cattle, of food for numbers at a tune, and the danger of leav¬ 
ing important stations too weak agamst possible surprise, But 
to men of true forecasting energy wdiat were these but so many 
spurs to yet bolder and more determined efforts ? Had the fcsepoys 
at Danapur been disarmed m the middle of May, a wing of the 
loth Foot would have been set free for timely service at Allaha¬ 
bad and Cawnpore. A like medicine applied without delay to the 
Barrackpore regiments would have enabled half nt least of the 
84th to reaoh Banaras before the end of May. A Lawrence or a 
Gubbms w'ould have made shoit w r ork of those other difficulties 
which hindered the Bengal Government from doing its duty at 
the rate of more than twenty soldiers a day. It is only fair to 
suppose that moderate pressure, of a kind by no means strange to 
our civil officers in India, could have found carriage enough for 
the swift despatch up-country of at least a hundred soldiers at a 
time.* 

A quick eye for discerning the dangers ahead ought, we think; 

* Trotter ; Malleaon ; Norton’s ‘ ‘ Topics for Indian Statesmen. ” 
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to liave urged the Indian Government to begin collecting its rein¬ 
forcements as soon aR tidings of tlie first overt mutiny in Oudh 
reached Calcutta on the 4th May. But the Governor-General was 
by naturo slow to move out of his regular orbit. Not till the 
middle of May, when he knew of the massacres at Meerut and 
Delhi, did he think of sending for troops from Southern India and 
the Eastern Seas. His letters to Bug land still contained no press¬ 
ing demands for help, while they warned the Home Government 
against listening to alarmist tales from Calcutta His rejection 
on the 17th of May oi Lord Elplimstone’s shrewd offer to despatch 
from Bombay a steamer which might overtake the regular mail, 
at any rate the French steamer of the 7tli June from Alexandria, 
delayed by srfortnight the arrival m England of news w r hich it 
behoved our statesmen to know and act upon at the earliest pos¬ 
sible date. With like slowness oi sight 01 movement did Lord 
Canning a few clavs later reject the proffered services of Ins. 
Nipalese ally, Jang Bahadur, and of all tbe loyal cit izens, English, 
American, French, Armenian, and native, in Calcutta itself The 
French of Clnindunagar met with the same rebuff In reply tc> 
the offers of his own countrymen the Governor-General made 
light of the dangers they justly feared, rebuked* them for arraign¬ 
ing the good faith of a whole army, and invited them to serve as 
special constables, whereas they Lad clearly wanted him to make 
them useful as armed volunteers. A few days’ training would 
have turned many hundred able-bodied sailoi^, clerks, and trades¬ 
men into serviceable makeshifts for regular troox»s. Other of the 
petitioners were calmly assured that all was quiet on the 25th of 
May within six hundred miles of the capital, and that m a few 
days the mutiny would no doubt be utterly suppressed, the coun¬ 
try everywhere made tranquil, and the leaders in a wicked rebellion 
given over to condign punishment. Three weeks later Lord 
Canning was but too glad to obtain from Calcutta and Nipal the 
help which, acceptod at the right moment, might have saved 
many an English life m Oudh and the Upper Provinces.* 

For the time, however, things m Bengal Proper looked com¬ 
paratively calm. In the last week of May the Mohammadans of 
Calcutta followed the lead of their Hindu fellow-citizens by a 
public expression of their trust m the good faith of Government, 
and of their readiness to fight for it, should need arise. On the 
27th Lord Canning rode down to Barrackpore to thank the Sepoya 
of the 70th for their zeal m volunteering to march forthwith. 

* Trotter; Malle son ; Meade’s “Sepoy Revolt.” 
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against their traitorous comrades at Delhi. Foui* days earlier the 
English in Calcutta had been cheered by the landing of Neill 
and his Fusiliers from Madras. All was reported quiet at Dakha, 
Chittagaon, and Bahrampur. In the rich indigo-fields of Bah&r 
the planters still dwelt at peace on their own estates, trusting in 
the loyalty of the neighbouring Zammdars, and hoping much 
from the precautions taken by Mr. William Tayler to keep the 
great city of Patna, tho headquarters of Wahabi fanaticism, 
under firm control. Nor had any signs of disaffection among the 
Sepoys at the neighbouring station of Danapur as yet revealed 
themselves, either to their own colonels or to General Lloyd.* 

In the early part of June Sir Patrick Grant, Gough's old 
Adjutant-Genera], was summoned from the chief command of 
Madras to act in the room of the late General Anson as Com- 
iminder-in-Clncf for Bengal. About the same time the first oi 
the regiments sent round from Bombay, the (»4th Foot, landed in 
Calcutta A few days later came tho 78th Highlanders, followed 
anon by the J5th Foot from Kangoon The stream of succours 
for Banaras and the Upper Provinces began to flow more freely 
than heretofore. By horse-carnage, bullock-tram, and steamer, 
the troops erelong were travelling upwards from Kamganj at the 
rate of fifty, sixty, even a hundred men a day. Too late to save 
Cawnpore or to avert disaster from Oudli, they served at least to 
restore order about Allahabad, to plant Ungland’s colours once 
more above the Cawnpore shambles, and to rescue from imminent 
destruction the hard-pressed garrison of Lucknow. 

By the middle of June Calcutta knew that its worst fears were 
being fulfilled, that the mutiny was spreading fast and far, that 
the making short work with Delhi was a vain dream, that things 
were going wrong with Sir H. Wheeler, if not with Sir H. 
Lawrence also With an ignorance shared at the time by more 
competent judges, Lord Canning on the last day of May had 
telegraphed through Agra an urgent message to Sir Henry Bar¬ 
nard begging him, since his force of artillery would soon make 
sure of Delhi, to detach some horse and foot with all speed south¬ 
wards for the recovery of Aligarh and the relief of Cawnpore. 
A few days earlier he had written home to the Court of Directors 
on the expediency of adding three European regiments to the 
strength of the Company’s Bengal Army, as if no troops were 
specially needed from England for his immediate use. By the 
12th of June, however, he had begun to see that the taking of Delhi 
* Trotter; Chambers ; Kaye. 
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was a question 'no longer of da\ s, but perhaps of many weeks, 
and that Cawnpore and Lucknow must look for help to Bengal 
alone. On that day he virtually owned to his enor of the month 
before, by inviting the residents in Calcutta to enrol themselves 
“ eithei as horsemen or on foot” in the newly-created corps of 
Volunteer Guards. Forgetful of former suubbmgs, the lawyers, 
merchants, tradesmen, sailors, and clerks of European or Eurasian 
blood, readily came forward to prepare themselves for the work so 
tardily entrusted to their hands, nor was it long before they were 
winning high praise from experienced judges for the manner in 
which that work was done.* 

Had the enrolment begun even a foitnight eailier, Calcutta 
might not have witnessed the unseemly panic of the memorable 
14th of June For some dats past there had been great uneasi¬ 
ness among the English at Banackpore. Although each of the 
regiments there quartered had volunteered m its turn to go up 
against Delhi, and the 7<>tli were on the m 1 of starting, the 
value of their professions grew r more and more doubtful eveiy 
day At length, on the IMtli of June, Geneial Hearsey found 
something 111 the temper of his Sepoys so threatening, that he 
sent off to Calcutta an urgent message for leave to disarm them 
all Lord Canning gave his sanction without his approval to an 
appeal which he felt lnmsclf unable to resist The Highlanders 
from Chmsura, and the Jlotli Foot from Calcutta, were oidered off 
that evening to Barrackpore. At sundown of the 14th the whole 
of the Sepoy brigade were disarmed under the persuasive ministry 
of two British regiments and a row of heavy guns. About the 
same hour the native guards in Fort William and Calcutta were 
quietly relieved of the weapons which, by all accounts, might 
soon have been doing mischief in the name of the deposed King 
of Oudh. Early the next morning that weak-mmded prince and 
Ins plotting counsellor, All Nakhi Khan, with three other courtiers 
of rank, were borne away from the palace at Garden Reach to 
brood over their wrongs or their ill-luck within the guarded circle 
of Fort William. 

The disarming took place on a Sunday—“ Panic Sunday,” as 
it was afterwards called, in memory of the causeless terror which 
that day seized upon the people in Calcutta. On that day the 
Barrack pore troops were said to be marching upon the capital of 
India, the natives of which, aided by the followers of Wajid AU, 
were to rise that night in a body and murder the whole of their 
* Trotter ; Kaye ; Norton; Malleaon. 
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five thousand Christian neighbours in their beds. These and 
other rumours, not more groundless than absurd, found swift 
■credence even with some who ought to have feigned the confi¬ 
dence and the courage they might not feel Several officers, civil 
and military, took part in a mad rush of scarod men and women, 
chiefly of the humbler class,* into the hotels, on board the ship¬ 
ping, inside the fort walls, any whither out of reach of the 
rumoured danger; while the less timid barricaded their doors, or 
paraded the main thoroughfares armed to the teeth against an 
imaginary foe. Under the goadmgs of a panic dread, men seemed 
to forget that British soldiers held the Fort and barred tllo ap¬ 
proach from Barrackpore ' that any show of fear or weakness 
could hut embolden the disaffected ; that of all places on that side 
of India Calcutta was then the safest, alike by natural position, 
bv the strength of its European element, and l»y tho vast number 
of natives whose well-being was closely bound up with that of 
their whitc-skinncd neighbours and protectors. That Sunday 
evening the churches, the city suburbs, many of the great C how- 
ringhie palaces, and the Mall itself-where all Calcu+ta thronged 
daily for the cool sunset air along the river, were neaily emptied 
of their usual occupants That night a few score of bold ruffians 
might have sacked any number of deserted houses m the great 
commercial capital of British India t* 

Amidst the general excitement and confusion of that afternoon 
Lord Canning maintained a coolness which some of Ins colleagues 
and subalterns must have envied. W' bile many of those around 
him were looking after their own safety, or waiting anxiously for 
reassuring news from Barrackpore, lio went calmly through his 
accustomed w'ork, exchanging messages from time to time with 
treneral llearsey, and giving orders about next morning s business 
at Garden Reach. As if in scorn of the panic outside, he refused 
to deprive his own native Body-Guard of their arms. 

One piece of boldness on his part indeed few of the English in 
India could bring themselves to admire. Only the day before the 
great stampede he had passed through Council the famous 
■“ Gagging Act,” which placed the whole Indian press, English as 
-well as native, under a penal despotism surpassing that which 
Louis Napoleon had a few years before set up in France. In less 
than one hour was carried through all its stages a measure apply- 
* 4t Crannie,” properly Karrfni, was the same given to the clerks in public and 
private offices. They were mostly half-castes, 
t Halleson ; Kaye ; Trotter. 
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ing to all newspapers alike the remedy which, but a fortnight 
before, Lord Canning had accounted “worse than the disease ” of 
sedition then traceable m the language of the Native press. Not 
a voice was raised in the Calcutta council-room against a measure 
which empowered the Government m each province to suppress 
at will, by a formal notice in the CJ-azctte , any print which published 
matter injurious to the interests of the State. Mr. Barnes Pea- 
cocke, Law-Member of Canning’s Council, and two judges of the 
Supreme Court, one of them the independent Sir Arthur Buller, 
concurred in passing a law which its framers justified not only 
by the demands of public safety, but on the specious plea of equal 
justice to both divisions of the press Lord Canning declared it 
“ impossible4o draw a line of demarcation between the two , ” as 
if his own countrymen needed such a damper to their loyalty at 
a time when all the forces, moral and physical, at their command 
might prove unequal to the work cut out for them. On the same 
hard-and-fast principle the process of disarming should have been 
applied to Native and English regiments alike There might be 
reasons at such a crisis for muzzling the Native press ; but wdiat, 
asked many of Canning’s countrymen, had our English journalists 
done to deserve classing with the swarm of petty scribblers who 
prayed success to our enemies at Delhi and elsewhere ? Could it 
be that the outspoken language of the former during the past six 
w r eeks had provoked the Government whoso policy they arraigned 
to adopt this method of shutting their mouths thence forward—at 
least for a whole year ? Charges of this sort are alw r ays easier to 
make than to make good, and Canning may have been sincere 111 
holding that English journalists could do as much harm by 
indiscreet comments and misleading news, as their nati\e rivals 
did by open or indirect appeals to the political and religious 
passions of their readers It appears, moreover, that against 
w’hite offenders the new law was seldom brought to bear But in 
making an enemy of the Calcutta press the Governor-General lost 
the services of a willing helpmate, and involved himself in a storm 
of obloquy which was to rage around him for many months to 
come * 

By the 16th of June it was known that one man’s determined 
courage had quenched at JEtohni in the Eanthal district a mutiny 
which might else have spread to other parts of Western Bengal 
His adjutant suddenly cu down, himself and the surgeon badly 
wounded on the 12th by a v©w ruffians from his own regiment, the 
* Kaye ; M&Ueson ; Trotter. 
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5th Irregular Horse, Major Macdonald showed himself worthy of 
the command bestowed On him by Sir C. Napier in reward for the 
presence of mind which, m 1850, had saved Govmdgarh from the 
grasp of the mutinous GGth. Betrayed erelong by a comrade, 
the three murderers of Sir Norman Leslie were brought out on 
the 16th to undergo their just doom m sight of a regiment nearly 
all tainted with the mutinous spirit. In spite of his wounds and 
a scalped sknil, Macdonald appeared on parade to see justice done 
at all hazards, against appalling odds One of the doomed men 
called loudly on his comrades to save him from the gallows. in 
another moment they might have answered his call; but a pistol 
at the man’s ear and a threat of instant death brought his outcueft 
to a sudden stop. The next moment a noose was round his neck, 
the elephant on which he sat then walked from under lnm, and 
the wretch was left dangling m mid-air His two accomplices 
were soon hanging beside him, and the rest of the troopers quietly 
moved off to then* own lines, not more amazed at the fruits of 
Macdonald’s boldness than was he himself to find “ his head still 
upon his shoulders. 

On the day after tins deed of daring Sir P. Grant arrived m 
Calcutta, and took up his abode at Government House, as the 
spot then deemed most suitable for conducting tin* general 
business of his department Of what was there done by Lord 
Gough’s whilom adjutant history has little enough to say. His 
well-meant appeal to his old comrades of the Bengal Army failed 
to keep one rebel true to his salt, and Calcutta w T as hardly the 
place where a brave old officer could hope to win new distinction 
at a time when the services of every fighting man were impera¬ 
tively needed elsewhere. To Sir Patrick, however, belongs the 
credit of securing for his recent shipmate and old companion m 
armR, Henry Havelock, the post of special honour and danger in 
the front On the 23rd of J une, m the midst of another small 
panic at the capital, Havelock started up country on the glorious 
errand from which he was fated never to return. 

Meanwhile the able and keen-witted Commissioner of Bahar 
was doing all that a brave man could to keep the peace of a largo 
province and a great city full of Mohammadans, with no other 
help than his native policemen, a few English magistrates and 
railway servants, and a few companies of Rattray’s Sikhs. In 
Patna itself, in the adjacent districts, in the military station of 
£>4napur, eight miles from Patna, Mr. William Tayler knew that 
* Kaye ; Malleson ; Trotter. 
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disaffection was rife ; but General Lloyd would not listen to any 
scheme for disarming his trusted Sepoys The Government 
agreed with Lloyd, and Tayler had to provide for the public 
safety under conditions which left him small hope of ultimate 
success 

In the face of such discouragements the Commissioner con¬ 
tinued to do his best. On the 1‘Jth of June he summoned the 
leading citizens of Patna to a conference at his own house 'When 
it was over, three of the Maul vis who attended it, men of whose 
plottings he had sufficient knowledge, were quietly handed over to 
the sale keeping of a Sikh guard On the following day another 
Maul\ 1 was arrested, and an order issued requiring the citizens to 
gi\e up their- arms, and to stay within their homes after nine 
o'clock at night On the .Srd ot July, Pir All, a Musalman book¬ 
seller. led a i*ising in the city, which a body of llattray’s Sikhs 
had no difficulty in putting down Pir All himself and thirty 
other imgleaders were soon brought to trial, and sixteen of the 
worst offenders were duly hanged For three weeks longer a fair 
show of order was maintained throughout. Ilaliar * 

O 11 the afternoon of the 7th of July, Havelock’s mam column 
matched out of Allahabad, not now to relieve, but to avenge the 
murdered garrison of Cawnporo It was believed m camp that 
all had perished in a common butchery, nor was the exact truth 
diseo\ cred for many days to come Thanks to the information 
afterwards gathered from more than one witness w'ho escaped as 
by a miracle the common doom, the mam incidents of that pro¬ 
longed tragedy stand out 111 all the clearness of historic fact. For 
three weeks, from the (>th to the i27th of June Sir Hugh Wheeler 
and his helpless crow’d of men, women, and children lay weltering 
in a sea of blackest horror, of cruelly protracted suffering. Two 
frail one-storeyed barracks, one thatched with straw, which very 
soon caught fire from the enemy’s shot, formed erelong the only 
shelter of some four hundred women and children and sick or 
weakly men, not to speak of their native attendants , while about 
as many men able to bear arms had commonly to crouch as they 
best could behind the low breastwork w'hich, with its girdling 
trench, w*as all that parted them from the swarms of merciless 
foes outside. Eleven guns, mostly of large calibre, and three 
mortars, kept raining into the mtrenchment a never-ceasing fire, 
which Wheeler’s men could only answer from eight field-pieces 
that stood here and there in large gaps of the intrenched line, 

* Malleson ; Kaye. 
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unmasked by any kind of sheltering parapet. Suffering and 
death in every form, from wounds, from the cruel heat, from hard 
toil and watching, from over-crowding, from scanty or unwhole¬ 
some food, from lack of every bodily comfort, from keen con¬ 
tinuous stress of mind, left daily more and more visible marks on 
that poor flock of sheep huddled together m vain hope of shelter 
from the greed of those ruthless wolves * 

A few days after the siege began, the last regular ration of meat 
was served out to the fighting men Thenceforth their chief food 
was dal (a kind of pea) and chapathis, save when a stray liorso or 
bullock came within reach of the men on night-duty Erelong 
most of the native servanfs had Rtolen away from the doomed 
intrenchments By the third day the great water-jars in tho 
barracks were all empty, and everyone had to help lnmself after 
nightfall from a well that lay exposed to the enemy’s fire For 
about two hours of the night, while the besiegers rested to bathe, 
to eat their dinners and enjoy their smoke, a crowd of eager 
visitants met round the well with buckets, pitchers, any tiling fit to 
hold watei for the next day's needs - Of strong drinks, however, 
such as beer and rum, there remained to the last a fair supply, in 
spite of the bursting of several hogsheads by the enemy’s round- 
shot 

As the besiegers grew bolder and more numerous, the trials of 
the besieged grew harder The round-shot crashed more and 
more ruinously through the barrack w T alls, while from behind 
every nearer lurking-place parties of Sepoys kept up a galling 
musket-fire on all who showed themselves within range Erelong 
not one of our few T gunners remained unhurt, and the volunteers 
who replaced them fell fast also. A well-aimed fire of shells from 
the enemy’s mortars soon caused the striking of the tents wherein 
some officers w T ith their families had hitherto found a shelter more 
private than the crow T ded barracks. On the 13th of June a yet 
more fatal bolt fired the tile-covered thatch of the hospital 
barrack, where all the sick and wounded lay under the same roof 
with the families of the English soldiers In a moment the fresh 
breeze had fanned up so fierce a blaze that it became a question 
only of saving lives. With some ado the women and children 
w T ere got away ; hut so strongly did the besiegers muster in tho 
church and the empty bungalows nearest the intrenchments, that 
few of the fighting-men could be spared to look after the sick and. 
wounded, forty of whom were burned to ashes before help could 
* Trotter ; Mowbray-Thompeon. 
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come. But the cowards who swarmed outside in overwhelming 
strength still shrank from meeting at close quarters a desperate foe. 
Some four thousand armed Sepoys fell back before the well-aimed 
fire of a few gunners aDd the manifest resolve of three hundred 
Britons to sell their lives as dearly as they could. 

With the blazing hospital and its doomed inmates, nearly the 
whole stock of medicines for the garrison was destroyed. From 
that time the deaths in the one crowded barrack, already riddled 
through and through with round shot and strewn with bits of 
burst shells, grew more frequent, the sufferings of the sick, 
wounded, and infirm more heartrending Nothing indeed but 
the fierce excitement of daily renewed battles and the hope of 
speedy deliverance could linve enabled even the strongest to live 
through all the hardships of that dreadful siege. There was no 
time for loving offices to the dead, whoso bodies, hastily laid out in 
the verandahs, awaited the coming of the nightly fatigue party told 
off for burying them m a well outside the intrenchment. At 
almost any hour in the twenty-four a shot would come tearing 
through the brick built Mails, or a shell ray out destruction over 
some new place. After the 13th there was little rest for the luck¬ 
less garrison , and day by day fresh efforts to storm their weak 
defences Mere baffled only by their unceasing M r atchfulness, their 
steadfast, daring, and the skilful coolness of their few remaining 
gunners * 

If cool courage, stubborn energy, and resourceful skill could 
have saved the Cawnpore garrison, their salvation w’ould have been 
assured Among many brave and able comrades there was none 
so Morthy as Captain Moore, of the 32nd Foot, to take up that 
leading part which poor Sir H Wheeler, through stress of age 
and sickness, could no longer fill. With his arm in a sling from a 
wound received early in the siege, Moore went to and fro among 
his fellows counselling, cheering, at need rebuking them ; full of 
resources for every strait, quick to guard against each new 
danger, always first- to show himself wherever the fire seemed 
hottest or the .vork before him most hazardous. Twice with the 
help of some twenty folloM r ers did he manage by a well-timed 
sally to spike the guns which the Nana’s men had brought to 
bear upon his perilous post in a half-finished barrack outside tho 
intrenchment. More than once did his little band of picked marks¬ 
men drive hundreds of Sepoys back with heavy slaughter at the 
cost of only a few wounds for themselves. Not a bullet from 
* Trotter ; Mowbray-Thompson. 
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their rifles ever missed its mark, nor did Ashe's gunners fail to 
crown the enemy's discomfiture with murderous salutes of grape 
and canister. 

One of these repulses happened on the 21st of June, the day 
chosen by the enemy for one last overwhelming rush upon their 
obstinate prey. Thousands of regulars and ragamuffins set forth 
that morning in several bodies, resolved to annihilate the Farangi 
once for all. From every side they swarmed on. Some kept 
rolling before them large bales of cotton, from behind which they 
delivered at short intervals a galling musketry-fire. Others 
thronged into the furthermost of the unfinished barracks where 
only Mowbray-Thompson arid his little band stood between them 
and the south-eastern face of the intrenchment. From the north¬ 
east a third body kept up a cruel hail of bullets, which Captain 
Kempland’s small party spent an hour and a half in one long un¬ 
flagging effort to subdue When the hales were about a hundred 
and fifty yards from the breastwork, a great rush of shouting 
rebels from the churchyard made many a brave man set his teeth 
together, as resolved at any rate to- die hard But the Nana’s 
hour of triumph was not yet. Every bullet from the breastwork 
and from the outpost in the unfinished barrack carried death or 
havoc into the yelling crowd. Its actual leader, the subadar-majol* 
of the 1st Sepoy Infantry, w r as among the first to fall Cowed by 
his fate and sw r ept down in scores by the unerring file-fire, 
the rest were finally scattered by a few rounds of canister from 
our guns. Nowhere did the rebel dead lie so thick as in front of 
the post which Moore had entrusted to Mow bray-Thompson and 
his little band Moore himself on that eventful day w’as every¬ 
where. So utter was the rout that the enemy begged for leave 
to bury ilieir dead * 

In that day’s death-grapple, as indeed on many a former day, 
instances of heroic daring must have been common enough. The 
native pride and courage of their race, the silent teachings of 
their religion, the strength imparted by hope or despair, by mutual 
trust, or the mere sense of duty to their country, all conspired to 
raise the bulk of WEeeler’s garrison above the level of average 
English manhood In these weeks of intense suffering the heroes 
of either sex w r ere numerous, the # cowardly and the selfish remark¬ 
ably few. From the simple tales of two or three survivorH it is 
easy to guess how many a deed of high courage, of heroic endurance, 
must remain untold. Of one of those survivors another has 
* Mowbray-Thompson ; Trotter; Kaye. 
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recorded a feat of special hardihood done on this particular day 
It was noon • an ammunition waggon blown up by a chance shot 
threatened to involve some others near it in a common destruction - 
A sharp fire from the Sepoy batteries boomed death to all who 
approached the burning waggon At any moment a fresh ex¬ 
plosion might take place Of the gunners hardly one remained 
unhurt, and the rest of the fighting-men lay tired out with that 
morning’s struggle. In this strait, young Delafosse of the 53rd 
Sepoys, threw himself under the blazing woodwork, pulling it 
as far as he might to pieces, and scattering earth over the flames- 
By this moans and a few bucketfuls of water which two soldiera 
kept handing to him, he succeeded in preventing another and yet 
worse explosion without harm to himself nr his brave helpmates * 

For yet three more days the iron hail kept heating down upon 
the wasted garrison. By that time the riddled, ruinous barracks 
threatened to topple over with the first shower of ram, already 
due. The broad verandahs had all been knocked to pieces. In 
search of shelter from the enemy’s fire, not a few had lately buried 
themselves under the lines of parapet, in holt's roofed ovei with 
boxes and other furniture Most of the guns were utterly dis¬ 
abled Half rations of uncooked grain had become the icgular 
fare of all but the few who could still afford to pay extravagantly 
for the luxury of an ill-cooked meal. At night, the women hud 
to take their turns in keeping watch with the men, under a fire of 
shot and shell which marred the slumbers of the w r eanest. There* 
w r ere 110 medicines for the sick and wounded, no comforts left for 
helpless age, none for the children still living m that earthly hell, 
none for the mothers, who, in that dreadful season, gave birth to 
babes marked out for an early and painful death. Hay by day 
the hope of deliverance grew fainter, although some of the more- 
sancruine still clung to the chance of impossible succour from 
Lucknow. A few r w r ho stole away from the mtrenchment only 
went the sooner to their doom. But for their wuves, sisters, and 
little ones, the men might long since have cut their way through 
all the NanaV rabble to Allahabad. Even now, the fear of what 
might befall their tender charges, m the event of their own defeat, 
alone withheld them from sallying forth by night in one last 
furious effort to seize the euemy’$ gnus. 

At length, on the 24th of June, there set forth from the in- 
trenchment a Mr. Shepherd of the commissariat, who, disguised 
as a native cook, was to make his way into the city and bribe 
* M.-Thompson ; Trotter 
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■pome of the leading men into helping the garrison out of their 
■evil plight Falling by the way into hostile hands, his story mis¬ 
doubted, but his English origin never once unmasked, the baffled 
■emissary remained a prisoner among the rebels to the day when 
Havelock reached Cawnpore Meanwhile, the N&na himself had 
made a show of treating -with the bold Farangis, whoso desperate 
defence aroused the wonder—if it could not soften the hearts—of 
their ruthless foes. On the very day of Shjppherd’s departure, a 
Christian woman, who had fallen into the Nana’s hands, brought 
Sir Hugh Wheeler a formal overture from the rebel chief. To all 
who were “ m no way connected with the acts of Lord Dalhousio ” 
the Nana offered a safe passage to Allahabad in return for the 
surrender of all their arms and of the public treasure in the in¬ 
trenched lines. 

After a meeting on the 2r>th between Moore and tbe Nana’s in¬ 
famous agent, Azimulla Khan, who swore by all that was holy to 
furnish the garrison with boats and food for the voyage, the sur¬ 
viving English, many of them with sore misgivings, agreed to 
accept the terms proffered by one of \vhose villany they bad yet 
to realize the full measure The next day w^as spent in preparing 
for their departure, in yielding up the Government treasure, in 
procuring some poor comforts for the sick and wounded, in ex¬ 
amining the boats designed for their reception. On the morning 
of the 27th, a sad train of about 450 persons on foot, on elephants, 
in carts and doolies, left the scene of their long suffering, the last 
resting-place of half their former numbers, to embark on board 
some twenty vessels, not one of which was fated to reach its’ pro¬ 
mised goal.* 

Our hapless countrymen little knew that the tiger with whom 
they had just been parleying was fresh from tasting Farangi blood. 
On the 4th of June a hundred and thirty of our people had taken 
to their boats in flight from the mutinous Sepoys quartered at 
Fathigarh. For some days all went well, until the fugitives ap¬ 
proached what seemed to them the safer neighbourhood of Cawn¬ 
pore Unhappily, the Nana got news of their coming. A body 
of his soldiers stopped tbe boats, took out all their occupants, and 
by his order put every soul to death. 

Unweeting of these and other tragedies enacted by tbe Niina's 
orders, the remnant of the Cawmpore garrison were escorted down 
to the river by a large number of armed Sepoys. The sick, the 
wounded, the dying, were lifted into their places. Some of tlie 
* Kaye; Trotter ; Thompson ; Official Papers. 
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leading boats were already in mid-stream, and the rest were being 
shoved off from the muddy banks, when of a sudden three guns 
fired from the Nana’s camp heralded a burst of treachery as coldly 
cruel as even Eastern cunning could have devised. In a moment 
a shattering musket-fire opened volley after volley on the nearer 
boats. The native boatmen scrambled on shore ; the thatched 
coverings of several boats were soon ablaze, and most of their 
occupants were shot or drowned in wild efforts to escape death by 
burning. Turn where the victims would, there seemed no outlet 
from that horrible snare ■ from the water, from either shore, deatn 
glowered on all that doomed party A few of the boats were 
steered across the river , but Ihe mutineers from Azimgarh, going 
up thronglT Oudh, were in time to plav the part of Charybdis to 
the raging Scylla of Cawnpore. Erelong most of the vessels had 
fallen into the murderers* hands ; the men still alivo m them were 
slain forthwith ; but the women and children wore carried off to 
the Niina’s camp, where, shut up in one small building, with scant 
attendance and sorry food, they had to endure a few weeks longer 
the pam of sharp wounds, the weight of sickness and heart-mad¬ 
dening sorrows, and the shame of insulting speeches from the 
tools of the Nana’s cruelty, if not his lust. 

One boat, however, bore its burden, increased by stray fugitives 
from other boats, many miles away from the scene of carnage. 
Worried as they went by frequent showers of bullets from both 
banks, more than a hundred people, most of whom were sick or 
wounded and all half-starved, still held their way down the river 
without much hindrance, until on the morning of the 29th their 
boat stuck fast upon a sandbank not far from Fathipur. After 
vain efforts to push her off, under a galling fire from the shore, 
fourteen men, including the bravo young Delafosse and Mowbray - 
Thompson, jumped into the water and hurled themselves on their 
pursuers with the fury of despair Returning to the river-side 
■c-v-'Ui successful onset, they found the boat gone and a fresh 

swarm of 1 -ifgans barring their way. AVith a well-delivered volley 
and another desperate rush, thirteen of their number got alive 
into a small Hindu temple beside the river. Foiled in their 
attacks on thik, poor stronghold, the hunters proceeded to smoke 
out their prey. After one more despairing sally for life or death, 
seven of the thirteen gained the water. Two of these were pre¬ 
sently shot, and a third let himself float too near the bank and 
certain death. Shimming, floating, and diving by tffrns for 
several miles under\ a frequent fire, the surviving four. Lieutenants 
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Mow bray-Thompson and DelafoBse, Gunner Sullivan, an d Private 
Murphy found timely help, rest, and deliverance from further 
danger at the hands of a friendly Rajah on the Ondh shore. 
Under his safe keeping they dwelt in peace until the sound of 
Havelock’s advance enabled them once more to grasp the hands of 
their admiring countrymen ; to tell and to learn all that was yet 
knowable touching the dark tragedy in which they had borne bo 
memorable a part.* ^ 

These four naked, starved, wounded, fainting swimmers, whom 
the Rajah’s men had to help on shore, were soon to become the 
sole survivors of the 450 who had left the intrenchment on the 
27th of June. For the boat they had last seen upon the sand¬ 
bank was also doomed to fall into the foeman’s hands. A sudden 
freshet floated it off its shallow bed ; but the stream was to prove 
more merciful than the Nana’s men. Erelong, the weary fugi¬ 
tives saw their ark surrounded by fresh bands of ruffians, its prow 
pointed up stream, and themselves caught fast beyond redemption 
in the toils of their deadliest foe. On reaching Cawnpore, the 
fourth day after their fateful start, the men of the party, includ¬ 
ing poor old Wheeler, who lay already wounded to the death, were 
taken out of the boat and shot down in the Nana’s presence, after 
brief time given for a parting prayer One brave lady perished 
with her husband, round whom she had firmly locked her arms in 
one last embrace The rest of the women and children, reserved 
for yet further suffering, were carried off to a bungalow near the 
Assembly-Room, whither had just been transferred the prisoners 
taken on the 27th of June.t 

To this band of lorn wretches another batch of women and 
children, with a few men, was added about the 12th of July. These 
were the remnant of a larger party, that left Fathigarh—the 
military and civil station for the town of Farokhabad—on the 4th 
of the same month. Half mutinous in the beginning, but 
seemingly penitent by the middle of June, the 10th Sepoys refused 
on the 15th to fraternize with the 41st, then marching towards 
Delhi with bands fresh from the slaughters of Sitdpur. Three 
days later, on finding the mutineers already come across the 
Ganges, a final change for the worse came over the spirit of 
Colonel Smith’s Sepoys. After helping themselves to the treasure 
which the 41st had looked to share with them, they attacked the 
faithful few among their own number ; and then the two regiments, 
together with a host of the Farokhabad Naw&b’s followers, turned 
* M.-Thompson ; Trotter ; Kaye. + Trotter ; Kaye. 
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their arms against the intrenched post m the Agency compound, 
where a hundred and ten persons, including forty-three able-bodied 
men, hoped with the means at their command to ride out the 
impending storm. 

From the 27th of June, the first day of hard fighting, down to the 
4th of July, General Goldie's garrison made erood their defence; high 
functionaries, civ'll and military, w orkmg like common soldiers at 
tlieir seven guns ; while everyone who could handle a musket or 
stand sentry bore his part in the fight against overwhelming 
numbers, a short supply of cartridges, and the defects of a barelv 
tenable post Worn out at last with toil and w’atchmg, several of 
the fighting men dead or disabled, one mine already sprung, and 
another alumst ready to be sprung beneath them, the besieged saw 
no hope of safety except in flight Of the three boats m winch 
they started down the river one had soon to be abandoned as un¬ 
manageable, and another grounded near Smghirampur A few of 
its occupants swam to the leading boat, or found their way into 
friendly hands on shore , but the rest w r ere shot or drowned m yarn 
efforts to elude their pursuers The people m the one remaining 
boat dropped down safely as far as Bithur, but being enticed on 
land by treacherous natives, they were seized and carried off to 
Cawnpore. Tlicie this party of forty-seven, including about a 
dozen men, shared the captivity of those already pining in the 
bungalow which, a few days later, was to become tilt shambles of 
tw T o hundred Knglish souls * 

Meanw’hile Havelock’s column was struggling manfully towards 
the same spot Nine hundred men from the Gtth, 78th, and 84tli 
Foot, a battery of Royal Artillery—the first employed m India— 
and a hundred and fifty of Brasyer’s Sikhs, with twenty volunteer 
horse and thirty of PalliRer’s Irregulars, made up the little force 
which Havelock on the 7th of July led out of Allahabad in support 
of Renaud’s advance on Fathipur For some days past this bold 
officer had been clearing the way for Havelock wdth an energy to 
which scores of bodies dangling from the trees and many a village 
reduced to aohes bore terrible witness On the 10th, as he lay at 
Kagan, twenty-four miles from Fathipur, Renaud learned that a 
■strong force of rebels, sent down by the butcher of Bithur, was 
advancing thither with twelve guns to sw'eep the Farangis away 
before it. A message from Renaud soon brought Havelock's 
column to his side A forced march under a cruel sun placed the 
two columns about four miles from Fathipur, w r here HaVelock 

* Trotter. 
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halted his tired soldiers on the 12<li. But the rest he hoped to 
gu e them was soon cut short A reconnaissance made by Colonel 
Tytlor disclosed the enemy, about three thousand fi\e hundred 
strong, advancing to the attack. Havelock at once took up the 
challenge. Throwing his infantry into line of quarter-distance 
columns, covered by skirmishers armed with the new Knfield rifle, 
and posting his eight guns m the centre, lie* marched his troops 
over fields by that time covered with water towards the lino of 
villages, hillocks andmango-groA es which commanded the approach 
to Fathipur His small force of cavalry moved on either flank 
under the chief command of Captain Beatson, who like Neill had 
served with the Turkish Contingent during the Crimean war 

In ten minutes the hardest of the fighting was over Broken 
by the lire from tlio far-reaching Fnfields, the enemy were soon 
fleeing in amazed disoider from the rush of grape and shrapnel 
with which Claude’s gunners swept them down at point-blank 
range. Gun after gun fell into our hands, lienaud's soldiers won 
a hillock on the right 111 dashing style ; and the rest of our 
weaned infantry helped to push the rebels steadily back to their 
last standmg-place, a mile beyond the town Then for a moment 
the tide of victory seemed to flag, the brave British infantry had 
nearly worn themsclxes out A sudden charge of rebel horse w r as 
met by the most of Palliser’s troopers with a rapid movement to 
the lear. But the Fusiliers and Highlanders on the right soon 
forced the assailants backwards , and under a shattering fire from 
their own well-kept line, once more the guns toiled up to the 
front ; the* riflemen also pouring in their deadly hail, until* after 
four hours’ fighting, the day w T as won Strange to say, not an 
Knglisli soldier had been hurt by the enemy, and only one Sikh, 
besides a few T of Palliser’s Horse But “twelve British soldiers,” 
wrote Havelock, “were struck down by the sun and never roso 
again.” 

The whole of the enemy’s guns and much other prize fell into 
the victors’ handR Had Havelock’s cavalry been stronger or more 
trustworthy, his \ictory would have been yet more decisive, and 
his further progress far less delayed Barrow and his twenty 
volunteers could do but little towards destroying hundreds of 
flying Pandies,* and the small body of Irregulars to their cool 
cow r ardice on tho 12th wore two days after to add as cool an 
attempt at plundering the baggage of their own force. This want 

* Pdndi was a common family name among the Sepoys. Hence it came to be 
applied to the Sepoys in general. 
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of cavalry had been foreseen, both by Beatson, who in the middle of 
June had exhorted the Government to raise a regiment of Eurasian 
horse in Bengal, and afterwards by Havelock, who had counselled 
the sending up of all unemployed officers to serve as troopers mthe 
field But no heed was given at the right moment to advice so 
easy to follow, and Havelock was doomed to see the fruits of 
victory after victory snatched from his grasp, and to waste his men 
in a series of exhausting struggles against weather and human 
odds, for lack of a few hundred stout troopers able to follow up, 
to scatter, perhaps to annihilate the beaten foe * 

The day’s rest at Fathipur vas employed among other things 
in hanging the native magistrate who, a few weeks before, had 
decreed ther murder, after a mock trial, of the brave old fanatic 
Robert Tucker, Judge of Fathipur, victim to his own noble rash* 
ness in staying at his post after all his companions had fled from 
before the violence of a bloodthirsty mob and the approach of 
mutineers from Allahabad.f The town itself was given up to 
plunder in return for the havoc of the past month. 

With nine of the captured guns and two of his own six-pounders 
Havelock on the 14th resumed his march. Two sharp engage¬ 
ments on the following day brought him across the Pandu stream 
by a bridge which the rebels with two heavy guns had vainly 
defended against Maude’s artillery-fire and the resistless onset of 
Renand’s Fusiliers. In these two fights, of which the first by the 
village of Aung was the most stubbornly maintained, the British 
took four guns and lost twenty-five by death or wounds Heaviest 
of all was the loss of Major Renaud, who fell at Aung mortally 
wounded at the head of his daring “Lambs.” A cry of sorrow 
rose from every station in India at the ne\* s of his untimely 
death, t 

Happily many heroes were still left in that daily lessening band, 
which had yet harder work to accomplish on the morrow. From 
Cawnpore, still twenty miles off, the Nana himself was advancing 
with fresh troops to crush, if possible, his daring foe. Their spiritt 
cheered by this news, and by the hope of yet saving their captivt 
countrymen, Havelock’s soldiers tramped on through the night o 
the 15th and far into the next morning before any signs of i 
nearing enemy became visible. At length, after the needful mid 
day halt, they marched about two miles further to find five thou 
sand of the enemy, with eight heavy guns, strongly postec 
among villages and mango-groves, with their left resting nearly 01 

* Trotter ; Official Papers. + Sherer’a Narrative. t Trotter ; Kaye. 
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the Ganges. Their centre, thrown somewhat backward, commanded 
the two roads leading into Cawmpore. To attack them m front 
with only a thousand British and three hundred Sikhs would have 
involved a perilous waste of precious lives. Screened by clumps 
ot trees and the forward movements of his few cavalry, Havelock 
edged off obliquely to his own right with tlio view of turning the 
enemy’s left. For a w T hile their shot fell harmless among Barrow’s 
horse in front; but the feint being at last discovered, some of their 
guns were wheeled towards the side where our^troops were plodding 
forward through the wet and broken ground. Not a shot was fired in 
answer, until at the right moment our brave infantry, covered by 
their guns and skirmishers,,marched down in echeloned lino upon 
the enemy’s left While the battle of the guns still raged, before 
the rebels had time to bring their right forward, the British foot wore 
hurled upon the masses in their front. Village after village was 
carried at the bayonet’s point, and half the enemy’s line was routed 
before any help could come from their right wmg. Nothing could 
withstand Ihe conquering rush of the Highlanders on one in¬ 
trenched 'village guarded by three heavy guns. Not less admirable 
was the crowning stroke by w r hich the 64 th Foot, swooping for¬ 
ward under showers of grape, succeeded in silencing the last gun 
that still barred the w ay into the cantonments of Cawnpore. Well, 
too, might Havelock 30m his infantry in cheering Captain Barrow 
and his score of “ Gentlemen Volunteers,” as they rode back with 
sabres red and blunted from their fearfully daring onslaught into 
a mass of yet unbroken troops.* 

After a struggle w'hich lasted nearly three hours, the enemy fled 
m the growing darkness, and the road to Cawnpore lay wide o'pen to 
our tired soldiers, whose losses in the unequal fight amounted only 
to eight slam and eighty-eight disabled. The Peshwa of a fort- 

xught_for as such the Nana had proclaimed himself on the 1st 

of July—had learned already that Wheeler’s countrymen could 
wreak stern vengeance for the butcheries they might not forestall. 
Of those who were struck down that day by wonnds or sick¬ 
ness none was so widely mourned as Havelock’s Adjutant-General, 
Captain Beatson, whose talents, energy, and popular manners 
had impressed themselves upon the whole camp. A sunstroke, 
followed by an attack of cholera, carried him off the second day 
after the fight. 

Utterly exhausted with that long day’s work, the victors passed 
the night of the 16 th without food or cover on the damp parade- 
* Trotter; Kay© ; Mar eh man. 
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ground of Cawnpore. Tliree heavy and four light guns were 
m paik. The self-st\led Pesliwa \Mth the wrecks of his beaten 
army fell back upon his own domain of Bithur, after blowing* 
up the C’awnpore magazine. He had already sacrificed the last 
of his helpless captives to the demon of his balked revenue. 
< )n the loth of July, tho day of Ins defeat at the Pandn Nadi r 
the few men among the captives were brought forth and slain 
before the Nana’s own e 3 *es Then through the doors and 
windows of their close prison shot after shot was fired by a party 
of Sepoys into the crowd of women and children, who lay or stood 
huddled together, seared, hopeless, tired of h\ ing. some half 
dead already with grief or pain, neaily all content to dio there* 
and then rather than go forth to meet pci haps a yet more 
awful doom The butchery thus begun from outside was after¬ 
wards finished by other hands with swords, bayonets, long knives, 
with any weapons that might ser\ e the need of ruffians whose 
lust for blood was doubtless whetted by the joy of such a triumph 
over the proud countijnien of their late masters. Next morning 
the mangled bodies, some still, it is said, ali\u, were stripped, 
hacked aiiesli, and tumbled into the nearest well. Snell appears 
to be the short, but sufficiently horrible, truth about a massacre yet 
more wantonly fiendish than that which Nawiib Kasim wrought 
at Patna in 17t>3, by the hands of that Walter Bernhardt w ho live* 
in history under the narao of Suinru * 

On the morning of the 17th of July Havelock’s little army 
matched further into the Cawnpore cantonments, past the riddled 
' and battered walls which men could hardly belie\e that any mortal 
garrison had contrived to defend for three long w r eeks , on through, 
the silent, half-ruined city, where, amidst man}’ traces of blood 
and pillage, one swarthy pnsoner, the clerk who had left the m- 
trenchment on the 24th of June, was discovered and set free. His 
tale of horror was presently confirmed by the sight of the memor¬ 
able slaughterhouse and its adjacent w ell. From tho latter, choked* 
with its two hundred dead, gleamed out a ghastly bundle of legs 
and arms. Inside the Ihbi-Garh or Women's House, as it was 
called, men gazed with burning eyes and compressed lips on deep 
broad pools of blood, on stray pieces of clothing and feminine 
ornament, on many a sad token of human sufFenng, faith and love. 
Locks of hair, leaves of Bibles and other holy books, combs, 
shoes, children’s frocks, bonnets, workboxes, daguerreotypes, at¬ 
tested the kind of life so foully done aw*ay by the swords^and 
* Trotter ; Kaje , Sherer. 
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bullets which had left their marks in plenty upon the blood- 
smeared walls and pillars. Wliat wonder if they who haw these 
things, the blood of English women and children still fresh, their 
mangled bodies hardly yet stiff, came an ay with a lock of hair or 
a bit of dress m their hands, as witness of the vow they had taken 
to spare no living soul among the rebels, until full vengeance had 
been reaped for all that innocent blood ’ 

Havelock’s own desire had now been gratified He had “ lived to 
command m a successful action and the Battle ot Cawnpore, the 
fourth of his -winning, was a victory due not less to his own stiategy 
than to the splendid courage and endurance of Ins men In the 
general order issued to his troops their grateful leader avowed him¬ 
self u satisfied, and more than satisfied,” w ith them. Ho had “ never 
seen steadier or more devoted troops.” Between the 7 th and the 
10 th of July they had marched 120 miles under an Indian sun 
and fought lour actions. But their labours, he warned them, were 
only beginning. “ Your comrades at Lucknow' are in peril; Agra 
is besieged , Delhi is still the focus of mutiny and rebellion. You 
must make great sacrifices if you. would obtain great results. 
Three cities ha\ e to be saved; tw T o strong places to be dehloekaded. 
Your General is confident that he can effect all these tilings, and 
restore this part of India to tranquillity, if you will only second 
him with your efforts, and if jour discipline is equal to your 
valour ” The warning was indeed well-timed m view of the strong 
temptations to revenge, plunder, and hard dunking which assailed 
his victorious troops. In a few' days Havelock had to order his 
provost-marshal to 14 hang up m their uniform all British soldiers 
that plunder ; ” and commanding officers were distinctly warned 
that this should not be an idle threat.* 
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chapter VI. 

THE FIRST RELIEF OF LUCKNOW 

After two 4ays spent in resting his wearied troops, in taking 
measures to restrain their appetite for strong drink, and in 
mounting fifty of his foot-soldiers on horses, taken from the 
disarmed Irregulars, Ha\elock on the 19th of July sent Major 
Stephenson with the Fusiliers and Sikhs of Renaud’s little force 
and the newly-raised troop of cavalry to take possession of Bithur 
Stephenson’s errand was soon discharged, for the ruffian Nana had 
already crossed the Ganges with the remnant of his followers, 
after slaying the last of his English captives, Mrs. Carter, and 
burying the bulk of his treasure m wells Marching into his 
abandoned stronghold, his pursuers took quiet possession of 
twenty guns and a great many head of cattle. After blowing up 
the magazine and burning the palace to the ground, Stephenson’s 
troops returned with their booty to Cawnpore. By this time 
Havelock had received from Delhi and Agra letters that told him 
how slowly the siege of the former city was advancing, and how 
Polwhele’s soldiers had been followed up to the walls of Agra 
Fort by the very foe they had hoped to drive before them From 
Lucknow also had come the news of a whole province up m 
revolt, of a British garrison already besieged, and of its noble 
leader, Havelock’s old friend and comrade, dead. 

On the 20th Neill himself reached Cawnpore, closely followed 
by 2 27 men of the 84 th Foot, the only succours that he could 
bring up from Allahabad. No time was lost in preparing for 
Havelock’s onward march to Lucknow, which he still hoped to 
reach a few days after he had carried his troops across the Ganges. 
With immense exertion twenty boats were collected for the 
passage of a river running swift and broad over its rain-filled 
bed Five days were Bpent in ferrying over twelve hundred 
British, three hundred Sikhs, and ten poorly equipped guns. 
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Meanwhile thousands of workmen were busily employed in 
making a strong intrenchment for the troops destined to remain 
behind. By the 25th of July Havelock himself had passed over 
into Oudh, leaving Neill with barely three hundred men to look 
after his sick and wounded, and to keep guard over the town and 
neighbourhood of Cawnpore.* 

At Cawnpore, as at Allahabad, Neill's shrewd, vigorous nature 
soon stamped itself on all he did. Erelong, with good help from 
Mr John Sherer, the new magistrate, order was restored through¬ 
out the city and the surrounding district. All plunderers were 
promptly punished, heaps of plundered property brought into 
camp, numbers of rebels seized and given over to their juBt 
deserts Under his orders Captain Bruce soon got together a 
good body of native police and spies ; every serviceable horse was 
seized or bought up for the use of our batteries and mounted 
volunteers ; every man who seemed at all trustworthy was enlisted 
into the public service. Neill earnestly besought the Govern¬ 
ment to send him more skilled doctors. The civil authorities were 
strongly urged to resume their .posts in the country between 
Cawnpore and Allahabad. His own post he fixed in the in¬ 
trenched camp, w T hioli overlooked and commanded every approach 
to the adjacent river The well where lay the bodies of so many 
slaughtered women and children w as, by his order, “ filled up, and 
neatly and decently covered over to form their grave." The 
slaughter-house itself, w'here the blood of the Nona's victims still 
lay m pools an inch or two deep, was reserved for cleansing by 
prisoners condemned to death for taking an active part m the 
mutiny Each of the leading <k miscreants,” by way of prelude 
to his own hanging, was taken down to the Bibi-Garh and forced, - 
under threat of a sound flogging, to clean np so many inches of 
the blood-reeking floor. If any high-caste ruffian demurred 
to this mode of expiating his misdeeds, his scruples were 
soon relieved by a stroke or two of the lash. One man, a 
Mohammadan officer of a civil court, was even forced to lick np 
some of the blood. All this, said Neill, might be “ strange law,” 
displeasing to “ some of our Brahmanised elderly gentlemen,” but 
in his opinion it suited the occasion well, as “ a fearful punish¬ 
ment for a revolting, cowardly, barbarous deed.”+ 

Whatever the candid moralist may have to nrge against so un¬ 
christian a mode of rendering evil for evil, it is only fair to make 
large allowance for the dreadful provocations which drove some of 
* Marshal an; Kaye ; Trotter. t Kaye ; Tittter. 
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the bravest and least cruel of tlieir race into courses unworthy of 
their better selves. “ Who could be merciful ? ” Neill indignantly 
asked, to any of the “ fiends ” concerned in the butcheries on the 
scene of which he had just been gazing with horror-stricken 
eyes The \ cry atmosphere of the place and time fostered a blind 
fury of revenge and hate in hearts of the manliest texture There* 
was hardly an Lnglishman m that part of India who, in the same 
position, might not have acted m much the same way; and there 
w r ere many indeed w r ho would have gone, and did go, much further 
than Neill himself on the path which he honestly held it Ins 
duty to follow r It was a time when the tenderest hearts grew 
hard, and the noblest natures were tempted to sin most grievously 
against the dight wutlim them. At such a moment even the 
heroic John Nicholson stooped, in all seriousness, to propose—m a 
letter to his friend Edwardes—‘ k a Bill for the flaying alive* 
impalement, or burning of the murderers of the women and 
children at Delhi The idea of lettmg such fiends off with 
simple hanging w T as to Ins mmd altogether kt maddening,” and, like 
Cronnvell after Drogheda, he quoted Scripture m justification of 
his savage desires. The old saying, tk Corruptio optimi pessima,’* 
was not seldom verified in this dark year 

On the 2bth of July, Havelock’s little army lay at Mangalwar, 
about six miles from the Ganges. By that time he had received 
from the beleaguered garrison at Lucknow letters which must 
have convinced him that his hopes of reaching that place m five 
or six days were lather too hastily formed. In a letter to Sir P. 
Grant, who had warned him of the risks he ran, he had just- 
acknowledged k< the extreme delicacy and difficulty of any 
operation to relieve Colonel Inghs,” who then commanded the 
Lucknow garrison. But his troops, proud of their past achieve¬ 
ments and still maddened by memories of Cawmpore, were eager 
for a fresh advance ; his own zeal, inflamed by a secret craving- 
for the w T orld’s applause, made light of the difficulties in his path ; 
and he still reckoned on the early approach of his promised 
succours from below. Neill, if any man, could be safely trusted 
to hold Cawnpore against any odds, while his own advance into 
Oudh might help Inglis, by drawing large numbers of the enemy 
away from the immediate neighbourhood of Lucknow.t 

Let us turn meanwhile from Mangalwar to the capital of Oudh. 
Down to the end of June Sir Henry Lawrence still held command 
of Lucknow and its neighbourhood. In that one oasis amidst & 
* K&je. + Mar ah man ; Malleson. 
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broad waste of rebellion he had laid up stores of food and defensive 
.appliances enough for a siege of several months. Sickness was 
-abating; the garrison were in good heart Nearly eight hundred 
faithful Sepoys, Sikhs, and pensioners, raised their fighting strength 
to sixteen hundred In spite of a wasting illness. Sir Henry never 
lost his head nor slackened his exertions for the public good Tho 
defences of the Residency were made as strong as time and circum¬ 
stances would allow. He v/ent about with a cheerful countenance, 
while his heart was racked with anxiety for the fate of those 
•entrusted to his charge. In reply to Wheeler’s piteous messages 
for help, he could only warn him against treating with the false¬ 
hearted Nana of Bithur * Looking to the state of the country, 
the utter lack of means for crossing the Ganges, and the weakness 
of his own garrison, he refused, with many a pang, to send out any 
of his English troops on an enterprise w hich no one save the bold 
but rash-headed Martin Gnbbins deemed at all feasible Amidst 
many conflicting counsels he always held his own way, w r ith a firm¬ 
ness shaken neither by the fears of the more desponding, nor by 
the rash impatience of men like Gubkins, who w’ero el ways urging 
him to some decisive mo\enient fraught w r ith far more of danger 
than of seeming good * 

On the 28th of June Sir Henry learned the news of Wheelef’s 
surrender and the Nana’s savage treachery. By that time a large 
force of rebels w*as massed at Naw'dbganj, twenty miles from 
Lucknow’, on the Faizabad Road. Next day their advance guard 
had reached Cliinhat, eight mileR only from the Residency. Tho 
«crisis w’hich Sir Henry had long expected was now’ at hand, un¬ 
less by some forward movement he could succeed m deferring it a 
little longer. On the morning of the 30tli he led out his little 
brigade of horse and foot, six hundred and seventy strong, of 
whom half were English, with eleveD guns, six manned by natives, 
to feel the strength, if possible to check the progress, of several 
thousand Sepoy mutineers. Lured on by the reports of wayfarers, 
and the seeming absence of any foe, our troops w’ere not far from 
Cliinhat when they descried the enemy draw’n up in their front 
behind long rows of trees. For some time the batteries on both 
aides exchanged a heavy fire At last the infantry were ordered 
to seize two villages ihat fronted either flank. The village on the 
right was soon held by our Sepoys, but that on the left swarmed 
with rebels before the men of the 32nd, spent with fatigue, long 
fasting, and the want of their morning dram, were halfway across 
* Merirale ; Malleson ; Kaye. 
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the intervening ground. Swept down by the fire from the village, 
and outflanked by a steadily advancing foe, the British infantry 
turned their faces from a battle already lost. Two hundred and 
twenty faithful Sepoys and thirty-six mounted volunteers covered 
the retreat. 

By this time three guns of the Oudh battery had been upset 
or abandoned by the native drivers, who rode off to join the enemy. 
The hundred and twenty native troopers were galloping back to 
Lucknow In spite of Bonham’s heroic efforts, our heavy howitzer 
fell into the enemy’s hands. Our own gunners did their duty man¬ 
fully, but in vain, against overwhelming odds Fighting and flee¬ 
ing by turns under a fierce sun and a scathing fire from guns which 
our own were presently unable for want of ammunition to answer, 
their shattered ranks growing ever thinner and less orderly, our 
troops struggled back into Lucknow a mere mob. leaving behind 
them four guns and a sixth of their number dead. Of the 32nd 
Foot alone, which had sent three hundred bayonets into the field, 
a hundred and fifteen were slain, including their brave leader. 
Colonel Case, and thirty-nine wounded But for a desperate 
charge of Radcliffe’s gentlemen volunteers, for the devoted bear¬ 
ing of our faithful Sepoys, and the Btand which Sir Henry made 
at the Kukrail Bridge, with lighted portfires beside his unloaded 
guns, very few of that routed force would have reached the 
Residency alive “ My God! and I brought them to this ! ” 
exclaimed their noble leader, wringing his hands over the utter 
blasting of his morning hopes. By noon of that same day, as the 
last of the wounded and stragglers entered their lines, the first of 
the enemy’s roundshot came crashing into the Residency from across 
the iron bridge * 

Owing to this great disaster, for which Sir Henry himself was 
not all—if at all—to blame,—it was hardly his fault, for instance, 
that his English infantry missed their appointed rations of coffee, 
biscuit, and rum—the Chief Commissioner had now to do in haste 
what he had always resolved, if need were, to do more leisurely. 
He must forthwith contract his lines within the bounds of the 
Residency defences, at whatever sacrifice of the supplies and 
powder stored up elsewhere At midnight of the 1st of July 
the Machhi-Bhawan was blown up with all its contents, after 
every man and gun had been quietly and skilfully brought away. 
"Within one entrenched and roughly fortified post were now 

* Merivale; Kaye ; Malleaon ; Trotter ; " The Defence of Lucknow,*’ by a Staff 
Officer. 
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assembled about, nine hundred and twenty white men, and seven 
hundred and sixty natives, tit to bear arms. Sixty-eight women 
and sixty-six children shared the fortunes of the besieged, fortunes 
which just then looked so gloomy that Lawrence, writing to Have¬ 
lock, feared himself unable to hold out longer than fifteen or twenty 
days. The odds against him were alarming enough, but his daunt¬ 
less spirit rose to meet the new danger, and his masterful energy 
lent new vigour to the preparations for jm obstinate defence. 
The gloom which for a moment overhung the garrison speedily 
passed away. With much more of hope than fear, the besieged 
saw their assailants closing round their weakly-guarded lines. 
Each man knew how muck depended on his own watchfulness, 
courage, and endurance. “No surrender ” was Sir Henry’s watch¬ 
word, and all alike Tvere prepared to die fighting rather than yield. 

But the leader in whom all men trusted—save, perhaps, the 
self-willed G-ubbins—was too soon to be taken from them On 
Ihe morning of the 2nd of July a shell burst in Sir Henry’s room, 
not so harmlessly as that which burst there the day before For 
two days he lingered with a dreadful wound below the hip, still 
able at times to issue a few last directions, messages, and com¬ 
mands, w orthy alike of a thorough soldier and a guileless Chris¬ 
tian. To Major Banks, who was to succeed him as Chief Com¬ 
missioner, and to Colonel Inglis, who now took command of the 
garrison, his dying injunction was “ Never give m.” On the 4th 
of July his great soul fled, the soul of one w r ho, in the w'ords he 
himself had once suggested for his own epitaph, had always 
“ tried to do his duty ” The hearts of the garrison sank -w ithin 
them under the sense of their heavy loss. The very soldiers who 
were about to bear his body to the grave stooped down one after 
another to kiss his cold forehead, so deep was the universal sorrow 
for the death of “ a public benefactor and a warm personal friend.” 
Such were the words in which Colonel Inglis lived to show forth 
the common love and admiration for “the great and good man” 
to whose untiring foresight the final deliverance of his country¬ 
men at Lncknow was mainly owing. To his country, his friends, 
to all who received his orders, his advice, his help by word or 
deed, the loss of such a man at such a moment might well seem 
beyond repair.* On the 22nd of July, before the news of his 
death could reach England, the Court of Directors appointed him 
provisional successor to Lord Canning in the event of that noble- 

* Men vale ; Trotter $ Kaye ; Colonel Inglis'a Lucknow Despatch ; “ Life of Si 
H. Bdwardes.” 
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man's death, resignation, or return homo "When the sad news 
-did roach England, it seemed almost as if the knell of our Indian 
Empiro had been rung 

But the spirit of Henry Lawrence still dwelt and wrought 
amidst that lonely garrison Leaders like IngliR, Banks, 
Gubkins, Anderson, Fulton, Bonham, Aitken, found no dearth 
of high courage among the fighting-mon, civilians, women 
of all classes, who had to play their several parts in that long 
struggle against fearful odds I T nder every drawback of scant 
numbers, of sickness aggravated by heat and foul air, by improper 
or deficient food, by overwork and long stress of mind ; in spite of 
bnpos continually cheated, of a position weakened from the first 
by Sir ITdhry’s tenderness for lioly places and private houses 
1) ing too near his own outworks, the mixed garrison of English¬ 
men, Sikhs, and faithful Sepoys upheld for three months the 
honour of their flag and the safety of their women against many 
thousands of well-armed, and disciplined Pandies, aided by the 
forces of insurgent Ttilukdars and the figliting-men of a large and 
populous city. 

Through all that time every man's services were m daily, 
almost hourly request. Each had to take his turn in handling 
pick and spade, in moving guns, ammunition, commissariat stores, 
in burying a comrade or a putrid horse or bullock, m standing 
sentry, in loading or firing rifles, in doing scavenger's work, in 
discharging all kinds of duties, however hard, dangerous, or un¬ 
wonted Each fought, toiled, watched, as fully aware how much 
■of the common safety was Rtaked upon his own particular efforts. 
Xor were the women backward in proving themselves fit help¬ 
mates for the men. As household drudges or as hospital nurses, 
they never flinched from any hardship or hazard that crossed the 
path of their duty. In the midst of their own cares and losses 
they ministered to the wants of their sick, wounded, or otherwise 
helpless charges, with a noble cheerfulness and a patient zeal that 
fully warranted the respectful praises "which Colonel Inglis loved 
officially to utter, and -which Lord Canning afterwards hastened 
yet more publicly to repeat.* “ The honoured names of Birch, of 
Polehampton, of Barbor, and of Gall ” are linked with the heroic 
■defence of Lucknow as imperishably as that of Florence Nightin¬ 
gale with the deeds and sufferings of our troops in the Crimea 

Round the straggling, rudely fortified lines that enclosed the 

•Trotter; Kaye; Staff Officer; Rees' “ Narrative ” ; dubbins; ^ Official 
Tapers, Ac. 
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Residency and a number of adjacent buildings the enemy were 
soon firing from twenty-five guns, many of great bore, so placed 
that no part of the enclosure above ground escaped suffering 
from shot or shell. There was no safety even for the sick and 
wounded in the hospital. Some of the guns were only fifty yard a 
from our own outworks. Screened in various ways from the fire 
of musketry and even of mortars, the rebel gunners could do their 
worst upon the besieged, while from houses-within pistol-shot of 
our barricades swarms of sharpshooters kept up a galling, an 
incessant rain of bullets. Other parties relieved each other at 
the work of mining a way„inco the battered stronghold On the 
20th of July a general assault was preluded by the springing of 
a mine inside the Water Gate near the Redan Four hours long 
a fierce battle raged at almost every outpost in turn. But by two 
l’ M. the assailants, driven everywhere back with heavy slaughter, 
returned to their usual modes of harassing the besieged. 

For the next three weeks they sought to weary out the garrison 
with a ceaseless fire of arms, great and small, varied by frequent 
alarms, w'hile fresh mines were digging for the destruction of our 
people. Again, on the 10th of August, was trial made of a grand 
assault, preceded by the bursting of a mine, which caused a clear 
breach of twenty feet in the defences close to the Brigade Mess. 
Through that breach, wrote Inghs, “ a regiment could have ad¬ 
vanced in perfect order.” Again, however, after brief show of 
headlong courage, were the stormers driven back before a raking 
fire of musketry from the imperilled post. The same fate speedily 
befell other parties who thought to catch the garrison asleep else¬ 
where Eight days later another mine was sprung in front of the 
Sikh lines, beneath whose wrecks eleven of our men lay hopelessly 
buried owing to a deadly fire from loopholes only ten }ards oft. 
The assault that followed w r as speedily repulsed ; the enemy were 
soon driven from their temporary lodgement in a* corner of the 
Sikh lines; and before nightfall a successful sally,Jheaded by 
Fulton, had cleared or destroyed the neighbouring houses and put 
a stop to the digging of another mine. 

Another sally on the 20th of August folio-wed up the springing 
of a mine w'hich Captain Fulton had driven under one of the 
houses which gave most annoyance to the besieged. A great 
many rebels were killed by the explosion. The rest were then 
driven out of the houses, which Fulton’s party proceeded to blow 
np, while another, led by M‘Cabe, the Multan hero, spiked two of 
the enemy’s largest guns. During the next fortnight things went 
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on in their old course. Now and again a mine driven by the 
enemy was spoiled by a timely countermine. Day by day the hail 
of shells, roundshot, bullets, beat down upon the lonely garrison 
with the steadiness of a tropical rainfall, thinning their numbers, 
searching out their safe corners, and using up their strength in 
the work of repairing damage done Cholera, small-pox, epidemic 
fevers, never ceased from among them The children especially 
were dying off from disease, from scanty or unwholesome food ; 
while even the strongest men were pulled down by a kind of 
eruptive low fever, out of whose weakening clutches they never, 
during the siege, could shake themselves quite clear. Every room 
W'as black with flies. Chief among those who had already fallen 
by roundshot or bullet was Major Banks, the brave, cool-headed, 
and able officer whom Lawrence himself had named as his suc¬ 
cessor in the civil government of Oudh. 

There were other things to fry the mettle of the men whom 
Inglis virtually commanded throughout the siege. They had 
heard of the massacres at Cawnpore . they knew from the first 
that English soldiers were fighting their way up country from 
Allahabad After a long silence came, on the 2Gth of July, the 
news that Havelock had begun his march from Cawnpore and 
would be with them m a few days. But the days passed, and 
still 110 signs of coming help cheered the watchers peering out 
into the darkness for the light that never shone. Kor five weeks 
more a thick veil of silence hung between the Residency and the 
outer world At last, on the 29th of August, one messenger out 
of several Bent forth brought, back a letter at counting for the 
past delay, and assunng the garrison of their deliverance m three 
weeks more On the hopes thus rekindled by the faithful spy 
Angad they had to keep up their hearts until the 22nd of Sep¬ 
tember, when fresh tidings came in from the camp of Outram and 
Havelock, then but a short march from their destined goal 

During that last interval the enemy made one furious effort to 
crush out the defence so stubbornly prolonged On the 5th of 
September three mines sprung within a few minutes of each other 
sounded the signal for a grand assault. Advancing boldly under 
a sweeping fire from our guns, the storming columns got some of 
their ladders planted here and there against the walls. For a 
moment some of the assailants stood on an embrasure in Aptborp’s 
battery. But the hand-grenades and the musketry soon proved 
too much for them. Another body scrambling forward to tbe 
Brigade Mess got so thinned by the fire of our unerring marks- 
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men that they too presently turned and fled, paying for their 
rashness with nearly a hundred lives. From the Baillie Guard, 
from lnnes’s outpost, from several other points of attack the 
enemy were-driven back with heavy slaughter. The besieged on 
the other hand had suffered very little either from the mines, 
which all burst short, or from the sharp, hour-long struggle 
around their works. Thenceforth to the end of the siege they 
were no more troubled by grand attacks in force.* 

From Lucknow the story returns to Havelock and his little 
army encamped on the heights of Man gal war. On the 29 th of 
duly Havelock began his onward march to Lucknow. Five miles 
in his front, at Onau, the efiemy, strongly posted, with a swamp on 
either flank, were waiting to turn him back. Two short, but very 
sharp, fights in one forenoon ended in the retreat of some twelve 
thousand rebels, and the capture of fifteen guns, which, for want 
of carriage, had to be destroyed. After halting to rest and take 
their meal under a scorching sun, our troops pushed on for six 
miles to Bashiratganj, a walled village begirt with swamps and 
water, the road through which was guarded by an earthwork 
holding four guns. A flank movement of the 64th Foot through 
the wet ground to the right of the village threatened to cut off 
the enemy’s retreat. Attacking them in front at the right moment 
with his Highlanders and “ Blue-caps ”—another nickname for 
the Madras Fusiliers—the British general drove the enemy from 
the village with the loss of all their guns. For want of cavalry 
he could do no more than hold the ground he had won * for want 
of gunners and horses he had to spike or burst all the guns that 
day captured from the beaten, but still powerful, foe. On the night 
of the 30th, to the sorrowful amazement of his eager troops, 
he marched them back to Mangalwar. Besides eighty-eight men 
killed or wounded in that day’s fighting, nearly as many were laid 
low from sunstroke, dysentery, and cholera. A strong body of the 
Nona’s troops threatened his flank and rear. His means of car¬ 
riage for the sick and wounded were used up already. Between 
him and the Lucknow garrison lay a deep river and a canal, thirty- 
six miles of wet road, and two miles of streets, through which the 
remnant of his diminishing force might fail in carving their 
desperate way. Without another battery and a thousand more 
British bayonets it was impossible, Havelock wrote to Neill, to 
** do anything for the real advantage of Lucknow.” 

* Trotter; Kaye; M&lleson ; Official Papers, &c. 
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Havelock, in truth, had begun to discover the mistake he made, 
under a generous impulse, in advancing from Cawnpore with a 
force unequal to the work demanded of it. Two barren victories 
were all he had to show against the untoward issues of a move¬ 
ment which no amount of courage or good generalship could in 
such circumstances have carried through. By helping Neill to 
confront the dangers that beset him on the right bank of the 
Ganges, he would have done his country better service at less 
outlay of precious lives. To save our people at Lucknow from 
imminent destruction was the only excuse for Havelock’s rasa 
advance. And even that was now wanting, for he had already 
learned from Ingli&’s messengers that the garrison were ’well sup¬ 
plied with provisions for a long siege 

Havelock, however, was still bene on doing something in aid 
of his beleaguered countrymen. His presence beyond the Ganges 
might still draw large numbers of the enemy away from Lucknow 
itself. In exchange for his sick and wounded, Neill sent over to 
him every soldier he could spare, besides three guns of Olpherts* 
battery and tw T o heavy guns. With a force thus raised to fourteen 
hundred men and thirteen guns, Havelock, on the 4tli of August, 
marched again to Onau. Next day, by one of those flank move¬ 
ments which commonly disconcert an Eastern commander, he 
drove the enemy out of Bashiratganj wuth heavy slaughter and 
the loss of two guns. Once more the want of cavaliy marred the 
fulness of his success That night cholera raged anew m the 
British camp. Once more, on the morrow, our disappointed 
soldiers retraced their steps to Mangalwar. 

A third time, on the 11th, they marched forward to meet a 
body of Pandies coming dow r n from Nawabganj. Halting for the 
night by Onau, they had next day to face an army, ten or twelve 
thousand strong, posted about the old battle-field of Bashiratganj. 
Another of those splendid victories which bore no solid fruit was 
followed by a third retreat, on the morrow, to Mangalwar One 
purpose, indeed, the victory was to serve; Havelock could now re¬ 
cross the Ganges unassailed m his rear. Driven to this move by 
sickness, and the growing exhaustion of his troops, of whom more 
than three hundred were already disabled by wounds or disease, 
Havelock, on the 13th of August, saw the last of his brave soldiers 
safely landed at Cawnpore. By that time Neill himself, who had 
railed at his senior for falling back on Mangalwar, was beginning 
to admit the need of temporary rest and nursing for the men who 
had won so many victories to such little purpose* They were not* 
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ho owned, in a ft state to advance npon Lucknow until more 
troops came np to their aid.* 

Little rest, however, could be theirs so long* as bodies of armed 
rebels kept hovering around their camp. On the 15th Neill, with 
a few companies of his “ Blue-caps,” attacked and routed ono 
body of mutineers near the former battle-field of Cawnpore. The 
next day Havelock himself, with some thirteen hundred men and 
fourteen guns, attacked the Nana’s mam prrny, drawn up in triple 
line before Bithur. An hour's hard fighting proved the stubbornness 
of the enemy’s stand behind their breastworks under a tremendous 
cannonade, and forced Havelock to settle matters at point of 
bayonet. Post after post was carried in daring style, chiefly by 
the Highlanders and Fusiliers ; a deep stream having delayed 
the progress of their comrades in the left wing. A little later the 
whole force was m keen pursuit of a routed foe Beyond BLthur, 
however, the weariness of the victors, their want of cavalry,—they 
had hut sixty mounted volunteers—and the dreadful heat, gave 
the enemy a rest from further havoc. Their captured guns, only 
two in p.ll, and a great many dead, 'attested the prowess of our 
troops, whose own loss, in killed and wounded, was under sixty, 
besides a dozen struck down by the sun. But for his weakness in 
cavalry, wrote Havelock, “not a rebel or mutineer would have 
reached Sheoriijpur alive ”t 

.Among the troops who had that day fought so stubbornly 
Against us, on one occasion even crossing bayonets, w r ere several 
hundred mutinous Sepoys of the 31st and 42nd Regiments, lately 
arrived from Sagar, the chief military post in the highlands 
watered by the Narbadda, south of Bundalkhand That station 
happily possessed a fort, in which about three hundred Europeans 
had found safe shelter during the troubles and alarms of June and 
July. Colonel Sage, the Brigadier in command, had no faith in 
the loyalty of his Sepoys, and the event, m some measure, bore 
out his unbelief. In the early part of July the bulk of the 31st 
proved their right to be accounted trustworthy in a gallant fight 
with the 3rd Irregulars and the 42nd, who were driven out of 
♦Sagar with very little help from our countrymen in the fort. But 
for Sage’s excessive caution, few r of the defeated rebels would have 
escaped to strengthen the hands of our enemies elsewhere .% 

On the 17th of August Havelock led his troops back to Cawnpore. 
Thenceforth nothing remained for the winners of nine fights in 
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five toilsome weeks but to rest upon their arms, pending the 
arrival of fresh succours “ An advance now,’’ wrote Neill, “ with 
reduced numbers, and those nearly used up from exposure and 
fatigue, would be madness.*’ With five hundred non-effectives, 
and two hundred required for detached duties, Havelock, by the 
20th of August, could have brought only seven hundred good soldiers, 
into the field Eighteen guns, six of which were heavy, he would 
soon have ready for service ; but he wanted more officers, more 
artillerymen, more lnfantrj’ With two thousand British soldiers 
nothing, he declared, could stand before him. He 'was “ready to 
fight anything; ” but a battle lost would be a heavy blow to the 
State, and^witli only seven hundred men to face thousands of 
Gw&liar Regulars with a strong artillery, besides swarms of rebels 
all around lnm, he could hut hope for success ” in holding his 
ground at Cawnpore In short, if frcsli troops did not come up 
speedily, Havelock, on the 21st, assured Sir Colm Campbell, 
the new Commander-m-Chief, that, “rather than hear a de¬ 
fenceless mtrenchment,” he would “retire at once towards 
Allahabad ”* 

There was much m the circumstances of that time to account 
for Havelock'b desponding tone He had just learned through 
the C nlcutta Gazette that Sir James Outram had been invested 
with the chief military command of the Cawnpore Division. His 
brave soldiers were dj mg fast of cholera and other diseases, to 
which the reaction from so long and heavy a strain of mind and 
body rendered them an easy prey. And the succours for which 
he had asked so often, which had, indeed, been sent on from 
Calcutta before the end of June, had been diverted on their 
upward way by the fruits of Lloyd’s blundering policy at> 
Danapur. From the first that officer had steadily resisted all 
proposals for disarming the three native regiments under his 
command, and the Government unwisely left him free to act as 
he might think best Mutiny and disaffection grew rif© around 
him ; but no warning from the bold Commissioner of Patna, no 
complaints from the merchants of Calcutta alarmed for their 
property in Tirhut, aroused him to the need of using promptly 
the new weapon which Lord Canning had placed in his hands. 
Even when the main body of the 5th Fusiliers lay in the river off 
D&n&pur, he declined so safe an opportunity for disarming his 
Sepoys. 

T.wro days later, on the 24th of July, two companies of the 37th 
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Foot from Ceylon reached Danapu r on their way up country. 
Then at last General Lloyd determined to deprive his Sepoys, not 
of their arms, but only of their percussion caps. The men of the 
37th were landed, and next morning the whole of the European 
troops were paraded in the barrack-square, while two carts were 
employed in bringing the cap-cases from the magazine to the 
European lines, amidst clear expressions of angry feeling from 
many a Sepoy looking on. Nothing but the soothing words of 
their own officers kept one regiment (the 7tli) from open mutiny. 

Not content with his good fortune, Lloyd ordered a parade of 
the native regiments, each on its own ground, for one o’clock, for 
the purpose of collecting the caps that might still remain m the 
Sepoys’pouches. As soon as the men were paraded 1:he native 
officers were sent round to collect the caps. Tlnp became the 
signal for an open mutiny, in which all three regiments were soon 
involved. No resistance was offered to the mutineers, for the 
English troops were eating their dinners, and Lloyd himself, being 
very gout} and having no horse at hand, had just hobbled off to 
take his luncheon on board a riven-steamer. Then was seen the 
wondrous spectacle of two thousand Sepoys defiantly marching off 
with their arms and cartridges in the face of nearly a thousand 
British soldiers and a battery of horsed guns. Not an officer on. 
the spot dared to act upon his own judgement in the absence of 
his official chief When our troops at last received the order to 
advance, the mutineers were already beyond reach, on their "way 
across the Son into the neighbouring district of Shahab&d. 

Even then a prompt pursuit of ten miles might have ensured 
their destruction before they could get across the S6n; but no 
pursuit was attempted until the evening of the 27th, ■when a 
steamer laden with a hundred and ninety men of the 37th. Foot 
left Danapur to steam up the Son towards Arab, the capital of 
Shahabad. But the steamer that night grounded on a sandbank. 
On the 29th another steamer, carrying one hundred and fifty of 
the 10th and seventy Sikhs, the whole commanded by Captain 
Dunbar, set out from the same place, picked up the belated men 
of the 37th, and landed the whole force that afternoon at a point 
about fifteen miles from Arah. At midnight Dunbar had nearly 
reached the place where a small band of Sikhs and English were 
holding out against forty times their number, when he himself 
and many of his officers and men were shot dead by a murderous 
volley poured into the advancing column from a dense grove of 
maUgo-trees skirting itB right. From front and left the firing was 
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taken up. Beset on all sides by invisible foes, to whom the white 
jackets of our men offered an easy mark, our tired and hungry 
troops held together as they best could until returning daylight 
opened the w ay for an orderly retreat But the way was long; the 
enemy fired at thorn from every thicket, mud wall, and hollow on 
either side of the road, and the retreat erelong became a rout. 
Of the four hundred who had set out from Danapur only two 
hundred returned alive, and only fifty without a wound. Out of 
fifteen officers only three remained unhurt. Among the survivors 
were two volunteers from the Ci\il Service, Ross Mangles and 
O’Donnell, both of whom won the Victoria Cross for deeds of 
conspicuous heroism during the retreat * 

Lloyd’s perverse inaction, followed by Dunbar's generous over¬ 
haste', served to neutralize all Tayler's efforts to avert disorder 
from Babur On the very day of the Danapur mutiny the 12tli 
Irregular Cavalry rose at Siganli in sudden revolt, slew their 
commandant, the daring Major Holmes, with Ins wife and some 
other Europeans, and after sacking the treasury rode off to stir up 
fresh revolts elsewdiere A day 01 two later the aged Kimwar 
Singh, a large landholder in Shahabad, who had suffered heavily 
through the working of our revenue courts, cast m his lot with 
the mutineers from Danapur. His armed retainers swelled the 
insurgent force then marching on Arab, where fifteen Englishmen 
and fifty of Rattray’s »Siklis awaited wuth stern composure the 
inevitable struggle for life or death. Aw r are of Dunbar’s dis¬ 
astrous failure, and seeing small chance of safety for the outlying 
' stations under his control, Tayler instructed the civil officers at 
Gaya and Muzaffarpur to fall back upon Patna wuth their estab¬ 
lishments and, if possible, with the public treasure In half-com¬ 
pliance w'ith this order, the Collector of Gaya, Mr. Alonzo Money, 
set out from that station, lea-ving his treasure in charge of the 
police Inspired as he rode by the bolder counsels of one of his 
party, Mr. Hollmgs, he returned the same day to his abandoned 
post Four days later Mr Money set his face towards Calcutta 
w’ith the w’hole of the rescued treasure—some £80,000—convoyed 
by a guard of the 64th Foot f 

In Calcutta Mr. Money somehow’ came to be officially regarded 
as a hero for carrying thither the treasure w’hich he had failed to 
bring off to Patna. Commissioner Tayler, on the other hand, who 
had only acted with his usual forethought in view of dangers 
present or prospective, incurred the censure of Lieutenant-Governor 
* Kaye; Malleaon. t Kaye ; MaUeson. 
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Halliday for having 44 apparently under the influence of a panic ” 
ordered his subordinates to fall back on Danapur While Money 
obtained promotion and the lowest grade of the Bath, the man 
whose courage and foresight had kept Bahar quiet nearly to the 
end of July was summarily removed from his post.* 

Tayler, in fact, had not foreseen that one brave officer, with 
200 men, would shortly achieve an enterprise from which twice 
that number bad just been driven back Mjjjor Vincent Byre, of 
the Bengal Artillery, had done good servico at Kabul in the 
•disastrous winter of 1841. He had been one of the Kabul 
prisoners. From that time no chance of earning fresh distinction 
■crossed his path until, on the 28th of this July, ho arrived with 
his battery at Baksar on the Ganges, not far above D&napur. 
Learning that the mutineers had marched upon Arah, he resolved 
to rescue, if he could, his imperilled countrymen. Luckily on 
the following day a steamer reached Baksar, laden with 1(>0 of 
the 5th Fusiliers on their w r ay to Allahabad. Of his own 
authority, Eyre detained the steamer and landed the troops He 
ordered their commander, Captain'L’Estrange, to prepare for a 
inarch on Arah With this little force, strengthened by fourteen 
mounted volunteers and thirty-four gunners to man three guns 
•drawn by bullocks, Eyre, on the evening of the 30th, began his 
adventurous march of forty-eight miles. 

In spite of slow bullocks and heavy roads, the little force had 
covered about forty miles by the morning of the 2 nd of August. 
Eyre had already learned the sad news of Dunbar’s defeat. Pre¬ 
sently, from the woods in front of him, a bugle sounded, and 
thousands of the enemy w’ere seen spreading out towards either 
flank. But their smoothbore muskets were no match for our guns 
snd rifles, and Eyre soon cleared his way through the Pandies and 
the w'ood Turning aside from a broken bridge at Bibiganj, he 
made for the railway embankment, along which a road ran 
straight into Arah But near the embankment lay a w*ood, from 
which the rebels kept up a fire so galling that L’Estrange’s skir¬ 
mishers at the end of an hour began to lose ground* Twice the 
■enemy rushing on our guns were driven back by show r ers of grape. 
At last Eyre gave the word for a general charge with the bayonet. 
As the Fusiliers bounded forward with closed ranks and levelled 
bayonets, the Sepoys turned and fled with a speed accelerated 
by the fire from Eyre’s guns. Halting for the night beside an 
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unbridged torrent, the victors next morning marched unhindered 
into Arah.*. 

It was a marvellous tale which they were the first to hear from 
the lips of the rescued garrison. For a whole week fifteen 
Europeans, one Mohammadan, and fifty Sikhs, whom Tayler had 
sent betimes to the aid of his own countrymen, defied the assaults 
and disconcerted the wiles of some 3,000 rebels thirsting for their 
blood. Not one of the Englishmen -was a soldier by calling, 
while the bulk of their assailants were disciplined Sepoys But 
Vicars Boyle, who planned and conducted the defence, was a rail¬ 
way engineer who had learned from the Santhal rising a lesson 
of timely precaution against possible danger For weeks before 
the Danapui^outbreak he had busied himself and amused his neigh¬ 
bours by fortifying and provisioning the smaller of two houses in 
his compound, a flat-roofed, two-storeyed building about fifty feet 
square. Within its loopholed walls, and behind the sandbags on 
its roof, the little band of resolute, well-armed defenders, headed 
by Herwald Wake, the magistrate of Arah, awaited on the 2Tth 
of July the first onset of mutineers fresh from the work of plun¬ 
der and havoc outside. 

For seven days and nights the desperate struggle of the few 
against the many raged on Beaten back at the first with heavy 
slaughter—for every shot told upon their masses—the assailants 
more cautiously renewed the attack from every point of vantaso 
near the house. On the second day, two field-pieces were brought 
to bear upon its walls. Every art was tried to induce the Sikhs 
to abandon or betray their wdiite comrades. An attempt was 
made one night to smoke out the garrison by means of burning 
chillies ; but the wmd blew the smoke back upon the assailants. 
The same kind breeze tempered or blew aw'ay the stench of 
dead horses and Sepoys purposely left to rot below the defen¬ 
ders walls. On the night of the 29th, the hearts of the garrison 
beat fast at the sounds of firing not far off; but the sounds ere 
long grew fainter, and their fears were shortly confirmed by the 
tale of a wounded Sikh w r ho crawled up from the scene of carnage 
to the beleaguered post. When their stock of water ran low 
the faithful Sikhs dug through the floor a well eighteen feet deep, 
and the earth thrown up to the surface was used m strengthening 
the defences of the house. A successful sally won for the 
Englishmen a fresh supply of mutton. Under Boyle’s .guidance 
every damage was at once repaired, and the work of count Brim n- 
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ing went briskly forward. At last, ou the 2nd of August, the 
enemy's fire slackened, and by-and-by ceased. The sounds of a 
distant cannonade greeted the garrison's ears. A sally after 
dark discovered only the abandoned guns and a tube full of pow¬ 
der lying close to the mouth of an all but finished mine. Next 
morning the sight of Eire's victorious soldiers came to assure 
"Wake's heroic little band that their courage, skill, and endur¬ 
ance had not been thrown away.* ^ 

The baffled besiegers of Arab carried off their spoils into the 
jungles surrounding Kunwar Singh’s stronghold of Jagdispur. 
Eyre resolved to rout them out of their new shelter as soon as 
ever he could. On the 11th of August he led out from Arah 
his old troops, now strengthened by 200 of the 10th Foot, 140 
Sikhs, including the Arah heroes, and a small troop of volunteer 
horse. No sooner had Kunwar Singh’s advanced troops been 
forced next morning by the British fire to reveal their strength 
in front of Jagdispur, than the men of the 10th grew hot for an 
instant rush on the men who had slaughtered so many of their 
comrades in the ambuscade of the 29th of July. It seemed to 
Major Eyi*e unwise to hold them in. In a moment they bounded 
forward, drove the enemy, y* 10 would hardly look at their bayo¬ 
nets, m wild disorder through villages and woods, and, stoutly 
seconded by the rest of Eyre’s force, sent the last of the rebels 
scattering with renewed slaughter out of llalaur and Jagdispur. 
Early on the 14th Eyre pushed on about eight miles further to 
Jataura, and destroyed the. house from which Kunwar Singh had 
just fled. His chief stronghold in the victor’s hands,* himself 
hiding in the heart of a close jungle, the most of his followers 
disabled from doing present mischief, it only remained for Eyre 
and the bulk of his brave soldiers to resume their march upon 
Cawnpore. His “ glorious little campaign," as Outram rightly 
phrased it, had indeed furnished “ a refreshing contrast to the 
bungling that prevailed elsewhere." f 

From all quarters, official and other, messages of praise came 
pouring in upon the saviour of Bahar and the deliverer of Arah. 
In the face of enormous difficulties, moral and physical, Eyro 
had proved himself a zealous patriot, a dauntless soldier, and a 
first-rate leader of men. Lord Canning's Government warmly 
thanked him and his little force for their “ zeal, judgement, and 
* Kaye; Mallefton ; Trevelyan’s ‘ ‘ Competition-Wallah ” ; Friend of India for 
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resolution.” The chivalrous Outram deemed Eyre worthy above 
all othois of the Victoria Cross; but Sir Colin Campbell preferred 
to recommend him for the honour of a C.B. Dearest, perhaps, to 
Eyre’s own heart was the tribute paid him by the Arab garrison, 
who on the night of the 20th of August surrounded his bed, and, 
after the reading of some eloquent verses by Dr. Halls, bade their 
deliverer farewell in “ three rounds of hearty cheers.”* 

Before the end of August Havelock knew that the flow of 
reinforcements was steadily setting in towards Cavvnpore. Sir 
Colin Campbell, who had left England at a day’s notice to take 
the chief command in Bengal as successor to Anson, had relieved 
Grant of his duties on the 17th of August, and -was eager to push 
on every spare soldier to the front. On the same day Sir James 
Outram had reached Danapur. On the 18th a naval brigade of 
five hundred men w ith ten guns started from Calcutta under 
Captain William Peel. The monsoon rains had filled the rivers 
and cooled the air of Bengal. Fresh drafts of men belonging to 
the Cawnpore regiments were hurrying up to tlieir appointed goal. 
The oth Fusiliers and the IMHli Foot were ordered on at. onee from 
Danapur and Damiras Other regiments w ere coming up the 
Hughli from Ceylon, tho Mauritius, and the loyal presidency of 
JVIudrns. O 11 the 7>tli of September Outram himself led out from 
Allahabad one wing of a British column fourteen hundred strong. 
Six days later, with a hundred and fifty infantry, forty of John¬ 
son’s Irregular Horse, and two guns, Eyre contrived to scatter, 
almost to annihilate, some hundreds of the rebels who w T ith four 
guns had raided across the Ganges from Oudh. His rear thus 
timely saved from annoyance, perhaps from serious danger,—for 
another large body of raiders fled back into Oudh before Eyre 
could reach them—Outram held his way mto Cavvnpore. By the 
ldth the last of their reinforcements had cheered the longing eyes 
of Neill and Havelock, w hose own troops, thinned by disease, but 
refreshed by their long halt, w T ere now burning to renew their 
interrupted task + 

Over the Residency the British flag still w T aved defiant; but 
the noble garrison, reduced by the 1st of September to three 
hundred and fifty elective white men and three hundred natives, 
could not, wrote Brigadier Inglis to Havelock, hold out for more 
than three weeks under failing rations and the never-ending drain 
of human life. If Havelock hoped to save them, “ no time must 
be lost in pushing forward.” No time indeed was lost by Ihat 
* M&Ueeon’s “Recreations.” + Trotter; Malleson. 
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commander in crossing the Granges on the third day after lie and 
Outram had reckoned np their numbers for the coming march. 

With the noble thoughtfulness that became the Bayard of India, 
Sir James had already issued the ever-famous Order which told 
his troops that their appointed leader, out of “ gratitude and 
admiration ” for Havelock’s brilliant efforts in the past, would 
“cheerfully waive his own rank ” in Havelock’s favour and serve 
under him as a volunteer, until tho first oJ?jeot of their common 
enterprise should have been achieved. Sir Colin Campbell might 
well declare that seldom if ever had it fallen to any Commander- 
in-Chief to publish and confirm so generous an order as this. The 
powers of Chief Commissioner in Oudh were all that Outram 
retained for himself pending the actual relief of Lucknow. Nor 
was Neill forgotten in the new arrangements. To that officer, the 
ablest and perhaps the most widely trusted in the whole force, 
was assigned the command of tho , first infantry brigade, which 
comprised some hundreds of his own glorious Blue-caps. # 

Three thousand men of all arms, mostly British, with a hun¬ 
dred volunteer horse and eighteen guns, lay on the evening of the 
20th of September between the Ganges and Manga!war. Next 
morning they rushed upon the enemy, some thousands of whom 
were massed about the village in their front. A short fight, in 
which Outram headed a dashing charge of his volunteers, issued 
in the capture of four guns, in the slaughter of many rebels and 
the swift flight of the rest. Carrying on the chase with all pos¬ 
sible energy under a pouring rain past Onau and Bashiratganj, 
Havelock gave the routed enemy no time to destroy the bridge 
over the Sai, or to carry across it more than four of iheir guns ; 
the rest being either abandoned or tlirowm dow’n wells. On the 
22nd Havelock himself crossed the Sai. Tho next morning saw 
his soldiers marching along a road lined by swamps to attack ten 
or eleven thousand rebels strongly posted about the walled park 
and gardens of the Alambagh, the great summer-palace of the 
kings of Oudh. In spite of a furious fire the assailants drove the 
enemy before them at every turn, stormed the park and tho 
adjacent buildings, took five guns, and chased the retreating 
masses to the very skirts of Lucknow Outram’s Volunteers and 

Johnson’s Irregulars vied wdth each other in deeds of successful 
daring, charging the enemy’s guns, cutting down the gunners, and 
driving the Pandies back to their intrenchments beyond the canal. 
Sixty men and officers slain or wounded w r as the price paid by 
* Trotter ; Marshman. 
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Havelock for a victory -which placed him -within arm's length, as it 
-were, of his long-desired goal.* 

That evening, as the wearied victors halted on the ground they 
had won, their hearts were gladdened afresh by the tidings that 
nearly all Delhi had fallen at last into the hands of Wilson’s 
heroes. All that day had the war-spent garrison at the Residency 
been drinking in with eager ears the sounds of battle raging only 
about three miles off, sounds which eloquently confirmed the news 
brought back to Inglis by his faithful scout Angad on the night 
before On the 24th those sounds waxed fainter and less frequent, 
for Havelock was giving his men a full day's rest before the 
crowning struggle against unmeasurable odds. The only close 
fighting done that day arose from a sudden dash of hostile cavalry 
upon the weakly guarded baggage in our rear. Ten or twelve of 
our men were slain in the first surprise, before the rear-guard had 
learned to distinguish foes from friends. But the attack was soon 
baffled by the steadiness of the 90th Foot and the timely approach 
of Olpherts’ guns At times throughout the day our troops were 
annoyed by the fire from two nine-pounders so skilfully posted 
and served, that Eyre’s heavy guns failed to silence them before 
dusk.f 

At length, about eight o’clock on the 2f>th of September, our 
bugles heralded the grand advance upon Lucknow. A careful 
reconnaissance of the day before had compelled Oulram to forego 
his plan of marching across the Gumti round to the northern side 
of the city by a road which at any other season would have been 
far the easiest and the least dangerous But three days of inces¬ 
sant ram had made that road impassable for the guns of a force 
that could not wait for dry weather ; and the advance was there¬ 
fore ordered across the canal on the southern side, by a road the 
nearest to the Alambagb, hut passing perilously near the strongest 
part of the city and the enemy’s lines. In spite of a tremendous 
tire Neill ’b war-tried Fusiliers, stoutly aided by the men of the 
t}4th and 84th Foot, by Maude’s battery, and part of the 
5th Fusiliers, erelong drove the enemy from a walled village 
across the fortified bridge that spanned the canal by the Ch&r- 
Bagb or Four Gardens; while Outram with the bulk of the 5th 
worked his way by the right through all obstacles to the same 
point. The four guns at the bridge were spiked by Neill’s men. 
Between the bridge and the Residency lay some two miles of 
streets filled with armed men, and crossed by row upon row of 
* Trotter ; Malleson ; Marsh man. + Marsh man ; M&Ueson. 
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trenches, palisades, and other barriers to an easy advance* Instead 
of rushing upon almost certain death, Havelock tamed to the 
right, leading his troops along the canal-side nntil they came 
under the fire of the K&isarbagh, a stately palace defended by two 
gnus and a host of infantry. Here the hardest of the fighting 
began. A fire of grape and musketry, under which, as Havelock 
said, “ nothing could live,” mowed down scores of brave men aa 
they rnshed across a narrow bridge that Jed to the shelter of 
some deserted buildings near the Chatar Manzil and the palace of 
Farid Baksh. Both these palaces were soon emptied of the foe. 
But now the waning daylight seemed to forbid further progress 
for that present through*streets of houses flat-roofed and loop- 
holed ; each house—said Havelock—forming a separate fortress* 

Outram, for his part, cool-headed as well as chivalrous, would 
have liked to call a halt. The heavy guns, the doolies full of 
w'onnded, the baggage, and the rear-guard w r ere still some way 
behind, with the enemy all around them. Five hundred yards of 
streets and lanes still lay between our foremost columns and the 
Residency. A few hours’ halt at the Chatar Manzil would enable 
the rest of the troops with the wounded to close up ; and mean¬ 
while messages might somehow he exchanged -with the beleaguered 
garrison But. Outram had resigned his command to HavelocS; 
and Havelock, heedless of more prudent counsels, thought only 
of the dangers that beset the garrison, and of the heart-chill they 
might suffer even from one night’s delay. The Highlanders and 
Gordon’s Sikhs were hurled forward into the deepening twilight; 
Havelock and Outram foremost in braving the death that bristled 
from a thousand loopholes, and ramed down from every roof by 
the way. At the head of his Blue-caps Neill pushed forward by 
another road through the Khas Bazaar under a murderous storm 
ot bullets, one of which struck down that glorious leader in the 
very moment of success achieved. 

At length the last lane was threaded, and the watchers at the 
Baillie Guard on the eastern side of Inglis’s post sent forth a 
cheer which the lest of the garrison speedily caught up. “From 
every pit, trench, and battery,”—wrote Inglis’s trusty helpmate, 
Captain Wilson—“ from behind the sandbags piled on shattered 
houses, from every post still held by a few gallant spirits, rose 
cheer pn cheer. Even from the hospital many of the vrounded 
crawled forth to join in that glad shout of welcome to those who 
had come so bravely to our assistance.” With a long, loud hurrah 
the leading column of Highlanders, headed by Outram and Have- 
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lock, rushed through the evening shadeB into a whirl of outstretched 
hands and joy-flashing eyes, and voices feebly emulating the should 
that each fresh band of victors sent up to heaven in their turn. 
For one happy moment sickness, wounds, weariness, heartache—all 
were forgotten. Strange hands wrung each other m familiar 
greeting; strange voices thrilled together with a rush of sympathy 
rare perhaps even between the oldest and dearest friends. The ladies 
with their children crowded to the porch of Dr. Fayrer’s house to- 
see Outram and Havelock enter in, and to welcome the rough- 
be.irded warriors who pressed forward to shake the hands of their 
rescued countrywomen, and to catch up the children one after 
another in their arms. Not much too soon had the deliverers 
come The garrison’s food-supply was found to be far from ex¬ 
hausted : but two mines neatly ready for bursting had been earned 
into the heart of their defences, and but for the events of that 
25th of September the overworked defenders of the Residency 
might a few days later have been destroyed.* 

It was not till next morning that the bulk of our victorious: 
soldiers made tlieir way into the garrison lines Not till the night 
of the 2Gth did the rear-guard which had fought its way to the- 
Moti-Mahal palace 30 m hands with a strong column which Colonel 
Robert Napier, the Chief Engineer, had led out in quest of the miss¬ 
ing troops and guns In the dark of the next morning those of the- 
sick and wounded who had survived the perils of the past two days 
were safely lodged within Outram's lines. In those few days the- 
British loss in killed, wounded, and missing had amounted to more 
than six hundred officers and men, a part of which might have- 
been avoided had Havelock deferred for a few hours his final 
advance into the Residency. The rear-guard suffered heavily, a net 
many of the sick and wounded w r ere cut up by the beaten foe. 
Major Cooper’s death transferred to Vincent Eyre the command of 
the Artillery Brigade. Havelock’s son Horry, who had been fore¬ 
most in every fight since the beginning of July, lived to recover from 
the wounds received on the 25th. Among the badly wounded was: 
Havelock’s war-loving Quarter-Master General, Colonel Tytler. 
In spite of the faintness caused by a wound in his arm, Outram 
himself never left his horse’s back or his place among the foremost 
fighters until the goal of his efforts had been won. 

Among the slain were Colonel Bazley of the Volunteers, Crump 
of the Madras Artillery, and, most irreparable loss of all, Brigadier- 

* Marshman ; Malleson j Kaje ; Trotter ; Wilson’s "Defence of Lucknow/* 
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General James Neill. Shot dead from an archway behind him in 
the very flush of victory, within a hundred yards of the British 
intrenehment, Neill had won for himself in the last few months 
n name hardly second to any which the Indian Mutinies brought 
before the gaze of an admiring world. In all Havelock’s force no 
other officer, save Outram, had inspired his comrades with so deep 
a trust in the military leader, with so loyal a liking for the 
man. As Lord Canning himself averred, the great struggle “in 
which the best and bravest of any age or country -would have 
been proud to bear a part,’* produced no leader more trustworthy, 
no soldier more forward, than James Neill of the Madras Fusilierw. 
The news of his death came upon his countrymen every where 
like a personal shock. To the men of his brigade, to his own 
Blue-caps, to his particular friends and intimates, it seemed as 
if their brightest hopes lay buried in the Lucknow graveyard 
with the corpse of their own especial hero.* 

The Lucknow garrison had at last been succoured, after 
eiglifcy-se\en days of unspeakable hardship in the worst months 
of an Indian year But the end- of their troubles was not 

to be yet On the 2bth of September Sir James Outram, 
into whose hands Havelock had now yielded up his temporary 
command, found himself master of a force strong enough fo 
hold the intrenehment and the ground adjoining, but too weak 
for want of cainage to escort the women, children, and disabled, 
safely to Cawnpore Erelong the whole of the force which had 
marched out from tho Alambagli was securely lodged within the 
circuit of the new lines which, spreading a thousand y'ards out¬ 
side the Baillie Guard, enclosed a number of mosques, palaces, 
and garden-houses, but lately' filled with hostile marksmen and 
guarded by hostile batteries For a few day's tho plunder of 
these buildings amused the leisure and helped to vary the meals 
of Outranks followers The old garrison missed the never-end¬ 
ing din and crash of the last three months In comparative 
safety they could roam forth from their battered hiding-places to 
explore the damage their own arms had wrought. But if the 
w'orst of their sufferings were over, there was trouble enough 
in store both for them and their deliverers. Among all the 
men of mark and influence in Lucknow not one could Outram 
persuade to render him any' active help against the forces of a still 
dominant revolt. The three hundred who had been left in 
charge of the Alamb&gh found themselves cut off from all com- 
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munication with the inmates of the Residency. Man Singh 
himself, tho great Talukdar of whose goodwill there had once 
been little donbt, was already enlisted among our foes. The in¬ 
surgents presently swarmed with renewed vigour against the British 
lines, establishing a blockade which Havelock found closer than 
that of Jalalabad, and compelling Ontram to give up all hopes 
of withdrawing his garrison until a new r army could come up from 
Cawnpore 

After a few T days of feasting our troops w ? ere once more learn¬ 
ing the duty of husbanding their stores of food; for Outram’s 
force had brought little to eat with them save the bullocks 
that drew the guns and the ammunition Once more the air 
was alive tvfth the rush and bursting of warlike missiles Mines 
and countermines w r ere dug in all directions under tho skilful 
guidance of Napier and Crommehn Strong hands were everywhere 
employed in throwing up new’ or repairing old defences; and 
repeated sallies thwarted the efforts of an oft-beaten but still 
determined foe. In the city itself a boj-king w r as set up by the 
rebel soldiery, m A\liose name alone would the wily Man Singh 
deign to treat at all with the Chief Commissioner Man Singh’s 
offer to escort the women, children, and disabled men to CWn- 
pore appeared to Outram more like an insult or a bravado than 
a mark of genuine courtesy Anyhow it w r as an offer such as 
no Englishman of Outram’s spirit, backed by two thousand reso¬ 
lute soldiers, could dream of accepting. So he and his brave 
men w r ere fain to await the coming of a fresh force now mustering 
under Campbell himself to complete the good work wdncli Outram 
and Havelock had begun.* 

* Trotter , Chambers; Marshman. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE CAMP BEFORE DELHI. 

Tfimt we now to the central scenes of the great drama, in which 
even the defence of Lucknow Residency formed only a brilliant 
episode It was not to the banks of the Gumti nor of the Ganges 
that men looked for the crowning award of victory or defeat to 
the British arms They felt that the fate of British India hung 
not on the issue of a rebellion, how T ever dangerous, in Oudh, but 
on the courage, skill, endurance, and alertness of all who shared by 
deed or counsel in the great fight 'waging w T eek afrer w eek and 
month after month round the tall red tow T ers of insurgent Delhi. 
To this centre flocked the mutinous soldiery from Rohilkhand, 
from the plums between the Jumna and the Ganges, from 
Rajputana, Sirhmd, the Valley of the Satlaj, from the Pan jab 
and the provinces south of Allahabad To the encampment on the 
heights that witnessed the sudden tragedies of the lltli of May did 
Sir John Law^rence keep sending from time to time fresh batches 
of men, horses, guns, of all things needful to maintain the 
ascendency, and ensure at last the full triumph, of our arms The 
growth of that long struggle between the men who guarded those 
heights and the rebels who fought from behind those tow^ers w as 
followed with anxious eyes by every Englishman in Upper India, 
and by millions of natives who either feared or hoped for the 
dow r nfall of Farangi rule. 

It w T as on the 8th of June that the heights whence the last of our 
countrymen had fled for safety four weeks before, were once more 
crowned by British troops, conquerors in a fight w'hich had lasted 
several hours. In the dark of that morning Sir Henry Barnard, 
reinforced by "Wilson’s Meerut column, broke up from Alipur to 
dislodge the enemy from their advanced post at Badli-Sarai. 
Brigadier Hope-Grant, with his 9th Lancers, a troop of Jhind 
Horse, and ten light-horse gnns, set off before the main body, 
in order to turn the enemy’s left. The main body, over two 
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thousand strong, comprised two weak brigades of foot, with ten 
light and fonr heavy guns, and two squadrons of British Horse. 
About daybreak the enemy opened fire from some heavy guns, to 
which our own returned prompt answer. Showers’s brigade then 
moved forward m steadv line, under a fire which laid many a 
brave man low. Colonel Chester, the Adjutant-General, was shot 
dead The native drivers ran away with their bullocks, and one of 
the tumbrils blew up There were no signs of the missing cavalry, 
Graves’s brigade w r ere still some way off, and our guns failed to 
silence the fire of batteries covered by strong earthworks At last 
the 7."th Foot, having got the word to charge and take the heavy 
guns m front of them, rushed forward in resistless onset, stoutly 
seconded by the 1st Bengal Fusiliers on their right In another 
moment the guns were taken, the second brigade m line with their 
comrades, and Hope-Grant’s cavalry thundering down on the 
enemy’s left rear In all haste the Pandies fell hack upon Delhi, 
leaving their camp and six heavy guns in the victors’ hands * 

Barnard after brief rest pushed on in fierce pursuit The right 
■wing led by Brigadier Wilson fought its way through the walled 
gardens and other natural defences of the Sabzi-Mandi, a suburb on 
the noith-west of Delhi The left under Barnard himself swept 
leftw ards through the ruined cantonments up to the well-known 
Ridge of the Flagstaff Tower In spite of a heavy fire from the 
guns thei-e posted, the 00th Rifles and the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers 
soon crowned the Ridge, and wheeling to the right under cover of 
a flanking fire from Money’s guns, carried the now harmless 
battery with perfect ease. By that time Reid’s sturdy Gorkhas had 
pushed their way up to the middle of the Ridge, while Wilson's 
column, bending to the left as it emerged from the Sabzi-Mandi, 
bore up towards the further or western end of the same heights, 
where stood a well-built garden-house, once tenanted by a Maratha 
noble called Hindu Rao. At this spot Bernard and Wilson 
presently joined hands amidst a dropping fire from the beaten 
foe Most of our wearied soldiers fell back to their future en¬ 
campment behind the Ridge, glad to rest themselves anyhow even 
in the full blaze of a midday June son. Heavy guns were brought 
up to Hindu Rao’s house Between that post and the Flagstaff 
Tower on the left, lighter pieces were placed at intervals on 
picket A picket of guns and infantry on a commanding mound 
guarded the right of the camp against any attack from the Sabzi- 
Mandi. Cavalry pickets made all safe from the left flank to the 
* Trotter; Chambers ; Kaye. 
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river, while Reid’s Sarmur Battalion, a party of Rifles, and Borne 
other infantry, held the line of the Ridge against all comers.* 

Our loss^ in that day’s fighting amounted to fifty*one killed, a 
hundred and thirty-two wounded, and two missing. Of the four 
officers slain three were on the staff. Nearly half the total loss 
fell to the 75th alone. Thirteen of the enemy’s guns had fallen 
into our hands. In the hurry of their flight the rebels left many 
wounded on the field. But these were soon numbered with the 
dead ; for neither then, nor many months after, was any quarter 
given by our countrymen to foes guilty of treason, if not of yet 
blacker crimes. 

Barnard’s troops had not rested long when the rebels opened 
from the city a heavy fire upon the Ridge. Large numbers of 
horse and foot were seen mustering as if to attack the main 
picket at Hindu Rao’s. Once more in the hottest of the afternoon 
were Barnard’s soldiers standing to tlieir aims. But the enemy 
had had enough of fighting for that day, and about sunset our men 
returned to their camp. 

From that day forth for many weeks to come there was little 
rest for the -handful of brave soldiers encamped before one side of 
a city seven miles round, begirt by a stone chain of alternate walls 
and towers twelve feet thick, outside which ran a scarped ditch 
twenty-five feet broad and twenty deep, while inside were ranged 
some scores of heavy guns and an ever-increasing host of trained 
Sepoys. With the bridge-spanned Jamna washing its eastern 
w T alls, still further guarded by the old island-fort of Salimgarh, 
w’ith free access to all the roads east, south, and w est of the many¬ 
gated city, w r ith no lack of shot and shell nor much of powder, 
for all the harm wrought by Willoughby’s timely daring, with 
every weapon of fear, pride, bigotry, ambition, arrayed in its 
defence, it seemed hardly possible that Delhi could be taken, or 
even seriously imperilled, by the strongest efforts of a few 
thousand soldiers fighting under every drawback of climate, sick¬ 
ness, overwork, delayed succours, imperfect training, and in¬ 
adequate means. For the present at least Barnard could do no 
more than hold the ground his troops had so bravely won. For 
many weeks the besieging force had to play the part of the 
besieged. Lord Canning might talk of making short w ork with 
Delhi. Statesmen in [England might dream with Mr. Vernon 
Smith, then President of the Board of Control, of surrounding the 
rebel stronghold, or with Lord Ellenborough of stopping its water- 
* Trotter ; Kaye ; Sir H. Norman'* “ Narrative of the Delhi Campaign.'* 
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supply. But after the first day’s experience no officer m Barnard’s 
camp was rash enough to believe that guns which scarcely checked 
the enemy’s fire, and soldiers far too few for the work demanded 
of them, could accomplish a feat hitherto reserved for the heroes 
of Greek fable and Mediaeval romance * 

It was ]ust possible, however, that Delhi might be won by a 
well-planned surprise Four of Barnard’s best officers, including 
Greathed of the Engineers, and the daring Hodson, already known 
for his rare gift of brains,”+ and presently famous as the ubiquitous 
leader of Hodson’s Horse, were directed to draw up a plan of 
assault The risk of such an attempt was fearful , but many an 
officer besides these four had uo fear for the issue, if the attempt 
were made* at once, before the mutineers had mustered strong 
within the city, while poor old Wheeler still held his ground 
at Cawnpore, and Henry Lawrence still kept the tide of revolt 
away from the neighbourhood of LucknQw Before dawn on 
the 12th of June our troops had actually mustered for an assault 
on two of the city gates, which a party of sappers were to liavo 
burst open with bags of powder. In another hour some eighteen 
hundred men might have gained a footing, however treacherous, 
within the coveted stronghold But one man’s unreadiness 
marred the whole scheme. A field officer had forgotten or 
delayed to draw in some pickets, without whose presence at the 
right moment nothing could be done Day was already breaking, 
and with the waning darkness waned every hope of a successful 
surprise Thenceforth nothing remained for Barnard’s soldiers 
but patience and a stout heart t 

There was ample need for both Day after day bodies of 
rebels sallied forth from city or suburbs to vex, to threaten, if 
they might, to overpower the British posts. Fighting, often of 
the hardest, happened almost daily. Hardly had Daly’s splendid 
Corps of Guides reached camp on the 9th of June, after a march 
from Mardan of five hundred and eighty miles in twenty-two 
burning days, when it was called upon that very afternoon to aid 
in repelling a sharp attack on the British right at Hindu Raos 
house. Two similar assaults were beaten back on the two follow¬ 
ing days. On the 12th, their numbers strengthened by the 
mutinous 60th Sepoys from Rotak, the enemy began playing' a 
yet bolder game. In the early morning one body made a sudden 
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—a nearly successful—onset on the picket by the Flagstaff Tower. 
No sooner had the troops on the British left driven back their 
assailants, than those on the right had to turn out against another 
body of rebels, who threatened first the Hindu Kao post, and then 
the picket on the neighbouring mound. This attack, however, 
was baffled in brilliant stylo by the 1st Fusiliers, who dislodged 
the rebels from one post after another, and sent them flying with 
heavy slaughter back to the walls of Delhi. From that day also 
a strong picket held Sir Thomas Metcalfe’s ruined house, thus 
filling up a gap between the river and the left of the British lines. 

Meanwhile the battle of the great guns went on with fitful fury 
between the city and tlie"Kidge. Whenever the enemy's fire grew 
very troublesome, our batteries hurled back their damaging answers, 
and every night our mortars belched fear and havoc into the sleep¬ 
ing city On the 17th a smart cannonade from the walls betokened 
the enemy’s secret desire to divert attention from a battery build¬ 
ing near the Idgarh Sarai, a walled enclosure on alow hill, whence 
a raking fire might have been turned against the Hindu Rao post. 
The trick, however, was seen through betimes, and an attack that 
afternoon in two columns, the right under Major Tombs of the 
Horse Artillery, the left under Major Reid of the Gorkha regi¬ 
ment, ended m the capture of a gun, the destruction of a battery, 
a magazine, and other buildings, and the rout of many hundred 
mutineers.* 

By this time the Delhi garrison had been strengthened by two 
regiments of Sepoys and a battery of field-guns from Nasirabad. 
As a thing of course each arrival of fresh succours, whose approach 
was commonly heralded by the music of a marching band, was 
followed a day or two later by a fresh attack on some part of the 
British lines. On the afternoon of the 19th a feint movement 
towards Barnard’s front covered the march of a large body of 
rebels with guns round his right rear. Brigadier Hope-Grant, 
with four hundred of the 9th Lancers, the Guide Cavalry, and 
twelve light guns, trotted out to meet the enemy, then visible a 
mile and a half away near the Ochterlony Gardens, north-west of 
our camp. Some three hundred foot, mainly of the 60th Rifles 
and the 1st Fusiliers, hastened after him in support. A sharp 
engagement, continued after dark, was ended only by a desperate 
charge of Yule’s and Daly’s troopers, in which Yule himself fell 
mortally wounded, while Daly got badly hurt. In the darkness 
and the confusion our troops at one moment fired upon each other, 
* Trotter; Kaye ; Norman. 
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at another mistook foes for friends. By half-past eight, when the 
fight was over, three officers and seventeen men lay dead or dying,, 
while seven officers and seventy men were more or less hurt. 
When Grant next morning moved out again to the 6 cene of last 
night's struggle, he found it thickly strewn with dead men and 
horses. A nine-pounder gun was brought mto camp, along wuth 
the mangled body of the brave Colonel Yule As soon as Grant's 
back was turned homewards, the rebels mado another show of 
threatening the British rear. A few of our guns, however, soon 
succeeded in silencing theirs. Before Wilson could bring up hi& 
tired infantry, the last of the assailants had vanished across the 
canal behind our 1*1 ght * 

A struggle yet bloodier took place on the 23rd of June. By that 
time fresh succours had poured into Delhi, in the shape of four 
native regiments, one of horse and three of foot, from Jalandhar 
and Philaur A few’ sentences w ill suffice to tell how’ so large 
a body of mutineers broke away from then* stations in tlie Ponjiih. 
Jalandhar, outwaidly quiet during May, was ripening for the out¬ 
break of the 7th of June. In spite of warnings, remonstrances,, 
entreaties from many sides. Brigadier Johnstone had kept up a 
show’ of trusting the perfect loyalty of Ins Sepoys. The treasure,, 
which 111 his absence Colonel Hartley had placed under a British 
guard, he made over again to its former keepers The notion of 
disarming men whose good faith was guaranteed by their own 
officers, lie persisted in scouting at a time when plenty of loyal 
soldiers were ready to do his bidding on their suspected comrades. 
After the 4th Sikhs had left the station, he made up his mind to 
disarm the Sepoys But it was too late. His purpose, it seems* 
had got wund On the night of Sunday, the 7th of June, the 6th 
Cavalry, the 36th and 61st Native Infantry rose in final revolt. 

Happily the native troop of horse-artillery met the blandish¬ 
ments of the cavalry with a shower of grape ; while the retainers- 
of the Kapurthala Rajah stood to their arms against another 
body of mutineers. A night of fear, uproar, confusion, of partial 
bloodshed and general plundering, relieved by the steadfast loyalty 
of a few score Sepoys who saved their officers at much risk to* 
themselves, ended m the marching of the mutineers away tow-ards- 
Philaur. About three in the morning Brigadier Johnstone re¬ 
solved to pursue them, but it was nearly seven before two hundred 
of the 8 th Foot with six guns had gained the outside of Jalandhar- 
cantonments. 
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By that time the mutineers were not far from Philaur, where 
the 3rd Sepoys wanted small inducement to exchange a half¬ 
hearted loyalty for open defection. A bold pursuit might have 
enabled the pursuing force to catch the rebels slowly crossing the 
Satlaj in three boats, a few miles above the fort into which the 
men oi the 3rd had allowed their officers to escape unharmed. 
But the hours lost in the cooler morning were not to be made up 
in the heat of a long June day. The men were eager, but their 
chief was not. After a long halt a few' miles out of Jalandhar* 
a few light guns and a few score infantry placed on gun-carriages 
w r ere sent on to Plulaur w T ith a body of Panjiib horse who had 
ridden hard that day to'help in the chase. Nothing, however, 
came of this move. That night, about ten o’clock, as the whole 
of Johnstone’s force lay encamped near Philaur cantonments, the 
sounds of sharp firing roused the w r eary from tlieir first sleep. 
With a hundred or so of Rothney’s Sikhs, a few artillerymen and 
one gun/Mr Ricketts of the Civil Service, and Lieutenant 
Williams, maintained for two hours a very unequal struggle 
against sixteen hundred of the Jalandhar mutineers who had 
crossed over to the Ludiana side of the Satlay But all tlieir 
gallantry w as thrown away. In the uncertain moonlight no helpful 
movement was attempted from Philaur through an unknown 
country by an over-cautious brigadier Williams’s small party 
liad to escape destruction by falling back upon Ludiana, which 
the insurgents entered early the next morning Before the even¬ 
ing of the 9th that station w as nearly all a wreck, given over to 
jail-birds and bazaar scoundrels. When the pursuing force 
reached Ludiana at a late hour of the night, the mutineers were 
many miles ahead on their way to Delhi.* 

Eluding the pursuit which Lawrence ordered Johnstone to keep 
np, the mutineers made good their retreat to Delhi before the 
23rd of June. On that morning, just as a few hundred British 
troops from Rai were marching into Barnard’s camp, a heavy fire 
from front and right suddenly opened against the Hindu R&o 
post, while swarms of infantry lurking in Kishenganj and tho 
Sabzi-Mandi sent out their skirmishers to w orry the British right. 
In honour of the day, at once a native feast and the centenary of 
Plassy, the rebel soldiery fought hard and long. Driven back 
from the Mound Picket, they clung with desperate fierceness to 
their wonted cover in the houses and gardens of the Sabzi-Mandi. 
Hot till after many hours of hard street-fighting under a sun which 
* Trotter ; Kaje ; Chambers. 
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Blew or disabled many of onr bravest fellows, were the enemy 
finally routed out of their foremost shelter beyond the city walls. 
Guides, Fusiliers, Rifles, Gorkhas, even the troops which had 
just marched m from Rai, had to put out all their strength on 
this eventful day. And their task would have been yet harder, 
had the bridges over the canal in their right rear not been broken 
down the day before As it was, our loss amounted to a hundred 
and sixty killed or wounded, besides a score or so knocked down 
by the cruel sun. It was little comfort for the victors to know 
that the enemy’s losses by the low r est reckoning quintupled theirs, 
or that a hundred and fifty of the rebel dead lay w r kere they had 
fallen m one spot alone * 

Thenceforth a strong picket in the Sabzi-Mandi defied the 
enemy’s efforts to harm the British right. On the 27th of June an 
attack on that side, following one that failed against the British 
left, Avas easily repelled, with the loss, however, of more than sixty 
good men. Meanw'hile, the stream of succours from the Panjab 
kept flowing, little by little, into the British camp, until by the 
3rd of Jul}, t>,000 men, of whom half w v ere Fnglish, could turn out 
for regular duty Many of the sick and lvounded w'cre sent 
away to the healthier climate of Ambula Once more the question 
of taking Delhi by sudden assault was mooted in camp, only to be 
once for all laid aside. In spite of many good reasons lor assay¬ 
ing the venture, there seemed less of danger, if not more of ulti¬ 
mate gaiu, in calmly aw T aiting the arrival of fresh reinforcements, 
especially of a more powerful siege train. The heat w T as dread¬ 
ful, now piercing into the brain as with a hot iron, now brooding 
heavily upon the rain-laden air. The flies swarmed everywhere, 
and settled in black masses upon all things eatable. But the men 
were in good heart, and for that present m fair health. Thanks 
to a well-served Commissariat, there was no lack of food and 
drink. So long, therefore, as Sikh policemen and the troops of 
loyal Rajahs could keep the roads clear from Delhi to Ambala and 
Firozpur, it w T as deemed well to let the main force of the insur¬ 
rection dash itself to pieces against the sturdy defenders of tho 
Ridge.f 

One of these vain attacks came off on the last day of June. 
This frequent fighting had one good effect; for it served to keep 
up the health and spirits of our troops. During the next two 
days Barnard’s soldiers could see the whole of the Rohilkhand 
mutineers filing with their guns and baggage over the bridge of 
* Trotter ; Norman. f Trotter ; Norman ; Kaye. 
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boats into the rebel stronghold, "while the music of a Sepoy band 
announced the approach and probable numbers of each new rein¬ 
forcement. By the 2nd of July four regiments of Sepoy foot, 
one of horse, and a strong battery of guns, having crossed the 
Ganges at Garmaktisar without let or hindrance from the Meerut 
• garrison, had reached their camping-ground under the guns of 
Delhi. 

As a thing of course the new-comers had to prove their loyalty 
to the new Moghal rule by leading the next attack upon Barnard’s 
force. On the afternoon of the 3rd of July large bodies of 
Pandies poured into the suburbs and gardens on the British 
right Sounds of firing tn the middle of the night showed that 
a rebel force had marched off towards Alipur, a few miles to the 
rear of our lines. In the dark of the following morning a strong 
body of horse, foot, and guns, under Major Coke, whose bold 
Panjabis had been only a few hours in camp, went forth to catch 
the enemy on their way back. Owing, however, to the heavy 
swamps, the wearying heat, the superior strength or swiftness of 
the rebels. Coke succeeded only in recovering the booty taken 
from Alipur. On their homeward march his own men were 
attacked in their turn by a fresh body of rebels. But a bold 
front and steady firing soon brought them to the end of their 
hard day’s work, overdone "with heat and weariness, but showing 
few marks of the enemy’s bullets. 

On the following day—the 5th—Sir Henry Barnard succumbed 
to an attack of cholera, which, m a few hours, had run its fatal 
course. “Brave, kind-hearted, hospitable,”—wrote his deputy 
adjutant-general, Major Henry Norman—“ it is doubtful if he 
had an enemy.” Weakened by incessant toil, exposure, anxiety, 
he had all the less chance of battling out a disease which, never 
absent from the camp, was erelong to slay its victims in daily 
batches. Under his invalid successor, Major-General Heed, the 
chief command fell virtually for *a time into the hands of Briga¬ 
dier Neville Chamberlain, erewhile leader of the Movable Column 
in the Panjab.* 

While Barnard lay dying before Delhi, the troops at Agra were 
out fighting some 3,000 well-armed mutineers from Nimach, 
Mahidpur, and Agra itself. On the evening of the 4th of July, 
the Sepoys of the Kotah Contingent, which had lately been doing 
loyal service in the Agra district, had risen in sudden mutiny, 
fired at their officers, and marched off from their encampment^ Qn 
* Trotter; Norman ; Kaje. 
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the Jamna, leaving behind them a few faithful gunners and two 
guns About the middle of the next day, Brigadier Polwhele led 
out from Agra some 500 of the 3rd Europeans, a battery of 
British artillery, a small troop of volunteer horse and a few volun¬ 
teer infantry to attack the enemy posted about the village of 
Shahganj, only tktee miles beyond the cantonments. Had Polwhele 
taken good advice betimes, the advance would have been made 
some hours earlier against a foe less ready to meet it His troops* 
however, were in good heart, eager for any chance of punishing 
the hated Pandies. It was nearly two o’clock w T hen the guns of 
D’Oyley’s battery opened a brisk fire from either flank at a range* 
of 600 yards from the village w T hich formed the key of the rebel 
position. At the end of an hour the enemy's fire had sensibly 
slackened. The time was come to unchain our impatient infantry 
and to let the volunteers do their worst But heedless of* the* 
murmurs around him, and afraid of risking lives so precious in 
times so critical, the British commander refused to stir. For 
another hour the guns on both sides thundered on, while a hail of 
musketry beat down upon our unsheltered troops The rebel 
horse, emboldened by the damage done to one of our guns through 
the explosion of a tumbril, rushed forward, only to be sent flying 
by a murderous volley from Riddell’s Europeans At last the 
latter w ere free to advance at the pace they loved best. A steady 
charge soon cleared the village; one of the enemy’s guns w T as. 
taken and spiked, and the rest were limbered up for a timely re¬ 
treat. 

Driven from the village, the rebel infantry still showed fight 
from behind the low’ mud walls of the neighbouring fields. With 
the help of D’Oyley’s guns Riddell’s infantry might have followed 
up their first success But a parting shot from the enemy had 
just blown up another tumbril and disabled another gun The 
gallant D'Oyley lay wounded to the death, and his subaltern* 
Pearson, found himself unable, through the loss of men and 
horses and the utter failure of his ammunition, to move forward a. 
single gun. The volunteer horse, however bold and well-handled* 
could not work miracles against many times their number of 
skilled troopers. The word was therefore given to -Pall back upon 
Agra. Worried on all sides by the light horsemen from Kotah 
and Mahidpur, and battered by round-shot from the well-served 
guns of Mackenzie’s mutinous troop, Polwhele’s tired and thirsty 
soldiers marched steadily homewards, through a cantonment 
which some of the rebel troopers were already firing before their 
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own ©yes and those of the dismayed watchers within the 
Port.* 

Forty-nine dead and ninety-two wounded wag the heavy price 
paid for a movement begun too late and doomed to failure by the 
blunders that marked its course. Major Thomas of the 3rd 
Europeans, a brave and accomplished officer, fell in the village at 
the head of his infantry ; D’Oyley and one of his subalterns, 
Lambe, died of their wounds. Seven of th^.volunteer horse were 
slain ; among them M Jourdain, the leader of a strolling French 
circus who had gone out with several of his company to fight for 
his English friends. It was easy for the Government to supeiscde 
one more unsuccessful commander; but the fruits of his blunder¬ 
ing were less easy to do away. For two nights, some 3,000 released 
convicts, aided by the floating scoundreldom of Agra city, carried 
on the work of rum begun by the rebel cavalry. Every building 
in those broad cantonments became a blackened and roofless wreck. 
Many a poor Christian, half-caste or Portuguese, was murdered in 
his own house. During the next three months more than *>,000 
people of all ranks, ages, colours, nearly half of whom were able- 
bodied Englishmen, found their only shelter within the red stone 
-walls of Akbar’s fortress by the Jamna; sleeping in underground 
rooms, in open arcades, m halls of marble lined with many-coloured 
glass, under the marble domes of the fair Moti Masjid , and living 
in daily fear of a cannonade from the Gwaliar mutineers, whose 
savage outburst m June had driven so many homeless wanderers 
into the capital of the North-West t 

Once only during those w-eeks of strange inaction which fretted 
many a brave heart in the Agra garrison, was any vigorous effort 
made towards bridling the insurrection which had w rested from 
-Colvin’s grasp one of the fairest provinces in all India. On the 
*20th. of August, some 200 infantry, forty or filty gunners with 
throe guns, thirty mounted volunteers, and a troop of J&t Horse, 
marched out of Agra Fort, under Major Montgomery, to establish 
order around Hatras, and to rescue the Aligarh district from in¬ 
surgent bands On the 24th, Montgomery attacked and routed 
with heavy slaughter a large body of Mewatis, Mobammadans, 
and Sepoys, w f ho had flocked to the standard of one Ghans 
Mohammad Khan, self-styled vicar for the King of Delhi m those 
parts. The Volunteer Horse made some brilliant charges, in one 
«of which Tandy, of the Agra Bank, was slain; while Paterson 
.Saunders, an indigo-planter and an able journalist, escaped as by 
* Trotter; Kaye ; Thornhill's ** Adventures.*’ + Idem. 
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a miracle the death his hardihood seemed to provoke. His quick- 
eye had discovered the weak point in the enemy’s position, and the 
knowledge thus gained went far to ensure the final success. The 
brunt of the fighting took place in some walled gardens outside 
Aligarh, which was afterwards held by a small British garrison, 
while Saunders and his Volunteers kept the roads clear between 
that place and Agra.* 

As for the Nimach and Kotah mutineers, they had meanwhile 
taken their turn in worrying the troops encamped before Delhi. 
During July these latter had little rest from fighting, watching, 
handling pick and spade Bridges in the rear of camp were de¬ 
stroyed for a distance of several miles An aqueduct which brought 
the canal water into Delhi was blown up, under fhe new Chief 
Engineer, Colonel Baird Smith, an officer equal to anv need The 
work of strengthening the British lines, of clearing av r ay the old 
Sepoy coverts m the Sabzi-Mandi, wrent briskly forward in spite of 
the untoward dearth of skilled labour Comparative cowards in 
the open field, unnerved at the very sight of a lowered bayonet, the 
rebels served their guns with annoying coolness, fought stubbornly 
behind any sort of cover, and left no means untried of circumvent¬ 
ing their assailants. The fire from their batteries wrought fre¬ 
quent havoc among the guardians of the Ridge , their sorties, 
however sure to be baffled by British watchfulness or sheer pluck, 
were more than once favoured at the outset by the treachery or 
the bewilderment of those in camp 

One of these surprises happened on the 9tli of July About ten 
o'clock a hundred horsemen, emerging from their cover, made a 
sudden rush upon a picket of Carabineers and Horse Artillery 
posted to the right of the Mound Battery. Mistaken at first for 
some of the 9th Irregulars, whoso right picket had treacherously 
failed to give warning of their approach, they caused a sudden 
panic among the raw young troopers on guard In a moment 
their officer, with a few of his men, and Lieutenant Hills, with a 
score of his gunners, wrere vainly struggling against the torrent of 
attack which, sweeping over the two guns, poured down into the 
camp towards a battery guarded by a native troop of horse-artil¬ 
lery. In vain did the raiders call on these brave men to join 
their side; their only answer w r as to request Major Olpherts’ 
gunners to fire through them into the enemy. In a very short 
time the bold assailants were driven back, leaving thirty-five of 
their number dead in camp. But Hills very nearly paid the f>rice 

* Trotter ; Kaye. 
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of his self-denying effort to stay, single-handed, the rush of so 
many foes ; and some precious blood was spilt through the 
treason of a regiment in, which Chamberlain had too long set 
his trust.* 

Meanwhile, from the city walls, from the batteries outside, and 
the enclosed places in the suburbs, a heavy fire of guns and 
musketry w T as poured into the British camp To clear out the 
suburbs, a strong column of foot, with Major Sdott’s battery, 
marched forth under Brigadier Chamberlain, and, after some 
hours’ fighting through heavy ram, dislodged the Pandies from 
their last cover. Our men fought with their usual courage, and 
Scott’s guns were skilfully, as well as boldly, handled But the 
dense vegetation m the gardens, and the obstinate defence of 
several sarais, delayed the final victory, and raised the British loss 
to forty-one killed, a hundred and eighty-two wounded or missing. 
On the enemy’s side more than four hundred bodies are said to 
have strewn the battle-field and the space beyond. 

About twice that number of the foe may have fallen on the 
14th, in a hard fight with Reid’s picket and a column of all arms, 
led out by the gallant Showers. Round one advanced post, held 
by a party of Guides, the fight raged so fiercely that eighty rebel 
corpses were left upon the spot. Showers’s column, supported by 
Reid, did their work thoroughly, chasing the Pandies within 
shelter ot the grape fired from the city walls, and slaying, without 
mercy, all whom they overtook. Fifteen of our men in all were 
killed Among the hundred and nmety-tliree hurt w*as the fear¬ 
less Chamberlain, whose wound disabled him from active* duty 
during the rest of the siege. This, no doubt, it -was w r hich deter¬ 
mined General Reed to yield up his own command, on the 17tli, 
into the stronger hands of Brigadier Wilson. On the following 
day, another serious attack on the Ridge batteries and the Sabzi- 
Mandi w T as easily repulsed, w ith a loss comparatively small. 

Thwarted m one direction, the rebels turned all their energies 
into another. The 23rd of July saw r them swarming about Ludlow 
Castle, a building not far from the Kashmir Gate, about half a 
mile from the river, and a little less from the Metcalfe picket. 
With the guns there planted, they opened a brisk fire on all our 
fore-posts, from the Metcalfe picket to Hindu Rao’s house But 
the timely movements of a strong column, led by Colonel Showers, 
took the assailants somewhat by surprise, and forced them, after a 
brief resistance, to speed back into the city, guns and all.t 
* Trotter; Norman. Ibid. 
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A bloody repulse was all that the rebels earned by their des¬ 
perate assault on the British lines during the first two days of 
August. A hundred and twenty-seven of their dead were counted 
in front of one breastwork alone, while our own troops dosed their 
yelling masses with grape and musketry from behind the safe 
shelter of their newly-strengthened works Meanw'hile, from time 
to time, the enemy renewed their attacks, with guns and musketry, 
on the Metcalfe picket. At length, on the 12th of August, a brilliant 
counter-move was carried out, under Brigadier Showers, by eleven 
hundred infantry, mainly of the 1st Fusiliers and Coke’s Panjab 
Rifles, with the help of the Guide Cavalry, a squadron of the 9th 
.Lancers, and Remington’s troop of Horse Artillery A silent 
march in tlj£ dark brought the column up to Ludlow Castle un- 
perceived. Then came the sudden alarm, followed by a brief 
exchange of musketry-fire, and one or two random shots from the 
rebel guns In another moment our men were over the breast¬ 
work, bayonetting the gunners, and driving the Sepoys before 
them out of every room and corner of the building. The broaden¬ 
ing daylight revealed them masters of the ground, on which the 
enemy had left tw T o hundred and fifty of their dead and four of their 
guns. Both Showers and Coke were hadly wounded, the latter m 
ihe act of spiking a gun. The victors paid for their swift success 
with the loss of a hundred and nine slam, hurt, or missing.* 

Still bent on mischief, and fighting, as it ivere, w 1 th a halter 
round their necks, the rebels, on the 14th, sent out a body of 
borse and foot towards Rotak, a point commanding the roads 
from Hansi and Firozpur To Hodson, the ever-watcliful head of 
the scouting department, at once the boldest and the coolest- 
headed man in camp—aR one who knew him well has written of 
himf—was entrusted the duty of looking after the raiders in our 
reai\ With a hundred of his old comrades of the Guide Cavalry, 
a few of the Jhind troopers, and thirty of his own newly-raised 
Horse, lie set forth through a land flooded with rains, and dotted 
with hostile villages. In a few days he and his hardy w’arnors 
bad scoured the country between Delhi and Rotak, nearly annihi¬ 
lating one body of horsemen by a well-managed surprise, slaying 
.some scores of rebels in various skirmishes, and routing the main 
body with signal slaughter through his clever show of falling 
Lack from their chosen place of defence. Rotak at length freed 
from armed rebels, and the whole neighbourhood overawed by his 
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swiftly-daring movements, Hod son, on the 22nd, reappeared in 
camp with only sixteen men wounded and none slain.* 

Through all those weeks of hard trial, amidst many brave and 
able officers in camp, the bold Lieutenant of Bengal Fusiliers had 
been winning for himself perhaps the foremost place in the eyes 
of admiring fellow-workers. Whatever faults he had, or was said 
to have, were all forgotten or eclipsed in the blaze of services 
which the most sanguine or the most envious could find no excuse 
for running down. Anson had made him Assistant Quarter- 
Master General, with power to raise a body of horse and foot fox' 
service in the Intelligence Department. From the first days of 
the siege Barnard looked for help and advice to Hodson as his 
<l best man.” To the best qualities of a mere fighting-man 
Hodson added not only a cool head and a rare gift of brains, but 
that moral courage which feels the full weight of responsibility 
without the fear. He was bold not more by nature than from a 
lively sense of the difficulties which boldness alone could over¬ 
come. He would run no foolish risks ; but be could never forget, 
to use his own words, “ how much we have at stake, that we have 
a continent m arms against us ; ” nor could he bear to “ stand by 
and see what ought to be done without risking something to do 
it” He was always ready for any errand, however difficult or 
dangerous At the head of a scouting party or of a dashing 
cavalry raid he had no equal, nor could any one olse have made so 
much in so short a time oyt of the w r ild recruits whom Hodson 
led to victories like that of Rotak, and with whose help he saved 
more than one retreat of regular troops from turning into a dis¬ 
orderly flight. His old comrades of the Guides, who had crowded 
round him at their first meeting in camp, would have followed 
him anywhither to the death. His hands were always full of 
work; but his energies never flagged, and men knew that what¬ 
ever he attempted would be well and thoroughly done His 
strong personal influence made itself felt in all ranks of Wilson’s 
force. “ There goes that 'ere Hodson," said a drunken soldier as 
he cantered one day down the lines ; “ he’s sure to be in every¬ 
thing ; he’ll get shot, I know he will, and I’d a deal rather be 
shot myself, we can’t do without him."t 

While Hodson was doing good work about Rotak, oue of John 
Lawrence’s ablest officers was infusing new vigour into the 
counsels of the General commanding the Delhi Force. On the 
14th of August the 52nd Foot, the other wing of the 61st, Green’s 
* Trotter ; Norman, + Hodaon'a Letters ; H. Great bed. 
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Panjab Rifles, two hundred of the Multan Horse, and Bourchie 
light field-battery completed their long hot march from beyo 
the Satlaj, and brought to Wilson’s aid more than two thousa 
fighting-men under a leader worth in himself a thousand mo 
Still young, a regimental captain who had never held a high co 
mand m the field, the fearless, high-hearted John Nicholson, wh< 
wild Pathan subjects hailed him as a bom king and were rea 
to worship him as a god,* had m June exchanged his civil dut 
for the post of Brigadier-General commanding the Mova 
Column in the room of Neville Chamberlain, needed elsewhc 
In selecting him for such a duty over the heads of not a \ 
seniors. Sir John Lawrence foresaw that events would am 
justify his disregard of ordinary rules. Karly m July Nichol 
was encamped at Amritsar, when news reached him of the bio* 
fight at Jhilam between the mutinous 14th Sepoys and tb 
companies of the ‘24th Poot, sent thither to disarm them by Li 
rence himself. Seventy-six white men had been killed or woun 
before their comrades, aided by the fire of three six-pounders, cc 
drive the mutineers out of the station. About seventy of tl 
were soon caught and executed, hut many more escaped for i 
present unhurt 

Hardly had Nicholson on receipt of this news effected the 
arming of the 59th Sepoys at Amritsar, when tidings yet n 
serions reached him on the 10th of July from Sialkot. In 
ceaseless efforts to push on the great enterprise against Delhi, 
John Lawrence had stripped the great cantonment on the Ch 
of every soldier who might be useful elsewhere. Unhap 
Brigadier Brmd, a brave and able officer of artillery, refuse* 
disarm his Sepoy garrison wffiile British troops were yet at 
command. On the 9th of Jnly Sialkot was alarmed by sounc 
firing, of confused uproar, and other tokens of a Sepoy re 
The 9th Cavalry and the 46th Infantry had suddenly risen at 
news from Jhilam ; and the work of murder and pillage 
already begun There w r as a hurried, in most cases a succes 
flight of men, women, and children to the Fort, w T here a hun 
and fifty Sikhs kept faithful guard. But some few were sh« 
sabred on the way ; while others hid for their lives all di 
some corner of their own compounds—men with their wives 

* A body of Fakirs in H&sufra devoted themselves to the worship of “ Nikal 
It was in vain that Nicholson flogged and imprisoned some of their nnznbex 
what he would, they continued to worship him. —Raikea's * * Notes on the fifei 
the North-West Provinces.” 
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children surrounded by ruffians prowling for blood or plunder. 
Brind himself was struck down by a fatal bullet as he walked 
leisurely towards the Fort.* 

That night the mutineers setoff for Delhi by way of Gurd&spur. 
But the avenger was on their track. Having disarmed his wing 
of the 9th Cavalry, Nicholson hurried off from Amritsar with the 
52nd Foot, about two hundred and fifty Panjabi Infantry, a few 
Irregular Horse, Dawes’s troop of horse-artillery, and three of Hour- 
chier’s guns, to try and catch the rebels on their way to Gurdds- 
pur. A forced march of forty-four miles, done with the help of 
carts and other carriage, brought all his men up to that station in 
less than twenty hours. Next morning, the 12th, he heard that 
the enemy were crossing the Ravi, nine miles off, at Trimmu Grh&t. 
In two hours his column came within reach of the rebel force, 
drawn up in fighting order on the left bank of the stream. A 
sharp struggle, m which the Enfield rifles of the 52nd and the 
steady fire of our guns repaid with interest the daring charges of 
rebel horse and foot on all parts of the British line, ended in the 
headlong flight of the foe before one last sweeping rush of lowered 
bayonets. 

Escaping with heavy slaughter across the ford, the enemy 
still held out on an island parted by a deep channel from the 
further bank. One twelve-pounder behind a breastwork com¬ 
manded the ford and kept up a steady fire on Bourchier’s guns. 
Nicholson, however, ferried his infantry across in two small boats 
to another part of the island, took the breastwork with a rush on 
the 15th, and drove into the deep water as many as got away from 
his avenging bayonets. Of those who were neither shot, stabbed, 
nor dro-wned, very few escaped the clutch of keen policemen and 
loyal country folk; not one perhaps ever found his way to 
Delhi + 

This piece of work thus thoroughly accomplished, Nicholson 
turned his face towards Delhi. Crossing the Biy&s on the 25th 
of July, he rode into Wilson’s camp on the 8th of August, six days 
ahead of his men. When these were all come in, our effective 
force before Delhi exceeded eight thousand soldiers of all arms, 
of whom three thousand seven hundred were British born. The 
sick and wounded still in camp after the removal of several 
hundreds to Ambdla, reached the significant total of eight hundred 
* Trotter; Kaye. 
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and forty, a nnmber destined to be nearly doubled by the illness 
and the skirmishing of the next two or three weeks. 

In sending his best officer down to Delhi, with the bulk of his 
Movable Column, Sir John Lawrence deliberately staked the 
safety of his own province on the successful issue of the great 
enterprise which he had done so much to help forward- 
Unlike Colvin, -who early in June called upon Colonel George 
Lawrence, the Govern or-General’s agent in Rajputana, to 41 march 
with all the European troops, officers, and treasure he could collect 
upon Agra, for the defence of that place,” the great Chief Com¬ 
missioner always looked beyond the well-being of the Panjab to 
the needs and interests of all India He was ready to loosen for 
a while his *hold on one province in order that his countrymen 
might retain or recover all the rest. The good Ship of State 
should not founder, if any efforts of his might keep her afloat. 
Wherever help was needed, of whatever sort, in the country around 
Delhi, Lawrence was sure to render it, if he could. In order to 
set the Europeans at Meerut free for service in the field, he had 
sent thither a body of his new Panjabi troops. A small Irregular 
force, under General Van Cortlandt, had been ordered to scour 
and hold the country in rear of the army that guarded the Ridge. 
Wilson’s soldiers being in sore need of men to w'ork their guns, 
Lawrence looked up all the old Sikh gunners who had fought 
against us in 1849, and sent off three hundred of them to the 
British camp. A large body of Mazbi Sikhs, of the sweeper caste, 
were taken off work on the Bari Doab Canal, and despatched to 
Delhi to serve as pioneers. A Biluchi regiment, borrowed from 
Sind, was ordered in July to escort a first-class siege-train down 
from Firdzpur. When Nicholson took command of the Movable 
Column, the Chief Commissioner sent his tried and trusty secre¬ 
tary, Major Hugh James, to act under Edwardes in Nicholson’s 
stead, declaring that, “ for his own work, he would get on with 
any one.”* Before Nicholson began his fateful march towards 
Delhi, the British garrison in the Panjab had given off nearly 
half its number to Bwell the strength of Wilson’s Forlorn Hope 
before Delhi. 

In the process of disarming the Sepoys at Rawal-Pindi on the 
7th of July, Lawrence cheerfully risked his own life to save from 
imminent slaughter some hundreds of armed men, made desperate 
by a sudden fear. Setting forth with a few attendants in front 
of Campbell’s ready-loaded guns, he galloped after the Sfepoys 
* Malteses! ; Kaye; Braadrsth’s Letter in the Timet of July 29, 1879.. 
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retreating in panic disorder towards their lines. In spite of their 
loaded muskets and their frantic terror he rode among the fugi¬ 
tives, imploring them to avoid destruction by quietly yielding up 
their arms. For some anxious moments their fate, and his alike, 
trembled in the balance. At last the mutineers calmed' down, 
listened to reason, and gave up their arms. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner’s timely rashness had averted from Rawal-Pindi the 
disasters which, in spite of his own precautions, were to befall the 
stations of Jhilam and Sidlkot.* 

The march of Nicholson’s column and of the siege-train 
towards Delhi was Lawrences final answer to General Wilson’s 
prayers for further help. The latter had plainly declared that 
without strong reinforcements from the Panjab, he would have to 
abandon the so-called siege of Delhi, and retire to Ambala or 
Firozpur There was good reason alike for Wilson’s urgency, 
and for the misgivings about his own province which Lawrence 
wisely set on one side The Panjab was the only quarter whence 
reinforcements could reach the Delhi camp. Every week’s delay 
in recovering the rebel stronghold swelled the numbers of its 
garrison wuth fresh streams of armed insurgents, and fanned into 
fresh life the disaffection smouldering beneath the surface even of 
the Panjab. During July and August outbreaks occurred even 
among the disarmed Sepoys at Peshaw'ar and Miannnr. The 
Sikhs of the Manjha, the country surrounding Amritsar and 
Lahor, w r ere singularly shy of serving in the new levies. In other 
parts of the Panjab men’s mindH w axed restless under a growing 
disbelief in our power to make head against the evil wind of* rebel¬ 
lion. By the end of July the whole of our white troops in tho 
Panjab, including a regiment lent from Smd, barely exceeded 4,000 
men ; and these, still further reduced by sickness, had to keep 
guard over eighteen thousand Sepoys, five thousand of whom 
still retained their arms. So threatening, indeed, was the face of 
affairs, that some of Lawrence’s ablest counsellors exhorted him, 
if need were, to let Delhi go, and gather up all his resources for 
the defence of his own province 1“ 

Sooner than let Delhi go, the Chief Commissioner would have 
sacrificed, if not the whole Panjab, at least so much of it as 
lay beyond the Indus. In case of urgent need, he would have 
handed over to Dost Mohammad that fruitful valley of Pesh&war 
which It an jit Singh had tom away from the Afghan kingdom. 
To his thinking, such a measure, however galling to our national 
* Br&ndreth. + Kaje ; Malleson ; Temple's Mutiny Report. 
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pride, might serve in the last resort to avert the greater evil of a 
retreat from Delhi, followed in all likelihood by a general rising 
in the Panjab. To keep good English troops locked np in 
Peshawar, wasting away from inaction and disease, when the 
lives of all Englishmen in Upper India -were staked upon the 
issue of the protracted struggle around Delhi, seemed to Sir John 
a dangerous, if for the moment a necessary waste of fighting 
power. To entrust Peshawar, in case of clear extremity, to the 
safe keeping of our staunch Afghan ally, while the English fell 
back behind the Indus to strengthen their hold upon the rest of the 
Panjab, pending the advance of succours from Bombay and Sind, 
was a move which commended itself to Sir John’s forecasting 
statesmanship, alike on military and political grounds. There 
was nothing, there could be nothing, of panic or despair in the 
suggestion thus thrown out as an alternative measure by one 
whose calm courage and clear-seeing steadiness of purpose never 
shone so brightly as in that long agony of our rule. Had things 
come to the worst elsewhere, it is obvious that such a move 
would have saved our countrymen in the Panjab from untold 
disasters * 

Happily for all concerned, the need for choosing between two 
great evils never arose On the 8th of August, Nicholson reached 
the camp before Delhi. The mere sight of his tall, stately figure, 
and sternly handsome face, gave new heart to ibe warworn 
defenders of the Itidge ; and the subsequent arrival of his column 
was hailed by all as a sure precursor of the triumph yet to come. 
His presence alone was held to be worth a whole army. Nor was 
it long before his soldiership was called into brilliant play While 
our troops were hopefully waiting for the heavy guns from Eiroz- 
pur, a strong force of rebels, with eighteen guns, marched out 
from Delhi, to try and intercept the slow r -moving siege-train, and 
its weak escort, among the swamps of Najafgarh. On the 25th of 
August Nicholson led out a column, about two thousand three 
hundred strong, sixteen hundred of whom were infantry, with six¬ 
teen guns of the troops of Tombs, Blunt and Remington, to spoil, if 
possible, the enemy’s game. It was a trying march of sixteen or 
seventeen miles, over swamps and bye-roads. By four in the after¬ 
noon, his men had struggled up within reach of their destined 
prey. Before them, across the jh.il t or marsh of Najafgarh, stood 
seven thousand rebels in long line ; their left resting on the town, 
their right on a bridge over the swamp, while an old Sar&i or 
* Malieson ; Trotter’s “Lord Lawrence” ; Kaye. 
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travellers’ lodging-place, armed with lour gufts, guarded the left 
centre. Nine more guns were posted between the Sar&i and the 
bridge. 

Crossing the waist-deep water under a brisk fire, Nicholson’s 
men inarched steadily forward against the left and left centre of 
the enemy’s line. While Coke’s Panjab Rifles, led by Lieutenant 
Lumsden, cleared the rebels out of the town, some nine hundred 
of the 1st Fusiliers, the 61st Foot, and Green’s Panjab Infantry, 
covered by the fire of fourteen light guns and flanked by a squadron 
each of Lancers and Guides, carried the sarai with a rush that 
nothing could hinder. Then changing front to its left, the ad vane* 
ing line swept down the enemy’s uncovered flank, took the guns 
one after another, and drove their late defenders acrosB the bridge. 
Thirteen guns and a vast heap of ordnance stores, besides other 
plunder, rewarded the victors’ fearless onset. At the bridge itself 
a little more fighting took place before the Pandies could make up 
their minds to withdraw beyond reach of Tombs’ guns. 

Meanwhile a hitch occurred on the British right. Soon after 
the clearing of Najafgarh, Lumsden’s Sikhs had to turn aside and 
attack a village still held by a small body of insurgents. Hope¬ 
less of escape, these fought so desperately that the men of the 
61st were hurried oil to Lumsden’s aid. After a desperate fight 
in the dark, the village was taken at the price of Lumsden slain, 
of forty more killed or wounded. Nicholson’s whole loss amounted 
to twenty-five killed and seventy disabled, not a heavy reckoning 
for a victory which stayed all further movements against Wilson’s 
rear. Next evening the victors reappeared in camp tired and 
bedraggled, but conscious of great things achieved in those forty 
hours of toil and fighting, varied by a brief rest on the damp 
ground. This crushing defeat of the enemy not only clinched the 
fame of Nicholson as a bold and skilful captain, but secured to 
our troops the needful leisure for the work they had yet to 
accomplish. Among those who hastened to congratulate the 
victor was John Lawrence himself. “ I -wish I had the power”— 
he wrote—“of knighting you on the spot. It should be done.”* 

That same morning had witnessed a vain attack from the city 
on Wilson’s lines, weakened by the absence of Nicholson’s column. 
Thenceforth the tables were turned upon the foe. By the 6th of 
September the siege-train had come into Wilson’s camp, together 
with the last detachment of troops that even Lawrence could spare 
from the Panj&b. From that day began the real siege of Dehli ; 

* Trotter; Norman ; Kaye ; Innes. 
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for hitherto our troops had merely held against all assailants the 
ground they took up three months beforo. For some time past 
great stores of fascines, gabions, sand-bags, besides plenty of 
ladders, platforms, and magazines, had been getting ready in the 
Engineers’ park. From Peshawar to Delhi every one knew how 
momentous an issue hung on the efforts to be made by "Wilson’s 
warriors during the next fortnight. It was, indeed, a gambler’s 
throw which Wilson’s officers urged upon their reluctant chief- 
"Wilson was a good soldier, but the blood in his veins ran cooler 
than of yore, and ill-health, a scientific training, and a natural 
sense of responsibility, all led him to magnify the special hazards 
which younger men like Chamberlain, Nicholson, and Baird Smith, 
the Chief Engineer, deemed light in comparison with the untold 
dangers of delay * 

If Delhi w ere not soon taken at any cost it might go hard, they 
felt, with every Englishman in Upper India In the great towns 
of the Panjab treason was rearing its head more and more boldly, 
as the old belief m our power and good fortune gave place to a 
growing desire among the people to enlist on the winning side. 
At Labor, indeed, where Lawrence liad taken up his post since 
the middle of July, the machinery of government worked on so 
regularly under his own eyes as to convince the Sikhs that “ w’e 
could not really he in much trouble,"’ and to win from the neigh¬ 
bouring landowners some slimv of active sympathy with our rule f 
But the general outlook from Peshawar to Delhi and Meerut was 
stormy enough Although the rising of disarmed Sepoys at 
Mianmir had been quenched in blood, the troopers of the dis¬ 
armed lUth Cavalry at FirtSzpur made a desperate but vain 
attempt to seize the guns of a British battery on the 19th of 
August On the 28th of the same month a furious outbreak of 
the disarmed 51st at Peshawar provoked a terrible revenge. Out 
of the seven hundred wdio rushed at the arms of a neighbouring 
Sikh regiment, a hundred and fifty w r ere cut down m the first 
pursuit, some four hundred prisoners were despatched by drum¬ 
head court-martial, and many others were sold as slaves by the 
merciless mountaineers 

To the north-w’est of Delhi General Cortlandt’s levies had to 
keep always moving after fresh bands of insurgents. From Meerut 
up to Saharanpur the country w as still a prey to bands of lawless 
villagers, or of armed rebels flocking round the standard of some 
ambitious chief. In Ambala itself an outbreak of disarmed Sepoys 
* Kaye ; Trotter. + Brandreth. 
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had been bloodily requited without wholly quenching the embers of 
popular disaffection. It was rumoured that the loyal Chiefs of 
Sirhind could no longer answer for the good behaviour of their 
troops. It was even whispered that our bold Sikh followers were 
tired of waiting for the plunder of a city which seemed no nearer 
taking at the end of August than in June. In the hills around 
Marri and in Lower Hazara the Mohammadans were actively- 
plotting against our rule. The very date^of a rising which was 
to involve the murder of British officers was fixed for the 10th of 
September, if by that time Delhi should not have fallen. Happily 
one of the Hazara chiefs betrayed the plot through his wife to 
Lady Lawrence, who had gone up to Marri when her husband 
started for Labor. The timely arrest of the chief plotters spoiled 
their murderous game * 

Some days later, on the eventful 14th of September, Lawrence 
learned that all the wild tribes in the Gogaira jungles between 
Labor and Multan had risen. The insurgents numbered many 
thousand, and their country lay near the unfriendly State of 
Bhawalpur, no longer ruled by Edwardes’s old ally of 1848. It 
was midnight when the news reached Labor But Lawrence and 
his faithful Sikh aide-de-camp, old Nihal Singh, hastened forth, 
the one to cantonments for troops, the other into the city for 
carriage. Within three hours a company of British foot, with 
two hundred Sikh horse and three guns, were marching with all 
speed to the scene of danger. Their timely arrival at Gogaira 
one hour befoio the rebels, saved that station from plunder, and 
its few English occupants from a \iolent death. The first stroke 
thus promptly delivered gained time for the dealing of further 
blows at a movement which might else have spread to other 
districts t 

Meanwhile -within the camp before Delhi all was hope, bustle, 
and eager preparation. British, Gorkhas, Sikhs, Pathdns, vied 
with each other in readiness to dare the final venture. It seemed 
as if one heart -were beating beneath all those differences of out¬ 
ward shape, colour, and creed. For the nonce they were all 
Englishmen. Within the city, on the other hand, all w T as doubt, 
discouragement, despair. The old King’s last attempt to treat 
with, his opponents had been met by Wilson with the stern 
assurance that Englishmen never harmed women and children. 
Foiled at every turn, their numbers steadily thinning, their 
discipline, courage, enthusiasm, alike wasted for want of leaders 
* Trotter ; Malleson; Kaye. t Brandreth ; Malleson. 
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at once able and trustworthy, the rebels saw themselves at last 
hemmed in between the certain dangers of a prolonged defence, 
and the uncertain dangers of a flight they knew not whither. 
Their evil holiday was coming to a fit close. The bulk of their 
own countrymen in Delhi were sighing to be set free from the 
yoke of a lawless soldiery. With a kind of dogged resignation 
the leaders of a force still numbering twenty thousand good 
troops, besides some thousands of ill-trained levies, awaited the 
last great shock of battle with the pertinacious guardians of the 
Ridge* 

* Trotter; Kaye. 


NOTE. 

It was only “ in the event of disaster at Delhi,” that Sir J. Lawrence would have 
handed over to Dost Mohammad the charge of Pesbdwar and the adjacent frontier. 
“ I do not think,” he wrote to Edwardes on June 9, “that we can hold Pesbdwar 
and the other places also [Multdn and Lahdr] in the event of disaster.” He was 
even ready, at need, to give up the Derajdt. (“Life of SirH. Edwardes.”) On 
such a proposal the wisest might reasonably differ, and the arguments urged against 
it by such men as Edwardes, Nicholson, James and Cotton, were afterwards clinched 
by Lord Canning’s message of August 7—*‘ Hold on to Pesbdwar to the last” As no 
disaster did happen at Delhi, the time for testing the soundness of Lawrence’s con¬ 
tention never came. 
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CHAPTER VIII/- 

THE FALL OF DELHI. 

On the morning of the 8fh of September the Kashmir Contingent, 
which Gul&b Singh’s successor, Rhanbir Singh, had sent down from 
Jammu, marched into Wilson’s camp. If their presence added 
little to our fighting strength, it served at any rate to attest the 
loyalty of the Jammu Prince in the hour of our great need. By 
that time had begun the real labours of a siege planned by Baird 
Smith, and pushed on by his trusty subaltern, Alexander Taylor, in 
heroic defiance of all rule and precedent. During the past night, 
at seven hundred yards from the Mori bastion, fronting the British 
right, a powerful battery had been traced out, built, and armed— 
on the right section with five heavy guns and a howitzer, designed 
to silence the said work ; on the left with four guns, that would 
help to batter the Kashmir bastion fronting the British centre. 
While this battery, commanded by the daring Major James Brind, 
was making itself sharply felt on the night of the 8th, a second 
was being prepared in front of Ludlow Castle, within six hundred 
yards of the city, on ground which the enemy had somehow 
neglected to occupy. In vain next day was a heavy fire of bullets, 
shell, and roundshot poured into Ludlow Castle and the adjacent 
Kudsia Bagh. By the night of the 10th the new battery was 
ready to open fire from its two wings, the left armed with nine 
twenty-four pounders, the right with two eighteen-pounders and 
seven eight-inch howitzers. Kaye and Campbell co mman ded each 
a wing. On the night of the 11th was completed a third battery 
for six eighteen-pounders ; a true marvel of happy daring, built in 
the Custom House compound, within a hundred and eighty yards 
of the Water bastion, under a furious fire of musketry, which the 
native workmen bore with unflinching coolness, stopping for a 
moment to place the body of a fallen comrade beside the rest of 
the slain, and then working on as steadily as before. This battery 
was commanded by Major Scott. 
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A fourth battery, armed with ten heavy mortars, had meanwhile 
been planted among 1 the orange and lemon groves of the Kudsia 
B&gh, about 250 yards from the city. This was entrusted to the 
charge of Major Tombs, who had already won a name in camp for 
tried soldiership and prompt daring On the three batteries last- 
named devolved the task of battering and breaching the w T alls and 
bastions betw r een tho Water and the Kashmir Gates. Besides the 
ten heavy guns of the right attack, a nine-pounder battery had 
been placed yet more to the right, near an old temple better 
known as the Sammy House, in order to check any obstructive 
sallies from the Labor or the Kabul Gate. On the 11th nearly all 
these fifty guns and mortars began pounding at the doomed strong¬ 
hold. By t^e 12th every battery was in full play Night and 
day until the morning of the 14th did the ruthless iron hail keep 
crashing forth from engines woiked w T ith a will by every spare 
gunner, aided by numerous volunteers from the horse and foot, 
without "whose help the needful weight of fire would never have 
been so steadily maintained * 

The enemy on their side were far from idle Driven from every 
gun in the bastions assailed, they kept up a galling fire from 
batteries m tho open, from one of the Martello towers, from holes 
broken out for the purpose in the long curtain-wall between the 
Mori and Kashmir bastions. Our batteries on the left they 
worried with storms of musketry from the ramparts and from 
their advanced trenches. They made more than one bold if boot¬ 
less sally on the works in their front, and once at least their 
cavalry tried hard to make some impression on the British rear. 
But no effort of skill or courage availed them now*. In twelve 
hours Brind’s battery reduced to utter silence the fire from the 
Mori bastion. Jn tw r o or three days the steady fire from Kaye's, 
Campbell’s and Scott’s guns had knocked the Kashmir and Water 
bastions, with much of the w-all betw-een them, into heaps of 
crumbling ruin, while Tombs’s mortars, aided by Blunt’s lighter 
pieces, wrought their share of damage on the foe. 

At length, on the evening of the 13th, four Engineer officers, 
Medley, Lang, Home and Greathed, stole down to examine the two 
main breaches visible near the Kashmir and Water bastions- 
Both being reported fairly fit for storming, no time was lost in 
acting upon that knowledge. Wilson himself might still doubt 
the wisdom of staking everything on “>the hazard of a die,” but 
he had now fairly yielded his own 3 udgement to the guidance of 
* Kaye ; Norman ; Trotter. 
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Baird Smitli and John Nicholson, of men prepared, as Nicholson 
himself told John Lawrence, to disown his leadership rather than 
tolerate any more delay in daring the final hazard. The odds 
against them were fearful enough. Some three thousand of onr 
soldiers lay siclc or wounded. The strongest British regiment in 
camp mustered only four hundred and nine effective rank and file : 
with only six thousand foot—for the Jammd troops were of small 
account in Wilson's reckoning—the British General would have at 
once to guard his own lines, and to storm a great walled city which 
some of our own Engineers had but lately been doing their best to 
arm and fortify according to modern rules. Even if the breaches 
were carried with heavy loss, a far more desperate struggle might 
await the victors inside the city itself. Nevertheless the final 
word was spoken, the risk deliberately run by men who knew tbat 
the hour had come for daring greatly m order to avert an immense, 
it might be an overwhelming, disaster * 

In a stirring address to bis soldiers, General Wilson had already 
prepared them for a speedy end to tlie toils and hardships they 
had borne so long and so cheerfull5 r . To the mutineers, who had 
committed so many atrocious cruelties, he hade them give no 
quarter. But he exhorted them, as men and Englishmen, to spare 
all the women and children ; as disciplined troops, to avoid 
straggling, and to forbear from indiscriminate plunder. By the 
night of the 13th all was made ready for the coming assault. To 
each section of the attacking force had been assigned its special 
part in the great venture fixed for tlie morrow. The first column, 
a thousand strong, formed from the 7T>th Foot, the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, and Green's Punjab Infantry, with Nicholson for its 
leader, was to storm the main breach and scale the face of the 
Kashmir bastion, while the second column, made up to eight 
hundred and fifty men from the 8th Foot, the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, 
and Rothney’s Sikhs, was to be led by Brigadier Jones over the 
breach in the Water bastion. In each case a small body of the 
60th Rifles was to cover the first advance. A third column, under 
Brigadier Campbell, numbering nine hundred and fifty men of the 
52nd Foot, the Gorkhas of the Kamaon Battalion, and the 1st 
Panj&b Infantry, covered also by Rifles, was to rush in at the 
Kashmir Gate as soon as the Sappers should have burst it open. 
These three columns were to form the main attack, under the 
general direction of Nicholson himself. 

A fourth column, of eight hundred and sixty Regulars from 
* Norman ; Trotter; Kaye. 
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Reid’s Sarmur Battalion, the Guide Infantry, and the spare 
pickets, besides several hundred of the Jammu troops, was to 
follow its gallant leader, Major Charles Reid, through the strong 
suburb of Kishnganj, and to enter the western side of the city at 
the Labor Gate. Lastly, a reserve force of thirteen hundred men 
from the 61st Foot, the 4th Panjab Infantry, the Biluchi Battalion, 
and the Jhind troops, which at the prayer of their faithful Rajah 
had received this honour for their past services, was to await, 
under Brigadier Longfield, the earliest moment for improving any 
success achieved by the columns in its front. This column would 
be further strengthened by the two hundred riflemen told off to 
cover the first advance. Brigadier Hope Grant, with six hundred 
sabres from the 9th Lancers and the Sikh Horse, and nine horse- 
artillery guns, was to check all efforts of the enemy to annoy our 
reserve columns by sallies from the Labor and Ajmir Gates. Dur¬ 
ing the assault there would thus remain on guard about the camp 
only a few hundred horse, a few score of convalescents, hardly 
fit for the lightest duty, and a battery or so of light guns.* 

After a night of mingled hope and anxiety, of busy prepara¬ 
tion, of brief and broken slumber, the storming columns formed 
up betimes for their long day’s work. A double dram was 
served out to the troops, who stood eagerly awaiting the signal 
to advance. A fierce preliminary fire from the siege-batteries 
swept away the new defences hastily thrown up in the night and 
cleared the parapets for a while of armed men. At length, soon 
after daylight, Nicholson gave the word. The Rifles rushed for- 
>ward in skirmishing order through the brushwood in their front. 
In a few moments the heads of the first two columns, forming the 
left attack, came out together from the Kudsia Bagh and tramped 
steadily forward, each to its proper goal. Presently, as they 
neared the glacis of the moat, a furious storm of bullets burst 
upon them from every side. For a few minutes not a ladder 
could be got down into the deep ditch at the foot of the wall 
between the Kashmir and Water bastions. But British daring, 
with a Nicholson to spur it, soon forced its way through all hin¬ 
drances. Sliding down the steep slope under a cruel hail of 
bullets, stones, and bricks, the stormers succeeded after a few 
failures in planting their ladders at the bottom of the scarp. 
Swarming up some eighteen feet of wall with the nimbleness of 
men whose ladder-drill had been carefully practised, they soon 
bore their stem faces over the breaches or into the embrasures. 

• Norman ; Trotter ; Kaye, 
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At the head of one party clomb Nicholson himself, closely fol¬ 
lowed by Jacob and Greville of the 1st Fusiliers. Another, led 
by Herbert of the 75th, pushed its way with emulous daring up 
the main breach. The grenadiers of the 8th Foot carried the 
Water bastion under a tire which struck down two men out of 
three, while the rest of Greathod’s regiment and Boyd’s Fusiliers 
won their way up the breach in the neighbouring wall. A scat¬ 
tering of fear-stricken Pandies heralded a mighty cheer from 
Nicholson’s and Jones’s stormers, as once ''more the British flag 
waved victorious from the walls of the great rebel stronghold.* 
Meanwhile the little band of Sappers, the forlorn hope of Camp¬ 
bell’s column, went coolly forward with the powder-bags destined 
to blow open the Kashmir Gate. In broad daylight some of them 
crossed over the gaping timbers of the half-rumed drawbridge, 
under a shower of bullets from every loophole and from the open 
wicket in their front Sergeant Carmichael and a native corporal 
fell dead in the act of laying the powder; a stone thrown up by 
a bullet struck, without disabling. Lieutenant Home. Corporal 
Burgess caught up the slow-match from the hands of Lieutenant 
Salkeld, shot badly in two places as ho bent forward to tire the 
train Burgess, m his turn, was laid low with a mortal wound; 
but a sudden flash and a loud explosion proclaimed how thoroughly 
he had done his errand. Sergeant Smith, who had started for¬ 
ward on seeing his comrade fall, had barely time to leap down 
into the ditch, when the gateway fell m with a mighty crash, 
Campbell’s stormers rushed forward in answer to tho call thrice 
sounded by Home’s brave bugler. In another moment the 
Kashmir Gate was won ; and the whole column, after forming up 
at the Mam Guard, swept onward, past the Church, the Delhi 
Gazette Press, the Kashmir Bazaar, into the broad vista of the 
Chandni Chauk, or Street of Silversmiths. The Kofcwali, or 
police-station, soon fell into their hands ; but tho strength of 
Delhi’s great mosque, tho Jamma Maejid, aided by a sweeping 
musket-fire from the houses near it, compelled Campbell to fall 
leisurely back on the line of the Church and Skinner’s House. 
Here he found himself strengthened by Longfleld’s reserves, 
which, entering by the Kashmir Gate, had cleared the rebels out 
of the College gardens, and gained possession of tho streets and 
buildings adjoining the captured work. Two guns, planted in 
the open space around the Church, deterred the enemy from 
any further attempts at annoying Campbell’s troops.t 
* Trotter ; Kaye ; Norman. t Ibid. 
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By that time the first two columns had swept far along the 
ramparts to the right of the Kashmir Gate, driving the enemy 
before them out of every post and battery between the Kashmir 
Bastion and the K&bul Gate. At the Mori Bastion they 
encountered a resistance which nothing but the bayonet could 
overcome. At the Kabul Gate the victors rested awhile to re-form 
their disordered ranks and to congratulate each other on being 
still alive. From this point no further advance w r as that day to 
prove successful. While Jones’s column stood fast on the ground 
it had so hardly won, Nicholson led his own men forward along 
the western ramparts in a vainly bold attempt to carry the defences 
of the Bailor Gate. No amount of resolute daring on the part of 
his officers and men, not all the fiery or reproachful words of their 
impatient leader, could win possession of the narrow lane where 
bold Major Jacob and so many of his Fusilieis were swept down 
by the fire from several guns and by showers of bullets aimed 
from the houses on either side. Carried away by his own eager, 
haughty spirit, Nicholson disdained the slower but safer process 
of working forward from house to house He seemed to forget 
that even British soldiers were mortal men, who knew' that all 
their strength and courage could not w'ork a very miracle. As he 
W'as once more urging his men forward by voice and gesture on a 
hopeless task, Nicholson himself, the pride and hope of the w'hole 
army, w r as struck down by a bullet from an unseen foe Wounded 
to death at the ago of thirty-four, in the full blaze of his undying 
renown, he lingered in camp for nine days, long enough to know 
' that he had not died in vain, that the last mutineer was fleeing 
on the 20th September far away from the stronghold which, but 
for his own efforts and example, might not have been taken for 
months to come.* 

It is time to follow the fortunes of the right attack as delivered 
by Reid’s column, with the Kashmir Contingent aiding on the 
extreme right. The latter force, about five hundred strong, writh 
four guns of their own, was led by Captain Dwyer towards tbe 
Idgarh Sarai, in hopes of carrying a post so near the city walls. 
But the Jammu troops soon found themselves heavily outnum¬ 
bered ; the gun-horses were led away by their cowardly drivers, and 
the forward movement ended in utter defeat, with the loss of 
many men and all the guns. This failure on the furthest right 
told all the more heavily against Reid’s brave infantry, because, 
through some mischance, the three light guns which should have 
* Kaye ; Trotter; Norman ; I ones. 
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aided their advance, were left behind for want of men to serve 
them. Checked at every step in their progress through Kishnganj 
by breastworks lined with marksmen, their noble leader himself 
badly wounded, their thinned and shattered ranks unable to 
re-form under a deadly fire from thousands of the foe, Reid’s 
warriors fell back at last upon their old posts in the Sabzi- 
Mandi and at Hindu Raos House. Europeans, Guides, and 
Gorkhas all fought well and suffered badly*"; the last-named alone 
losing forty out of two hundred men, ninety of whom had come 
out of hospital to share in that morning’s fight. But for the 
timely help of the Bilucbri battalion, detached by Longfield to the 
scene of danger, one body of Guides might have been cut to pieces, 
and the Hindu Rao post itself, which Reid’s Gorkhas had held 
so stubbornly for three months past, might have fallen into the 
enemy’s hands * 

Meanwhile Hope Grant’s cavalry, covered by the guns of Tombs 
and Campbell, had been quietly undergoing the ordeal of a mur¬ 
derous fire from the Burn bastion, from a battery outside the 
walls, and from a host of marksmen in Kishnganj Nothing in 
that da^ ’s fight could have surpassed the heroic patience with 
which, those few hundred troopers, Sikh and English, sat still ^is 
statues 01 * moved slowly forward under a &how r er of grape, 
canister, and bullets, w’hich emptied scores of saddles m two hours. 
Watson’s and Probyn’s Sikhs bore that supreme test of soldiership 
as coolly as the hardiest of Drysdale's Lancers. Our gunners also 
suffered badly in their fearless efforts to subdue the enemy’s fire, 
and to cover the retreat of Reid s infantry. In dne time Grant 
knew that the task allotted him had been successfully achieved. 
The flanks of the storming columns had been effectully guarded, 
the rebel infantry driven back to their former shelter; while the 
bold artillerymen bad at last the pleasure of spiking three of the 
guns which had most annoyed them.! 

At length that day’s work was virtually over, and our tired 
soldiers rested as they might upon the ground so hardly won from 
the Main Guard to the Kabul Gate. Wilson himself had already 
fixed his head-quarters at Skinner’s House, near the Kashmir Grate ; 
and several of liis field batteries, having entered the city, had 
begun to shell or batter the troops and buildings within their reach. 
On that momentous 14th of September our success, if partial, bad 
at least been great, although the hulk of the city with some of, its 

* Trotter; Norman ; Kaye. 
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strongest defences remained still in hostile hands. Thirty-seven 
gnns had already been taken, and our troops had gained a footing 
from which no rebel force could dislodge them. Amidst the 
general exhaustion few doubted that the end would cap the be¬ 
ginning. But the beginning had cost Wilson dear. Out of five 
thousand troops engaged, eleven hundred and seventy in all were 
struck, and of that number eight officers and two hundred and 
eighty men lay dead. 

[Next morning the strife was renewed, although few of our tired 
infantry were fit for the work that lay before them. Vast Btores 
of liquor had fallen into their hands, and the temptation to drink 
freely was not to be thwarted, until an order for destroying the 
remainder of -the liquid poison had been rigorously carried out. 
Borne work, however, was done that day by our engineers and 
gunners. Mortars were brought up to shell the city and the great 
palace. From the College gardens a battery opened on the latter 
stronghold and on the old Path&n fortress of Salimgarh, which 
retorted fiercely all that day A breach was made in tho Magazine, 
several houses were carried by storm or mining, and the line of 
attack was everywhere strengthened or pushed forward * 

Early on the 16th, when the troops had recovered from their 
fatigues and excesses, Longfield’s brigade stormed tho Magazine, 
thus placing at Wilson’s disposal a hundred and seventy guns, 
mostly of great size. About the same time the Kishnganj suburb 
was found empty, saving a few guns which the enemy had left be¬ 
hind. During the next two days a line of advanced posts connected 
the Magazine on the left with the Kabul Gate, which still formed 
the end of the British right. Thus strengthened, the troops on the 
left pushed steadily forward from house to house towards the Palace 
and the Chandni Chauk, amidst incessant firing from batteries 
in front, from housetops and windows on either side. Meanwhile, 
on the palace and other parts of the city, a number of mortars, 
mostly from the Magazine, kept showering a hail so deadly that 
only the boldest of the rebels cared any longer to hold their ground. 
The rest were fast crowding out of the southern gates into the 
open country beyond, whither most of the peaceful citizens had 
already taken flight. Only a few ventured eastward across the 
bridge of boats, swept as it was by the fire from our guns t 

The defence indeed grew daily, hourly weaker. Under the 
skilful guidance of Taylor and his Engineers each brigade kept 
working forward from house to house, gaining one strong or usdful 
* Trotter; Kaye; Norman. t Ibid. 
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post after another with very little loss. On the evening of the 
19th the Barn or Lah<5r Bastion, which had so long defied assault, 
was abandoned by its defenders. Early next morning the Labor 
Gate and the Garstin Bastion fell into onr hands* Hodson's horse¬ 
men, riding round by the Idgarh, pounced on the plunder of a 
large empty camp outside the Delhi Gate, and, pushing into the 
city from the south, won their way into the Jamma Masjid before 
a single gun or foot-soldier had come npjbo their aid. Abont 
the same time another body of. troops, who had been waiting 
in the Chandni Chauk for the preluding explosion of the 
powder bags laid beside the Palace gate, found themselves easy 
masters of a stronghold tenanted only by a few fanatics and m 
number of wounded Sepoys. To suoh as these no quarter was given 
by men whose hearts had long been seared to any touch of pity for 
the murderers, real or fancied, of English women and children. 
Their General’s order was obeyed by his troops, here and elsewhere, 
to the last letter, with a sternness sometimes indiscriminate, yet 
tempered by compassion for the weak and helpless. Wilson’s white 
soldiers were still at least Englishmen- They were ready to bayonet 
a wounded rebel, or even to shoot down helpless natives in whose 
hands some bit of English property might be found. But of the 
unarmed citizens who crossed their path very few, if any, were 
murdered in cold blood. Some of the natives might cut the 
throats of their wives or daughters to forestall the cruelties 
natural perhaps to Eastern conquerors ; but it is only fair to say 
that not one child or woman, even in the hottest of that week's 
fighting, fell by the wanton hand of a British soldier. Brind: him¬ 
self sent out of the city “ many hundreds of women, children, and 
helpless male inhabitants—blind and decrepit." In the houses 
carried by our men were sometimes found a crowd of women 
and children whom the captors treated “as if they had been 
their sisters,” helping them carefully forward on their way 
to the nearest gate. Amidst dark scenes of carnage, drunkenness, 
and plunder, consequent on the capture of a city filled with muti¬ 
neers, their spoils, and the goods of wealthy tradesmen, this gleam 
of tender light smiles out like a peaceful sunset over a storm- 
clouded sea.* 

Before the capture of the Palace Captain Aitkin and a few 
Panj&bis had forced their way into the Salimgarb, spiking the 
guns, and carrying the gate that opened into the Palace itself. 
And now at last, on the 20th of September, 1857, after a momen- 

* Kaye ; Trotter. 4 
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tons struggle of six days, was the great stronghold of rebellion 
fairly won. The many-pillared Dewan-i-Khas, the marble audi- 
ence-hall where, in the prime of Delhi’s glory, had stood the 
Peacock Throne of Sheh-Jahan, became the head-quarters of that 
noble little army whose toils, sufferings, and achievements through 
more than three months of incessant warfare, at the worst season 
of the year, form one of the most splendid passages in the history 
not of one nation only, but of the w hole world. Besieged at first 
instead of besieging, with traitors plotting in their very midst 
and armed rebels swarming around them, Wilson’s warriors had 
never flinched from any duty however hard, nor shrunk from 
meeting the fiercest onset of human foes. Knowing they had 
been set there to save India at any cost, they had toiled, fonght, 
and suffered on with a cheerful trust in themselves and their 
appointed leaders, with hardly a murmur save at their w T ant of 
pow'er to achieve the impossible Victorious in thirty fights 
against numbers often ten times their own, they had crowned 
their long ordeal of w’ork, watching, and manly endurance hy 
planting batteries wuthin grapeshot of w’ell-manned, heavily- 
armed defences, by scaling in broad dajlight w T alls tw T enty-four 
feet high, and by clearing out a numerous and desperate foe in 
six days from a city where e\ery street, almost every house, 
had to bo won by fair fighting or steady toil. To the amazement, 
glad or regretful, of all Europe they liad accomplished a feat of 
arms unmatched in the records of any nation ; a feat which even 
they who had onco dreamed of making short w’ork with Delhi 
wero now prompt to deck with the homage of unstinted praise. 
In proclaiming the fulness of bis admiration for the victors m a 
struggle he had onco too lightly rated, Lord Canning did not for¬ 
get to mark how crushing a defeat the rebels had undergone 
upon their own ground of vantage, at the hands of an army 
gathered from one small part of India, “ before a single soldier of 
the many thousands who are hastening from England to uphold 
the supremacy of the British power, has set foot on these shores ; 
and even “ before the support of those battalions which have 
been collected in Bengal, from the forces of tbe Queen in China, 
and in her Majesty’s Eastern colonies, could reach Major-General 
Wilson’s army.*** 

A result so glorious could not fail to have been dearly bought. 
Besides many hundred dead or disabled through disease, a thou¬ 
sand and twelve men and officers died of w^ounds received between 
* Trotter; Official Papers. 
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the 30th. of May and the 201h of September, 'while the return of 
wounded and missing mounted up to two thousand eight hundred 
and twenty.five. Out of the whole number thus stricken in 
fight, as many as sixteen hundred and seventy-four were killed or 
wounded between the 8th of September and the day of Wilson’s 
entry into the Palace. In some regiments, notably in the 60th 
Rifles, Reid's Sarmur Gorkhas, and Daly's Guides, the loss from 
fighting alone was more than half their entire strength. Of the 
engineer officers more than two-thirds were killed or wounded in 
the discharge of duties not more hard than dangerous. The 
artillery also were heavy sufferers, and the two Fusilier regiments 
came not far behind tho special guardians of the Ridge. Of the 
enemy’s loss in men no reckoning was over attempted ; but more 
than three hundred guns and mortars fell into the conquerors* 
hands, and dead Sepoys were lying in heaps all about the captured 
city. 

Still the cup of our vengeance was not quite full Delhi's aged 
king, a Virtual if passive traitor, and his sons, the leaders of tho 
rebellion, had tied with a crowd of-followers and kinsfolk to the 
great tomb of their ancestor Humayun, near the tapering tower 
of the Ivutab. Foreseeing the trouble that might ensue if the 
fugitives once more fell into the hands of the rebel soldiery, 
Hodson begged hard, for some time in vain, for leave to ride after 
them and bring the old king back a prisoner to his former capital. 
Only after much pleading w^as he allowed by Wilson to go forth 
on his dangerous errand. Followed on the 21st by fifty of his 
own troopers, he had to w ait for two hours near the lofty gateway 
of Humayun’s Tomb, while the king and some of bis counsellors 
were pondering on the message brought by Hodson's envoy. At 
last the long discussion ended. From Hodson's own lips the 
wretched prisoner heard the renewal of the promises made him 
two hours before ; and the palanquins that bore the king, his 
queen Zinat Mahal, and her young son Jamma Bakht, set forth 
under Hodson's escort on their way back to the captured city. 
The march thither seemed to the daring Englishman himself “ tho 
longest five miles he ever rode," going as he had to do at a foot’s 
pace; his own handful of men surrounded and followed up to the 
Xiahdr Gate by thousands of armed and scowling natives, who 
might at any moment have attempted a rescue with every chance 
of success. At the Palace Gate Hodson made his captives over 
to Charles Saunders, the Civil Commissioner, for safe lodgement 
in their former home. Pursuing his own way to Wilson’s quarters. 
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to report his success and to deliver up the royal arms, Hodson 
was greeted with the gruff remark, “ Well, I’m glad yon have got 
him, but I never expected to see either him or you again.”* 

After more pressing of the General, who would not yield until 
the dying Nicholson had roused himself to urge the need for 
swift and stem action, Wilson grumbled forth his leave for 
Hodson to go in quest of “ the villain princeB,” who were said to 
have taken a leading part in the massacres of May. On the 
morning of the 23rd, therefore, Hodson, with his subaltern 
McDowell and a hundred horsemen, paid another visit to Hama, 
yun’s Tomb. He had been told by Wilson 44 not to trouble him 
with any prisoners.” Three of the Shahz&das or royal princes, 
two sons and- a grandson of the captive king, at length sur¬ 
rendered Unconditionally, in the hope, it may be, that their lives 
also would be spared. They were placed in a covered bullock-cart 
and borne away amidst the murmurs of a sullenly-yielding crowd. 
Inside the court of the noble building remained another crowd of 
armed retainers, who might have made short work of their bold 
visitors. But Hodson the all-daring and his brave Lieutenant 
rode in among them with a few score of their men. Cowled by 
their sudden appearance and confident bearing, some thousands 
of armed men quietly obeyed the order to give up their arms. 
Leaving a guard to follow with the arms and other booty, Hodson 
galloped off t-o look after his captives. Not far from the city-gate 
he saw their cart and its small escort surrounded by a sea of 
lowering faces and mischief-boding forms. To him it seemed as 
'if that dense crowd were already turning upon the guard. 
Dashing straightway into their midst, he told the mob in a few 
words that u these were the butchers who had murdered and 
brutally used helpless women and children, and that the Govern- 
ment had now sent their punishment.” Then, after making the 
princes strip off their outer garments, he seized a carbine from 
one of his troopers, and shot them dead one after the other, with 
the deliberate coolness of one who had a solemn duty to discharge. 
“ God is groat,” was the answer that broke from a multitude of 
lips ; and slowly, but quietly, the crowd melted away.t 

The dead bodies, carried by Hodson's order to the Kotwali, lay 
stripped of their outer garments, exposed for three days to public 
view on the very spot where the blood of their former victims still 
dyed the polished plaster of the floor. Hodson had intended to 
reserve the princes for the gallows, hut when it 44 came te a 
* Hodson*! Letters; Trotter; Kaye. t Trotter; Hodson ; Kaye. 
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question of them or ns,” he wrote, “ I had no time for delibera* 
tion.” On a careful review of all the circumstances, it is hard to 
see why this deed of summary justice should have provoked the 
indignant censures of more than one historian. It might have 
been best, for certain reasons, had the slaughtered princes lived 
to undergo a regular trial. But Hodson had gleaned from fairly 
tr ust worthy sources evidence which convinced him of their actual 
guilt. He had been virtually told to deal with them as he thought 
fit. A man so brave and cool in any crisis was little likely to 
overrate the danger which threatened his small party, from a 
crowd of angry natives, many of whom bore arms which they 
had even begun to use. *To shoot the princes with his own hand 
Boomed only the natural act of one who saw the danger of a 
moment's delay, and scorned to shift upon other shoulders the 
risk or the burden of & deed best done at such a moment by 
himself.* 

With the fall of Delhi and the capture of its puppet king our 
countrymen in Upper India began once more to breathe freely, 
after sitting as it were for months over a loaded mine which any 
mischance might have fired to their destruction. No wonder that, 
on looking back over the events of a time so critical. Sir John 
Lawrence owned to a feeling of sheer amazement at finding him¬ 
self still alive. And while his own heart went up to Heaven in 
thanksgiving for his country’s deliverance from deadly peril, 
the hearts of his countrymen swelled with gratitude to the man 
who at such a time had Bhown himself a very 

“ tower of strength 

Which stood foursquare to all the winds that blew ; ” 

to the statesman whose forecast, coolness, and strong will had 
enabled our TnHinn Empire to ride out the worst storm it has 
ever yet encountered. All honour to those who worked with him 
or under him, from Edwardes at Pesh&war and Montgomery at 
Lah6r, down to the humblest private in the camp before Delhi. 
But without John Lawrence to guide, to inspire, to control their 
efforts for the common weal, to dare wisely for great ends, to 
make his voice heard on military as well as civil questions, to 
spend himself and the resources of his province on the task of 
crushing rebellion in its central seat, it is almost certain that the 
crisis would have lasted longer and have ended far less happily 
* Om ef Hodum'imea bad bis mlt half eat OfL The Prince’s garment* were loft 4 
aa the spot.—{Hod son’s Life and Letters.) 
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than it did But for Lawrence, in short, Delhi would not have 
been taken in September, and what would have happened then ? 
To him at any rate, by the concurrent verdict of Wilson’s officers, 
of Wilson himself, of Lord Canning, of the Court of Directors, of 
every unbiassed Englishman in the North-West, was accorded the 
place of honour as “ saviour of India,” as the prime author of 
Wilson’s triumph, as the man to whom, in the words of Boss 
Mangles, then Chairman of the India House Board, “ more than 
to any other, more than to thousands of others, was owing the 
conquest of Delhi and the safety of the whole North-West. 

For services so invaluable a Grand Cross of the Bath seemed but 
a nominal reward ; nor did the baronetcy afterwards besto-wed 
upon him come much nearer the mark of a nation’s just tribute to 
his pre-eminent w r orth To a man, however, of Sir John’s moderate 
desires and simple tastes the pension granted by the India House 
might seem a fair provision for the needs of a growing family and 
of Ins now titular rank. The leader of the force that conquered 
Delhi received his due share of public honour for services 'which 
compelled him to recruit his broken health in the Himalayas. A 
grateful Government regarded the Lieutenant-Colonel of Bengal 
Artillery with a baronetcy and a knighthood, while his official 
masters at the India House voted him a pension of a thousand a 
year. A handsome pension was also granted to the widowed 
mother of John Nicholson, and the empty honour of a knighthood 
was paid to the memory of her dead hero. To other officers 
rewards were distributed befitting their rank and special services ; 
but neither Home nor Salkeld lived to wear the Victoria Cross 
which no one had ever more richly earned Every soldier of what¬ 
ever rank in Wilson’s army was allowed to reckon a year’s service 
towards pension on account of his share in the memorable siege. 
Twelve months’ batta paid down reconciled the troops to the need 
of waiting for so much of the Dehli prize as might remain for 
distribution after Sikhs, Pathans, camp-followers, and other 
experts in the art of plundering had carried off their preliminary 
shares. No small part of the Dehli booty found its way to the 
homes of those dark-skinned warriors without whose help the 
Imperial City could not have been taken, nor the Panjab itself 
preserved from revolt. 

Before Wilson set his face towards the Simla Hills, measures 
had been taken not only to place the city under strict military 

* Hr. Macglea’a Speech at Hailey bury ; Sir A 'Wilson** Despatch ; Lord 
Canning's General Order; Norman. 
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rule, but to establish order in th9 surrounding country. Colonel 
Pelham Bam, who had joined Nicholson’s storming column as a 
volunteer and done other soldierly service in the field, was ap¬ 
pointed Military Governor of Delhi. On the 24th of September 
Colonel Edward Greathed, of the 8th Foot, led out a flying column, 
nearly three thousand strong, to hunt down the armed bands that 
roamed the country between Delhi and Aligarh. Another column 
under Brigadier Showers went out to chastise the rebels in the 
adjacent district of Gurgaon. In twelve days Greathed’s column 
had beaten the rebels wherever they made a stand, taking many 
guns and much plunder, burning unfriendly villages, and shatter¬ 
ing at Malagarli the short-lived royalty of the insurgent WalidAd 
Khan. The 6fch of October saw fresh slaughter of hostile troops 
at Akrabad. Nor was Showers less successful on his side. 
Darting to and fro in chase of the flying enemy, his column in 
the course of a month got through a good deal of useful if not 
very glorious work. Four or live forts, those of Kanaud and 
Jhajar especially strong and well supplied, about sixty guns, 
seven or eight lakhs of rupees, and plenty of other prize fell into 
the active Brigadier’s hands, llodson and his bold troopers gave 
no rest to the disaffected. The lords of Jhajar, Gurgaon, and 
Balabgarh, were sent olf prisoners to Delhi, there to be tried by 
court-martial for acts of undoubted, if not always deliberate, 
treason. Some weeks later, a smaller force under Colonel Gerrard 
beat up fresh bodies of rebels in the Jhajar district Behind the 
man of war came up everywhere the civil officer, to plead the 
interests of peace and order, to rescue villages from untimely 
burning, to save many a life from indiscriminate slaughter, to count 
np the crops that still in most places promised the revenue a 
goodly yield, and to piece together out of the wrecks of past ex¬ 
plosions something like a fair show of reascendent law.* 

* Trotter ; Kaye. 
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